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sini Since the period of reconstruction 
of Puerto Rico after the Civil War and the adoption 
and Hawaii. of the new amendments to the na- 
tional Constitution, Congress has not shown so 
much vigor and sustained strength in the discus- 
sion of deep-lying problems of government and 
public policy as in the protracted debates last 
month over the relations, political and financial, 
that are to be established between Puerto Rico 
and the United States. Various theories have 
been brought forth and various practical expe- 
dients have been proposed. Through all the 
confusion and bewilderment that so much dis- 
cussion has caused, one clear, simple fact has re- 
mained unobscured. That fact is that we acquired 
both Puerto Rico and Hawaii under circumstances 
which entitle the people of those island domains 
to the very highest consideration at our hands. 
The further fact has remained sufficiently clear 
to be beyond serious dispute—that the people of 
the United States, in raising their flag at San 
Juan and Honolulu, had not for a moment any 
other thought than that they were annexing these 
bits of territory in the same full and unrestricted 
sense in which former additions have been made 
to the territory of the United States. President 
Harrison’s administration had consummated an 
annexation treaty with Hawaii which, if Presi- 
dent Cleveland had supported it, would have 
been ratified. Under that treaty the Hawaiian 
group would have become an integral part of the 
territory of the United States and the people 
would have become United States citizens. The 
delay of five years in making Hawaiian annexa- 
tion an accomplished fact did not alter the popu- 
lar understanding of the principles that were 
involved. For a long time there had been a 
reciprocity treaty between the Sandwich Islands 
and the United States which made trade practi- 
cally as free as between any two of our States ; 
and it was always taken for granted that the 
commercial union brought about for a limited 
period by the reciprocity treaty was to be estab- 
lished permanently by annexation. 


OF THE WORLD. 


what Undoubtedly it was the common un- , 
Annexation derstanding that the Hawaiian Islands 


to the Public. were to have free trade with the 
United States ; that their people were to be re- 
garded as citizens of the United States ; that they 
were to have self-governing institutions some- 
what on the plan of one of our Territories ; 
and, finally, that the question of their having 
representation in the national Government at 
Washington was one which could be trusted 
safely to the indefinite future. Now it was also 
true, undoubtedly, that the American people as 
a whole understood Puerto Rican annexation as 
signifying just what had been involved in the 
popular discussion, for some years previous, of 
Hawaiian annexation. Puerto Rico was to be- 
come American soil, and the Puerto Ricans were 
to become American citizens in the same sense 
in which Mexicans in New Mexico and California 
had become our fellow-citizens after the acquisi- 
tion of those regions by the United States. And 
certainly it was quite foreign to the American 
habit of thought to suppose for a moment that 
tariff barriers, either high or low, would be con- 
tinued between the United States and the West 
Indian island thus annexed. The Puerto Ricans 
themselves thought they were becoming citizens 
of the United States, and shared the common 
view that they were to be brought inside the 
working of our scheme of national taxation. 


To Every It is not necessary to complicate ques- 
ag tions now on our hands for immediate 
Answer. (lecision like that of Puerto Rico with 


others which must be met on their own merits 
when they come up. The Philippine question is 
separate and distinct. There are many reasons 
why it would not appear feasible to bring the 
Philippine archipelago into commercial union 
with the United States. Our Constitution pre- 
scribes unrestricted freedom of trade between the 
States ; but it does not follow that our Govern- 
ment may not exercise political authority outside 
of the United States. And it is not the popular 
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understanding that we have annexed the Philip- 
pine Islands in the same full sense in which we 
have acquired Puerto Rico. We are not now 
speaking so much of legal distinctions as of pop- 
ular understandings. When it comes to the future 
of Cuba, that also is a question by itself. Cuba 
will presumably become an independert republic 
under our protection, its foreign affairs being in- 
trusted to our charge and its trade relations being 
secured under a favorable reciprocity arrange- 
ment with the United States. Such an arrange- 
ment ought to work well enough for twenty or 
thirty years. Jy that time the younger genera- 
tion of Cubans would know English as a second 
language, and Cuba would probably be ready for 
full admission to the Union as a State. 
Oreanizing \V hile the House of Representatives 
Hawaii asa was at work on a Puerto Rico bill, 
Territory. the Senate, in its leisurely way, was 
debating a measure for establishing territorial 
government in Hawaii. This interesting Pacific 
group was so well organized as an independent 
government under President Dole and his able 
and patriotic associates that it has managed to 
get on very comfortably, in spite of some incon- 
veniences, during the nearly two years that it has 
been waiting, since its annexation by this coun- 
try, for Congress to ordain its plan of govern- 
ment under the terms of the measure which the 
Hawaiian Commission had drawn up and which 
the Senate with some modifications adopted and 
sent to the House early in March. The Hawaiian 
group becomes the United States Territory of 
Hawaii. Its domestic government will continue 
to be carried on‘ under a plan which virtually 
reénacts the existing Hawaiian constitution. The 
present law-making body at Honolulu has two 
houses, the lower one of which is selected by 
voters able to read and write either the English 
or Hawaiian language. Besides having this in- 
telligence qualification, voters for members of the 
upper chamber must have a certain property 
qualification. The Hawaiian Commission advised 
the coritinuance of these restrictions upon the 
suffrage, but the Senate finally struck out the 
property clause, so that the intelligence qualifica- 
tion alone remained. The Senate ought to have 
borne in mind, however, that there is a broad 
difference between establishing new restrictions 
and merely leaving undisturbed for a time those 
that already exist. It is best for all races in 
Hawaii, for the present, that the people of Amer- 
ican, English, and German origin, together with 
the better element of the Hawaiian natives, should 
continue in control. The existing franchise sys- 
tem was worked out several years ago with much 
care and study. It is always easy to broaden.the 
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terms of the elective franchise, but it is never 
easy to contract or disqualify. Congress could 
at any time in the future strike out the property 
qualification upon satisfactory assurances that it 
served no necessary purpose. The Hawaiian 
Commission, after studying the problem care- 
fully, thought the existing terms of the fran- 
chise ought not at present to be altered. 


The measure that passed the Senate 
Satisfactory is designed to stop permanently the 
Solution. eoolie labor system on the Hawaiian 
plantations, inasmuch as it extends to the Sand. 
wich Islands the contract labor laws and the Chi- 
nese exclusion laws under which we live on the 
mainland. The United States tariff and revenue 
system are of course extended to embrace Ha. 
waii, and all the people become citizens of the 
United States who were citizens of Hawaii when 
we annexed the islands. All local laws and in- 
stitutions are continued without change, unless 
inconsistent with the Constitution of the United 
States. Thus the problems of government in 
Hawaii, which a few years ago seemed so excess- 
ively difficult and complicated, bid fair to be 
worked out in a thoroughly satisfactory way. 
Annexation secures for the group the stability in 
its foreign relations and the security from revolu- 
tionary changes at home that it had needed for 
so long atime. On the other hand, its brief ex- 
perience as an independent republic forced it to 
work out many of its own governmental prob- 
lems of a strictly local nature, and the results are 
now accepted and confirmed in the measure pend- 
ing at Washington. In many ways the problem 
of Puerto Rican government is much simpler 
than that of Hawaii. Japanese, Chinese, and 
Portuguese were flocking to the Sandwich 
Islands a few years ago, and no region in the 
world presented a greater variety of delicate and 
dangerous race problems. According to the lat- 
est available population statistics of the group, the 
native Hawaiians now number about 39,000, the 
Chinese about 26,000, Japanese 27,000, Portu- 
guese 15,000, and all others, including Ameri. 
cans, English, Germans and other Europeans, 
barely 10,000. 


Puerto Rico, on the other hand, has 

Treat Puerto i ' : 

Rico on the & homogeneous population. It is 

Hawaiian Plan. <4 50sed to number somewhere be- 
tween 800,000 and 1,000,000, about two-thirds 
being white and one-third colored, all speaking 
Spanish. The simple and obvious way to provide 
for the government of the island is to treat it in 
a way quite analogous to the treatment we are 
according to the Territory of Hawaii. When 
General Miles, in July, 1898, landed with his 
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military expedition near Ponce, he declared in a 
formal proclamation that the people of Puerto 
Rico under the American flag should ‘‘ enjoy the 
same privileges and the same immunities as cit- 
izens of the different States and Territories of 
the Union.” It is not necessary to raise the 
question whether or not the policy of the coun- 
try was fixed or its faith pledged for all time by 
the language of General Miles’ proclamation. It 
is merely enough to observe that none of us con- 
tradicted General Miies at that time, and we all 
supposed as a matter of course that the annexa- 
tion of Puerto Rico was going to mean precisely 
what the general himself had said. Puerto Rico 
was a fairly comfortable and prosperous place 
even under the Spanish colonial system. It will 
certainly become an American island in which 
we shall have just pride twenty-five years hence 
for its great progress under our flag, if we only 
keep the wisdom of our first intentions, There 
should be conferred upon Puerto Rico the bene- 
fits of full commercial union with this country. 
And other privileges in due time should be 
extended by act of Congress to make the people 
of Puerto Rico citizens not only of their own 
island, but also of the United States. Our sys- 
tem of justice should be made to include that 
island as it includes Arizona and Alaska, and as 
it will include Hawaii by virtue of the measure to 
which reference has been made. 
Puerto Rico is in a state of the most serious dis- 
tress. The island imports breadstuffs and exports 
such articles as sugar, coffee, tobacco, and fruit. 
Our people need what the people of Puerto Rico 
have to sell, and the people of Puerto Rico need 
in turn the flourand other food products of which 
we have always a great exportable surplus. 


Puerto Rico Lt bis message last December. as our 
andthe readers are well aware, President Mc- 
Tarif: — Kinley advocated the full inclusion of 

Puerto Rico in our commercial zone of unfettered 
trade. The Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, however, decided in favor of estab- 
lishing a low rate of duty, and they agreed to 
make this 15 per cent. of the existing Dingley 
tariff rates. It was claimed with entire truth 
that this arrangement would relieve Puerto Rico’s 
immediate commercial stagnation practically as 
well as if the entire duty had been abolished. 
It was held further that the moderate revenue 
that would be collected from this low custom- 
house tax was needed in Puerto Rico for current 
expenditures, in the lack of a suitable income 
from other sources, and that Puerto Rico would 
really be much better off under the low duty 
than with unrestricted trade. Those best quali- 
fied, however, to speak for the Puerto Ricans 


At present : 





‘seem unanimous in declaring that the island can 
readily enough get all the revenue it needs from 
other sources, and that the one thing requisite to 
the establishment of a stable equilibrium is to 
do just what everybody in the United States and 
in Puerto Rico expected as a matter of course 
when we took the island—namely, make Puerto 
Rico part of the United States for all purposes 
of trade, commerce, and national taxation. The 
15-per-cent. bill was made a strict party measure 
in the House, and it passed on February 28 by a 
vote of 172 to 160. The earlier proposal of the 
Ways and Means Committee had been for a 25- 
per-cent. rate. The dissatisfaction, however, 
was so great that this was reduced to 15 per 
cent., with the further proviso that it was to be 
limited to a period of two years. 


Whatever else may be said of this 
poe oy Sue. Plan, it is excessively bad politics for 

the Republicans. Certain protected 
interests are strongly opposed to Puerto Rican 
free trade, but they can hardly be pleased with 
the outcome in the House. They ought to have 
saved their ammunition for a real occasion. 
What they have succeeded in doing has been to 
put the Republican party in a somewhat ridicu- 
lous position, all for the sake of being able to 

















WHOOP LA!! 
Puerto Rico means to get in anyhow. 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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impose a tariff tax only one-seventh as much as 
the ordinary tax on other imports, and this for a 
scanty two years. The common-sense way to 
look at it was that in annexing Puerto Rico we 
had simply added a few square miles more to the 
sugar lands of Louisiana, a little more to the 
tobacco lands of Connecticut and Virginia, and 
something more to the fruit lands of Florida and 
southern California. It is as if another county or 
two had taken to raising oranges, or the sugar 
belt on our Gulf coast had been widened a few 
miles. If we must raise tariff barriers, let them 
be against outsiders and not against our own ; 
and little Puerto Rico in all decency belongs on 
our side of the line. When the House passed its 
bill there was a storm of disapproval throughout 
the country. This was met by a recommendation 
on the part of President McKinley that Congress 
should immediately appropriate for the relief of 
Puerto Rico a sum of money equal to the amount 
of duties that had been paid on goods brought to 
this country from Puerto Rico since our annexa- 
tion of that island. This was estimated at about 
$2,000,000 to January 1, 1900. Although the 
proposal came as a surprise, it was promptly ac- 
cepted and adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives on March 2. The Senate proceeded with 
more deliberation, but passed the same measure 
on March 16. In neither House was there any 
disposition to make a party issue of this relief bill, 
every one professing to wish Puerto Rico well. 


The Puerto Rican tariff question is 


The Merits : ‘ 
ofthe purely oneof expediency, good faith, 
Question. ond simple common sense. Some of 


the Republicans seem to have labored under the 
impression that it was necessary to impose a duty 
on Puerto Rican products in order to show that we 
could do so if we desired. They feared the spread 
of the doctrine that free trade necessarily follows 
the flag, and that the Constitution in that regard 
is self-acting and obligatory. A sufficient answer 
would seem to be that we have now for some 
time past owned Puerto Rico, and yet we have 
enforced a tariff tax on trade between the island 
and our mainland. To charge one-seventh of the 
McKinley rate for two years longer would do 
nothing more to establish the principle. In 
other words, the constitutional question as it may 
henceforth relate to the treatment of the Philip- 
pine Islands will not be embarrassed through 
doing with Puerto Rico the thing that is expedi- 
ent. This sound and statesmanlike position was 
immediately taken by Senator Davis, of Minne- 
sota, when the bill came before the Senate. He 
introduced an amendment extending our system 
to Puerto Rico in a manner virtually analogous 
to the treatment accorded Hawaii. 
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SENATOR CUSHMAN K, DAVIS. 


[he Free Trade His amendment took the form of in- 
mendments of . - 

Senators Davis Corporating into the bill those pro- 
and Beveridge. visions of the Constitution of the 
United States which prescribe freedom and uni. 
formity in the commercial relations of the States. 
There is nothing whatever in Senator Davis’ 
amendment that is not in perfect harmony with 
the doctrine so ably expounded in the present 
number of the Review by Professor Judson, of 
the University of Chicago. This view is exactly 
the opposite of the one which Mr. Bryan and the 
Democrats take, to the effect that the Constitu- 
tion itself goes into operation with the acquisition 
of new territory. Senator Davis’ amendment was 
introduced on March 5. On the 19th, Senator 
Beveridge, of Indiana, reduced the matter to its 
very simplest terms by introducing the following 
as an amendment to the Puerto Rican Tariff bill : 


All articles coming into the United States from 
Puerto Rico, or going into Puerto Rico from the United 
States, shall be admitted free of duty, but this act shall 
not be construed as extending the Constitution of the 
United States, or any part thereof, over Puerto Rico, 
and it is hereby declared that the Constitution of the 
United States is not extended over Puerto Rico. 


Neither in the practical object meant to be ac- 
complished, nor yet in legal theory or doctrine is 
there any inconsistency between the Davis amend- 
ment and the Beveridge proposal. Both seem to 
us to be right in policy, sound in principle, and 
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in the line both of the duty and of the disposition 
of the people of the United States toward the 
people of Puerto Rico. 


Gute’e - uae month the Secretary of War, 
Approaching Mr. Root, paid a visit to Cuba, where 
Flections. he made a considerable tour of in- 
spection in company with Governor-General 
Wood and held numerous conferences. Cuba is 
now progressing steadily. To the native editor 
of one of the Havana newspapers—who declared 
that the Cubans were not being allowed to show 
whether or not they were prepared for self-gov- 
ernment, and were in that respect no better off 
now than under the Spaniards—Mr. Root made 
the pointed reply that out of four hundred em- 
ployees in the Havana custom-house only four 
were Americans. Our readers will scarcely need 
to be reminded that under Spanish rule the cus- 
tom-house in Havana, from the top to the bot- 
tom, was packed with Spaniards. To-day the 
personnel of the establishment is almost wholly 
made up of Cubans. Nearly every civil and 
judicial office in the island of Cuba to-day is 
filled by a man of Cuban birth. Under the 
Spanish régime the municipal elections were an 
absurd farce ; they resulted almost invariably in 
the selection of Spaniards for all offices. There 
were times when every single member of the 
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SENATOR DAVIS WITH HIS AMENDMENT PUNCTURES DEMO- 
CRATIC HOPES BASED ON THE PUERTO RICO TARIFF. 


From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 
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municipal council of the city of Havana, for ex- 
ample, was a Spaniard. At other times the Cu- 
bans had not more than one or two members in 
a body of considerable size. This month is to 
see the completion of preparations for the hold- 
ing of an entirely new sort of municipal elections 
in Cuba, in which Cubans for the first time in 
their history will have a real chance to elect their 
local governing bodies. It is announced that 
these municipal elections will occur in May. Let 
no one suppose that there has been any delay in 
the process of establishing self-governing institu- 
tions among the Cubans. On the contrary, there 
has been as great speed as has been either possi- 
ble or desirable. By the terms of the treaty 
of peace with Spain, the Spaniards resident in 
Cuba were to be accorded a period of one year 
from the date of the final exchange of the treaty 
ratifications in which to make a final decision as 
to their allegiance. That year ends on April 11. 
Nothing whatever for the cause of Cuban self- 
government could have been gained by any at- 
tempt to institute government based upon local 
elections during this preliminary year. The re- 
sult of these elections will be watched with great 
concern. Some time later—nobody now knows 
just when—a general convention will be elected 
to deal with the larger questions of Cuban gov- 
ernment. Senator Platt, of Connecticut, chair- 
man of the Committee on Relations with Cuba, 
together with Senators Aldrich, of Rhode Island, 
and Teller, of Colorado, of the same committee, 
went to Cuba last month to gain personal insight 
into the situation, in view of the interesting po- 
litical changes that will speedily follow the first 
anniversary of our completed peace with Spain. 


dient Since there were no accurate popula- 
and tion statistics at the outbreak of the 
Fducation. insurrection in 1895, it can never be 
known exactly how large a proportion of the pop- 
ulation of Cuba perished in consequence of the 
hardships of the war period. The starvation and 
disease attributed to General Weyler’s reconcen.- 
tration policy caused the death of scores, if not 
hundreds, of thousands. It is reported that the 
practical problem of providing for the orphaned 
children in Cuba is one of very serious dimen- 
sions. Meanwhile the women of the United 
States have formed a Cuban orphans’ aid society, 
and they can show excellent results already real- 
ized, which, they assure us, are only the small 
beginning of the great things they have deter- 
mined upon. A wonderful fair is soon to be held 
in New York for the benefit of this Cuban 
orphans’ fund, and plans now on foot are quite 
certain to result in the speedy establishment all 
over Cuba of homes for orphan children under 
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the auspices of American women. With all pos- 
sible aid and encouragement from Governor- 
General Wood, the work of establishing free pub- 
lic schools throughout Cuba has been going on 
with much enthusiasm. The schools are under 
the direction of Mr. Alexis E. Frye, and late re- 
ports indicate an enrollment in the new schools of 
150,000 children. It is reported that an effort 
is going to be made in the coming summer to 
bring 1,000 Cuban teachers to this country, 
where, if the plan is carried through, they are to 
enjoy some of the advantages of the summer 
school for teachers at Harvard, and are after- 
ward to be taken on an extended tour of observa. 
tion through the country. The plan is an ex- 
cellent one on many accounts. The Cuban Edu- 
cational Association, in aquiet and unpretentious 
way, continues to find places in the schools and 
colleges in this country for deserving young Cu- 
bans who have money enough to pay a part of 
their expenses. All these and other kindred 
agencies are simply doing their part toward the 
honorable and successful completion of the work 
that the United States took upon itself in 1898 
when it determined.to deliver Cuba from an in. 
tolerable situation. Spanish misgovernment is 
at an end in Cuba; but during the period of the 
island’s convalescence, so to speak, there will be 
special need for the neighborly offices of the phi- 
lanthropists and educators of the United States. 


The new Philippine commission has 

Philippine been completed. We announced last 
‘month the selection of Judge Taft, of 
Cincinnati, as its chairman. Of the old commis- 
sion one member is retained, namely, Mr. Dean 
C. Worcester. The other three members are 
Judge Henry C. Ide, of Vermont, Gen. Luke 
EK. Wright, of Tennessee, and Prof. Bernard 
Moses, of the University of California. Judge 
Ide has served as chief-justice of Samoa. Gen. 
eral Wright is a Memphis lawyer of high repute. 
Bernard Moses is a political scientist of distinc- 
tion, and American historical students are famil- 
iar with his attainments in the field of Spanish 
colonial administration and law. The commis- 
sion is exceedingly well-constituted for the pur- 
pose of organizing and establishing civil gov- 
ernment in the Philippines. Bishop Henry C. 
Potter, of New York, who returned last month 
from a visit to Manila in the interest of Episco- 
pal missions, came back with most unqualified 
praise for General Otis in the work he has been 
doing. Bishop Potter takes the ground that we 
are in the Philippines to stay, and could not get 
out honorably if we would; and that, therefore, 
to discuss the question whether we ought or 
ought not to have assumed sovereignty there is to 
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deal with a purely academic question. In the Sen. 
ate, on March 7, Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
made a speech generally regarded as the most im- 
portant of his career hitherto, in which he advo- 
cated the bill which authorizes the President to 
proceed to establish government in the Philip- 
pines, and took occasion to review the whole his- 
tory of our acquisition of the islandsand our deal- 
ing with the natives. Hisspeechis one which will 
be greatly used by the Republicans in the cam- 
paign this year. Serious complaints are made of 
the prevalence of American beer saloons in Manila. 


After duly considering the Hay- 
~—< Pauncefote treaty, the nature of 
Amended. which we discussed last month, the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations under 
the leadership of Senator Cushman K. Davis, of 
Minnesota, decided that it would be unwise to 
ratify the instrument without material amend- 
ment. Mr. Davis’ amendment took the form of 
a clause admitting the night of the United States 
Government to use the canal for defensive pur- 
poses in time of war. During the wide discus- 
sion of the subject last month, it became evident 
that the country concurs in the views expressed 
in the March number of this magazine. It is not 
now probable that the Government of the United 
States will ever take the money of American tax- 
payers to aforeign land, there to construct vast 
public works of an essentially strategic nature, 
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THREE MEMBERS OF THE NEW PHILIPPINE COMMISSION. 


on the express understanding that such works 
should never be a benefit to this country in a time 
of military need. Senator Davis in the present 
instance as on more than one previous occasion, 
has shown himself a true exponent of American 
policy. If England should be unwilling to join 
in the simple abrogation of the Clayton- Bulwer 
treaty, or to accept the Davis amendment of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, the people of the United 
States would not be slow to draw the appropriate 
inferences. In any case, as we remarked last 
month, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is recognized 
by the opponents of any isthmian canal whatever 
as having for the present most effectively blocked 
the pending bills for the construction of a water- 
way by the Government of the United States. 
Since the Secretary of State seems to be 
out of sympathy with the plan of a thoroughly 
American canal, and since such a plan cannot be 
carried through without diplomatic negotiations 
which would require more than a half-hearted 
codperation on the part of the State Department, 
the whole subject will probably have to remain 
in abeyance for some time to come. 


ins Meanwhile, it is announced that the 
er Matters . ° 
of a Diplomatic State Department is actively arrang- 
Nature. ing for the holding of another Pan. 
American conference next year, the meeting- 
place to be the City of Mexico. It is also said 
that negotiations are pending on the part of the 
State Department looking toward the purchase 
of the Danish islands in the West Indies, and 
that inquiries are being made as to the possibility 


of the transfer to our Government by Ecuador, 
for a due consideration, of one or more of the 
Galapagos Islands. There has been a great 
deal of uneasiness and incipient revolution brew- 
ing in Central America, and the State Depart- 
ment has instructed our representatives there to 
do everything in their power to keep the pot 
from boiling over. <A certain element in Nica- 
ragua has seemed disposed to acquire and annex 
so much of the territory of Costa Rica as may be 
affected by the route of the proposed Nicaragua 
Canal. The Nicaraguans would like to be able 
to control the canal negotiations without having 
Costa Rica concerned in them. The only simple 
solution of the whole complicated situation is for 
the United States toacquire by purchase from the 
two states such bits of territory as are necessary 
for the full control of Lake Nicaragua, the canal 
route, and a port on either ocean. Apropos of 
relations with England, it is to be noted that 
the British Ambassador at Washington, Lord 
Pauncefote, has received instructions that he is 
to remain for some time yet to come. He 
reached the retiring age more than a year ago, 
but it was thought best that he should stay on at 
Washington through the past winter. He had 
made all his arrangements to leave Washington 
on March 28 and sail from New York on the fol- 
lowing day. The unfavorable reception by the 
Senate and the country of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, and the status of some other matters like 
the Alaskan boundary question, seem to have 
supplied the reasons for the retention of Lord 
Pauncefote at the American post. The people of 
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our far Northwest are greatly disturbed by what 
they regard as the danger of the sacrifice of 
American territorial rights in the settlement of 
the dispute about the boundary. The continued 
reports of the wealth of the Cape Nome gold dig- 
gings form the chief burden of the news that 
comes from Alaska; and American miners are 
said to have been leaving the Canadian Klondike 
in great numbers in order to try their luck under 
the Stars and Stripes on the icy beaches of Cape 
Nome. 


The Gold Questions of monetary standards, 
Stangara fet; currency, and banking held the first 

March 14. place in the politics and discussion of 
the Presidential year 1896. The Republican 
party can now say that it has embodied its posi- 
tion in the laws of the land. The new enact- 
ment not only declares the gold standard and au- 
thorizes a large Treasury reserve to maintain 
that standard, but it assigns to the Secretary of 
the Treasury the power and the duty to maintain 
the reserve, if the necessity arises, by the sale of 
gold bonds. This legislation, of course, does 
not put it out of the power of the American peo- 
ple to take any course they may prefer in the 
future ; but it makes it highly improbable that 
there will be any successful attempt to change 
the standard at any time in the near future, and 
still further unlikely that any serious effort will 
ever be made to treat any part of the existing 
public indebtedness of the United States as if it 
were payable with silver. The measure as re- 
ported from the conference committee of the two 
Houses passed the Senate on March 6 by a very 
strict party vote of 44 to26. One Democrat, Mr. 
Lindsay, of Kentucky, supported the bill, and 
one Republican, Mr. Chandler, of New Hamp- 
shire, voted against it. The bill was passed in 
the House of Representatives on Tuesday, the 
13th, by a majority of 46, and was signed by 
President McKinley on the following day. 


The part of the measure that was of 
the most immediate interest was that 
which had to do with the refunding 
of the public debt on a 2-per-cent. basis, and the 
changes in the national banking law, intended to 
promote the absorption of the new bonds by the 
banks as the security for their issues of circulat- 
ing notes. The new law permits banks to issue 
notes up to the extent of their capital, and re- 
duces the annual tax on circulation by one-half. 
It also permits the establishment in small places 
of national banks with a capital of $25,000. The 
new 2-per-cent. bonds are to be issued in volun- 
tary exchange for outstanding bonds which ag- 
gregate altogether about $800,000,000 par value. 


Refunding 
the Debt at 
2 per cent. 
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These outstanding bonds would in any case fall 
due in from three or four to seven or eight years. 
For purposes, therefore, of trust funds and bank 
circulation, the new 2-per-cent. bonds, which 
will not mature for a long time, will be regarded 
as very desirable. The high quotations which 
they already command would seem to give prom- 
ise of a very rapid presentation of the old bonds 
for exchange, especially as the law authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay a premium in 
connection with the exchange. A month or two 
hence it will be possible to speak with some cer- 
tainty upon the measure of success that this huge 
refunding operation is destined to obtain. Mean- 
while, it is at least worth while to note the fact 
that there is a ready market for the securities of 
the United States Government at 2 per cent., 
and that such securities immediately command a 
high premium. The credit of our government 
is now far better than that of any other in the 
world. It is also worth while to note the fact 
that the position of New York as an international 
money market is developing by leaps and bounds, 
and that this has been evinced lately by large 
subscriptions toward a Russian loan, and by 
the report that a large part of the new British 
war loan—which, by the way, draws 23 per 
cent. interest—would have been readily taken in 
New York, as shown by the subscriptions, if 
British capital had not been far more than equal 
to its absorption. 


The period of the presidential cam- 
paign will soon be upon us. As yet, 
no large movement of an independent 
or third party nature is visible. Mr. McKinley’s 
re-nomination is still undisputed in the Republican 
camp, and Mr. Bry- 
an’s name is the only 
one mentioned in 
connection with the 
Democratic nom1i- 
nation. The fusion 
Populists will hold 
an early convention, 
the date having been 
set for May 9, and 
the place selected 
being Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. This 
is the home of Sen- 
ator Pettigrew, who 
has been the most 
bitter and irrepressi- 
ble opponent of the 
various policies of 
the McKinley Ad- 
ministration of all 


Presidential 
Politics. 
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JUDGE HENRY C. CALDWELL, OF ARKANSAS. 


the opposition Senators. Mr. Pettigrew was for- 


merly a Republican ; he would now perhaps be 
classed as a Populist supporter of Mr. Bryan, 
although he belongs nominally to the Silver 


party. The Sioux Falls convention is expected 
to nominate William J. Bryan and Judge Henry 
C. Caldwell, of Arkansas. The non-fusion, or 
middle-of-the-road Populists, it will be remem- 
bered, held their convention as long ago as Sep- 
tember, 1898, and nominated Wharton Barker, 
of Philadelphia, and Ignatius Donnelly, of Min- 
nesota. They are to have another convention, 
however, at Cincinnati, on May 9, the very day 
that the fusion Populists meet at Sioux Falls. 
Karly last month the ‘‘Social Democrats” convened 
at Indianapolis, and promulgated a ticket headed 
by the name of Eugene V. Debs, with Job Har- 
riman as the candidate for Vice-President. The 
Republican convention, as already announced, 
will meet at Philadelphia on June 17. The 
Prohibitionists will hold their convention ten 
days later, at Chicago. The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee finally decided against the 
claims of Milwaukee,, and the convention will be 
held in Kansas City, on July 4. 
enthusiastic Bryan convention, and it is declared 
in some quarters that Judge Caldwell will be 
readily accepted as the candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent. Henry C. Caldwell is a judge of the United 
States Circuit Court, who was originally a Re- 
publican, but is said to have become a supporter 
of Mr. Bryan. Mr. Bryan, by the way, was 
forty years old on March 19. 
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The disturbed political situation in 
Kentucky was somewhat relieved by 
the adjournment of the Legislature 
on March 13. By agreement, the questions at 
issue in the gubernatorial contest had been left 
for decision to the law courts of the State. Gov- 
ernor Taylor meanwhile continued to hold the 
office. If he is ousted, it must now be by virtue 
of a decision of the Court of Appeals. The Leg- 
islature had appropriated $100,000 for the arrest 
and conviction of the assassin of Senator Goebel, 
and there was fear lest serious disturbance should 
result from the attempt to fasten this crime upon 
politicians of some prominence. The Legislature 
also appropriated $100,000 for the organization 
of a new State militia force under the authority 
of Mr. Beckham, the Democratic claimant of the 
governorship. The situation is extremely un- 
fortunate, and it continues to be fraught with 
danger. Nothing but the steadying reflection 
that Kentucky, after all, is part of a great nation 
which would certainly intervene to put down a 
civil war, has thus far availed to prevent actual 
conflict. The history of the past few weeks in 
Kentucky makes it easier for us to understand 
the nature of those revolutionary outbreaks that 
occur so frequently in the small and turbulent 
Latin-American republics. 


Kentucky's 
Political 
Troubles. 


The South as a whole is suffering 
greatly from the uncurbed spirit of 
violence. Submission to the processes 
of law is the lesson that above all others needs to 
be learned in that part of the country. The lynch- 
ing statistics of the past year would seem to in- 
dicate a slight improvement, but the betterment 
is not marked enough yet to indicate conclusively 
that the lynching habit is soon to be broken up. 
The worst thing about the mob rule of the South 


Southern 
Problems. 


It will be an \y/| 


THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE SHOTGUN. 
From the Herald (New York). 
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is that it has quite frankly abandoned its old pre- 
text that lynching was reserved for the punish- 
ment of men unmistakably guilty of crimes. of 
violence against women. Nearly all the lynch- 
ings of the past two or three years have been for 
other offences, and many of them on mere sus- 
picion of things so trivial as to be either not 
punishable at all by law or else deserving only a 
small fine or a few days’ detention. The South 


itself, of course, must rise to the solution of its 








HON. A. H. LONGINO. 


(Governor of Mississippi.) 


own problems. An important conference to dis- 
cuss these questions is to be held in Montgomery, 
the capital of Alabama, on the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
days of May. The conference has been called by 
southern white men, who announce the problems 
to be discussed with eminent fairness and frank- 
ness. The neighboring State of Mississippi mean- 
while has a new governor, the Hon. A. H. 
Longino, whose position on the subject of lynch- 
ing, as set forth in his inaugural address in Janu- 
ary, is all that could possibly be desired. Gov- 
ernor Longino advocates a law which would give 
to the surviving family of every man who is 
lynched a large fixed sum of money, to be paid 
out of the treasury of the county in which the 
lynching occurred. Governor Longino’s address 
made a brave plea for the education of the negroes. 


Industriat One of the topics set for the confer- 
Training for " a im a q 
the Colored ence at Montgomery is negro indus 
Race. trial training. The possibilities, as 
they appear to us, are presented elsewhere in 
this number of the Review in an article entitled 
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‘¢¢ Learning By Doing,’ at Hampton.” That 
great institution in Virginia is sending many 
hundreds of well-qualified colored teachers to 
assist in the wise training of the colored race 
throughout the South. Other important insti- 
tutions, such for example as the one under Mr. 
Booker Washington at Tuskegee, in Alabama, 
and the one of which Mr. Woodworth is the 
president at Tougaloo, Mississippi, are doing 
noteworthy work of a kindred sort. It is to be 
hoped that the Montgomery conference may rec- 
ognize to the full the usefulness of these insti- 
tutions as sources for the supply of exactly the 
right kind of colored teachers and neighborhood 
missionaries that the immediate situation so 
greatly demands throughout the regions where 
eight or ten millions of colored people form the 
principal agricultural and industrial population. 
The North, meanwhile, it is also to be hoped, 
will contribute with more liberality and heartiness 
than ever to the support of such institutions as the 
oneat Hampton. The carrying on of these schools 
with efficiency is impossible without a large in- 
come. No better use could be found for money. 
To maintain an industrial school that can sup- 
ply teachers for other industrial schools and that 
can set the pace for agricultural and normal edu- 
cation for the colored race of the South is not to 
carry on a profit-earning enterprise. On the 
contrary, it is a business that shows a heavy de- 
ficit every year ; and this money has to be made 
up by contributions. It is to speak volumes in 
a sentence when one simply remarks that the 
great majority of the plucky colored boys and 
girls at Hampton manage to pay by their own 
work—either in a productive industry of the 
school or in teaching or other work outside—for 
their board, clothing, and general expenses. But 
it is too much to suppose that they should be 
able also to pay the cost of the extensive and 
elaborate educational organization of which they 
enjoy the benefit. There has to be raised every 
year asum amounting to about $100 per capita 
for the entire student population. It is to be 
regretted that Dr. H. B. Frissell, who succeeded 
on the death of General Armstrong to the prin- 
cipalship of the institute, has to give so much of 
his time to the necessary annual money-raising. 
He is fortunate, however, in having the support 
of an ideal board of trustees, under the chair 
manship of Mr. Robert C. Ogden, of New York ; 
and it is always to be borne in mind that the 
campaigning for the support of such an in- 
stitution as Hampton helps to instruct a great 
many people in the North who otherwise might 
not have the benefit of knowing what such in- 
stitutions are doing to help solve the country’s 
great problems. : 
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Our review of operations in South 

The Surrender A frica last month closed with the re- 
of Cronje. é e 

lief of Kimberley, the retreat of the 
Boer forces under General Cronje, and the ex- 
pectation that Lord Roberts would soon be in 
occupation of Bloemfontein, the capital of the 
Orange Free State. The movement toward 
Bloemfontein was interrupted by the success of 
General Macdonald of the Highland Brigade, and 
General French, commanding the cavalry division 
in a great manceuvre that resulted in the sur- 
rounding of General Cronje’s retreating army, 
which was rendered slow of movement by the 
limitations of the oxas atransportanimal. Kim- 
berley had been relieved on February 15. The 
entrapping of Cronje’s army occurred on the 
19th. It was not until eight days later, namely, 
February 27, that General Cronje unconditionally 
surrendered, turning over to Lord Roberts some 
4,000 men. The English forces to which Cronje 
surrendered numbered not less than 40,000; 
and, since reinforcements had been arriving con- 
stantly, the number was probably greater than 
that. Cronje’s troops had intrenched themselves 
in the bed of the Modder River at Koodoos Rand 
Drift. They had not lost many men in the pro- 
tracted and continuous artillery fire of the English 
army, but their animals had been killed, and 
their further resistance was useless. Part of the 
Boer artillery was captured, but some of their 
largest guns had mysteriously disappeared. Lord 
Roberts in his despatch to England: emphasized 
the fact that the surrender of Cronje had occur- 
red on the anniversary of the British defeat by 
the Boers at Majuba Hill and the British public 
and press rang the changes upon the avenging of 
Majuba with an unrestrained exulting over a 
brave enemy that seemed scarcely justified by the 
facts. Nothing could have been more unlike than 
the conditions of February 27, 1881, and Feb- 
ruary 27, 1900. Turning to a contemporary ac- 
count of the former engagement, we read as 
follows : 


General Colley proceeded to occupy with about 700 
men the height of Spitzkop on Majuba Mountain, 
which commanded the Boers’ position. On the follow- 
ing day, February 27, the Boers carried the eminence by 
storm, with the most heroic exertions. The British 
commander, Sir George Pomeroy Colley, who was also 
the High Commissioner for Southeast Africa, was slain 
with 82 others, and 184 were disabled or captured. The 
repeated successes which the Dutch farmers gained 
over the British regulars were won in nearly every in- 
stance with astonishingly small numbers, although the 
morale of the British troops was not particularly de- 
fective. 


We may merely add that not more than 200 
Boers were engaged in the famous Majuba Hill 
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battle of nineteen years ago. If the English had 
not distinctly challenged these comparisons by 
their own allusions, it would seem hardly kind to 
recall the facts. It was reported that Cronje and 
his men would be sent to St. Helena. This idea 
seemed to appeal quite irresistibly to the same 
sentiment in England that had been so carried 
away with exultation over the military splendor 


a ee 





GEN. PIET CRONJE. 
From Black and White (London). 


of the achievement by which 40,000 or 50,000 
well equipped troops had secured the surrender 
of 4,000 farmers. The average British jingo is 
probably more deficient in the sense of humor 
than any other contemporary type of man. 


It had now become the obvious part 
of wisdom for the Boers to withdraw 
from the neighborhood of Ladysmith. 
This they did with entire success, taking their 
guns with them, although to cover their retreat 
they kept up a show of steady resistance to Gen- 
eral Buller’s fourth, or, as some writers reckon 
it, his fifth attempt to reach the beleaguered town. 
The siege of Ladysmith had lasted for 118 days. 
The garrison had suffered from failing food sup- 
plies and the prevalence of disease. The tone of 
the jingo press in England in its exultation over 
the relief of Ladysmith is well shown in the fol- 


The Relief 
of Ladysmith. 








THE TOWN OF LADYSMITH. 


lowing sentence, which appeared in the most 
widely circulated London newspaper: ‘‘ The Al- 
mighty God, Whose arm is strength, has blessed 
the efforts of General Buller’s army in Natal with 
complete victory.’’ The forces of Buller and 
White combined could not have been less than 
40,000. Ladysmith was entered on March 1. 
Never at any time since the beginning of January 
was the Boer force in that neighborhood larger 


than 7,000, and for some time previous to the 
Boer withdrawal at the end of February the num- 


ber had been much smaller. Buller’s ‘‘ complete 
victory,’ therefore, when stripped of the rhetoric 
of British jingoism, reduces itself to the simple 
proposition that four or five thousand Boers pru- 
dently and safely marched away with all that was 
valuable of their belongings, and left ten times as 
many Englishmen in unmolested possession of 
the British town of Ladysmith. This, indeed, 
was a most substantial desideratum for the Eng- 
lish, but it was not exactly an exhibition of 
superior British prowess. 


While Cronje’s stubbornness was de- 
taining Roberts’ great army, several 
thousand Boers 


The Occupation 
of Bloem- 
fontein. 


stand at so unstrategical a point, and, accordingly, 
withdrew without exposing themselves to loss, 
making for the more mountainous strongholds of 
the northern part of the Free State. So it hap- 
pened that the peace party, led by Mr. John Fraser 
of Bloemfontein, came out a mile or two with of- 
ficial keys and welcome words for Lord Roberts ; 
and the pretty village accordingly became British 
headquarters, with Roberts comfortably lodged 
in President Steyn’s mansion. Whereupon Lord 
Roberts sent another of those despatches which 
have made him so idolized in England. ‘+ By 
the help of God and the bravery of Her Majesty’s 
soldiers,’’ cabled Lord Roberts from Bloemfon- 
tein on March 13, ‘‘the troops under my com- 
mand have taken possession of Bloemfontein.” 
In the same despatch, however, he remarked 
that the enemy had withdrawn from the neigh- 
borhood, and that the officials of Bloemfontein 
had met him two miles from the town and pre- 
sented him the keys of the public offices. It was 
only a figure of speech, therefore, which General 
Roberts had used in his opening sentence when 
he declared that Bloemfontein had been won by 
the bravery of the troops. Or else it was what 





had assembled in the neigh- 
borhood of Bloemfontein un- 
der Commandants Botha, 
Delarey, and De Wet. Brit- 
ish reinforcements had been 
arrivingconstantly, however, 
and nothing more than de- 
sultory fighting occurred in 
the further march toward 
the capital of the Orange Free 





State. The Boers had never 
expected to make a decisive 


THE MARKET SQUARE OF BLOEMFONTEIN. 
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be a reasonable prediction 








BLOEMFONTEIN, CAPITAL OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE, 


lawyers might call ‘‘constructive” bravery. 
Doubtless, they would have been wholly brave 
in the assault on Bloemfontein if any resistance 
had been offered. Everyone knows that the 
men on both sides in the South African war are 
as brave as could be desired ; so there is all the 
less occasion for bombast and bragging. 


The Military With the occupation of Kimberley, 


situation Bloemfontein, and Ladysmith, there 
March. was still a little fighting in the rear to 


be done where parties of Boers were active below 
the Orange River along the northern. borders of 
Cape Colony. General Gatacre, General Clem- 
ents, and General Brabant operated on this line, 
with the effect of driving the Boer commands 
across the river, where it was their natural policy, 
if possible, to get past Bloemfontein and join the 
larger Boer bodies to the northward. It now 
remained to relieve the town of Mafeking, north 
of Kimberley, where Colonel Baden- Powell had 
inaintained so long and so plucky a resistance. 
Colonel Plumer had been approaching Mafeking 
from the north, and a detachment was sent 
under Colonel Peakman from Kimberley. It 
was expected that Mafeking would be relieved 
almost any day in the latter part of March. 
Thus, the war, considered from the military 
point of view, had passed through its initial 
stages. The Boers had withdrawn to the posi- 
tions where it had been supposed that a war 
would naturally begin. The British, meanwhile, 
had been constantly forwarding men and supplies 
until they were prepared to advance in over- 
whelming numbers. Lord Wolseley and the 
English military authorities felt themselves justi- 
fied, late in March. in the announcement that 
Pretoria would be occupied and the war brought 
to an end by May 15. This certainly seemed to 


froin the military point of 
view, while from the stand- 
point of politics there 
seemed good reason to hope 
that the Boers might give 
up the unequal contest and 
enter upon peace negotia- 
tions much sooner than the 
middle of May. 


P The second stage 
rom the 
Boer Point of the war may 
of ew. indeed prove 
very short; but if so it will 
not be due to strictly mil- 
itary considerations, but to 
the sensible decision to give 
upa hopeless resistance. <Al- 
though so tiny a people, the Boers have alr ady in- 
flicted fearful punishment upon the great empire 
that is opposing them. Our readers will remem- 
ber that in the exchange of predictions before the 
war began English statesmen and Enzlish generals 
alike had taken the view that the march to Pre- 
toria would be a practically bloodless holiday pic- 
nic, while President Kriger’s prediction was that 
if the English marched to Pretoria they must 
expect to do it with the loss of 10,000 men. 
What happened was that the Boers, by way of 
preliminary strategy, went over into English ter- 
ritory to meet the enemy as he approached, with 
the result of inflicting a loss about equal to Kri- 
ger’s prediction before the war had got as far as 
Transvaal territory. The English rejoicing over 
Cronje’s capture and the relief of Ladysmith and 
Kimberley was so great last month that many 
readers of the newspapers were misled into sup- 
posing that these events were great victories in 
the military sense and that the war was virtually 
ended. Itis not strange that the English relatives 
and friends of the 12,000 men of General White’s 
army, who were on short rations and suffering 
from disease at Ladysmith, were overjoyed when 
the Boers gave up the siege and withdrew. But 
it should be borne in mind that from the strict 
military point of view the Boers had won most of 
the substantial points in the game. Their object 
had been simply to hold White’s army in check 
at Ladysmith for the longest possible time, in 
order to put the English to the heaviest possible 
cost in men and money by the attempt to relieve 
White—thus diverting the English from their 
original plan of campaign. This piece of Boer 
strategy was carried out with brilliant success from 
the beginning to the end. It would have done 
the Boers no particular good to capture Lady- 
smith, inasmuch as the position itself would have 
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been valueless and they would have had White’s 
army to guard and feed as prisoners of war. So 
long as they could maintain the siege the army 
was virtually imprisoned, while compelled to find 
its own supplies. When at length the massing of 
immense English armies made the Ladysmith 
siege no longer feasible, the Boers quietly de- 
parted with their guns and munitions. 
weeks the Boer army near Ladysmith had 
been only 7,000 
or 8,000 strong, 
though it had ef- 
fectually penned 
up 12,000 Brit- 
ish soldiers under 
General White 
and _ repeatedly 
repulsed a great 
army of relief 
under General 
Buller. General 
Joubert, as chief 
in command of a 
body of undis- 
ciplined Boer 
farmers, had for 
months outwit- 
ted and out- 
fought about 
seven times as 
large a force of 
British troops led 
by famous gen- 
erals, and had 
then retired in 
fairly good order 
and fighting 
trim, having in- 
flicted far great- 
er losses upon the enemy than had been visited 
upon his men in return. 


No one doubts or disparages the valor 
of the English soldiers, who have un- 
questionably fought with unflinching 
courage. But if one is looking at this war 
merely from the point of view of military science, 
his admiration for the Boers must predominate. 
General Cronje had kept up the siege of Kim- 
berley in pursuance of the same strategy that 
General Joubert had exercised at Ladysmith. 
As at Ladysmith, so at Kimberley the Boers 
were inflicting a heavier penalty upon their ene- 
mies by merely maintaining the siege than if they 
had taken the town. Unfortunately for the full 
success of his plans, Cronje waited a little too 
long before beginning his withdrawal. He was 
overtaken and surrounded. Even then Cronje 


Their 
Superior 
Strategy. 


For many - 


MAJOR-GEN. GEO. ARTHUR FRENCH. 
(Commanding the Cavalry Division under Roberts.) 


showed his qualities by compelling the forces of 
the great British empire to struggle and storm 
for days before he surrendered. His plucky 
command, safely honeycombed in the river bed, 
had suffered very little loss from the furious 
bombardment of the 40,000 surrounding British 
troops. From the strictly military point of view, 
the general results of the Boer siege of Kimber- 
ley had been so brilliant a success for the Boers 
that the subse- 
quent capture of 
Cronje’s entire 
army was not a 
heavy price to 
pay. Its seri- 
ousness to the 
Boers was due, 
of course, chiefly 
to the fact that 
they have so 
scant a popula- 
tion from which 
to recruit fight- 
ing men that the 
disappearance of 
even 4,000 or 
5,000 is a matter 
of considerable 
moment, while 
Cronje himself 
would not  will- 
ingly have been 
spared. Every 
war raises up 
leaders of its 
own, however, 
and the Boers do 
not seem to be 
lacking for gen- 
erals of considerable efficiency. Several of their 
less known commanders have been recently pro- 
moted to high rank. 


Th _,. As for the occupation of Bloemfon- 
e Beginning : . , 
of the ‘Second tein, the capital of the Orange Free 
Half.” State, we remarked last month in an- 
ticipation of that event that the town was not, in 
the military sense, a stronghold; and to have 
made a serious attempt to hold it would have 
weakened the Boers, without any compensating 
results. From the very outset of the war it was 
obvious enough that in due time the British 
would have made their way across the Orange 
Free State without serious resistance. There 
had all along been a peace party in the Free 
State opposed to the war alliance with the Trans- 
vaal Republic and friendly to the English. The 
head of this party was a Scotchman, Mr. John 
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- Fraser. It was not strange, therefore, that when 
the British marched into Bloemfontein they were 
welcomed by Mr. Fraser and his associates of the 
minority party in the Free State. This was, of 
course, to be expected. Thus from the military 
point of view the first half of the war may be 
said to have ended in the withdrawal by the 
Boers from the temporary positions they had as- 
sumed in British territory and with the occupa- 
tion by Lord Roberts of the president’s house at 
Bloemfontein as his headquarters. The second 
half of the war has for its object the British con- 
quest of the Transvaal, the small republic in 
which are the richest gold mines in the world. 
This was not to begin without explicit under- 
standings as to the purposes of the belligerent 
powers. Presidents Kriger and Steyn improved 
the opportunity afforded by the relief of Lady- 
smith and Kimberley and the partial recovery of 
British prestige to insist upon raising the ques- 
tion of peace with the English Government. 


They had several objects in opening 
diplomatic communication with Eng- 
land. First, of course, they pro- 
foundly wished for peace, and they may have 
hoped that some honorable basis for it might be 
reached, But in any case they wished to clarify 
beyond dispute the motives and purposes with 
which the war was to be prosecuted henceforth, 
if indeed it must goon. English statesmen as- 
sured the world when they entered upon the war 


The 
Objects 
of the War. 


F. W, Reitz (State Secretary). S. M. Berger. 
S. J. P. Kruger (President). 


A. Wolmarans. 
P. J. Joubert (Com.-Gen.). 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 


P. A. Cronje (Superintendent of Natives). 
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that their sole object was to secure certain con- 
cessions and privileges for immigrants in the South 
African Republic, and that they had no intention 
of destroying the independence either of the 
Orange Free State or of the Transvaal. In reply 
to the overtures of Presidents Steyn and Kriiger 
for peace, Lord Salisbury has now plainly informed 
them that peace upon the basis of the independ- 
ence of the republics is no longer possible. It 
is officially avowed in England, with the enthusi- 
astic approval of all the politicians and all the 
newspapers supporting Lord Salisbury’s adminis. 
tration, that both the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal are to be annexed by conquest to the 
British empire. This declaration brings the 
whole war into harmonious line with the move- 
ment of which the Jameson raid was a part, and 
it will, of course, confirm the conviction of the 
South African Dutch that the British Govern- 
ment never really cared a fig for the pretended 
grievances of the Uitlanders at Johannesburg, 
but was deliberately trying to find ground for 
fastening a quarrel upon the Transvaal in order 
to provoke a strife which might give excuse to 
the policy of conquest. 


os The overtures for peace on the part 
Address to Of the two presidents were made under 
Salisbury. date of March 5 in a brief address of 


great eloquence and power. It is destined, if we 

mistake not, to prove a document of unusual his- 

torical note, and we cannot make better use of our 
space than to quote it in full. 
It is as follows : 


The blood and the tears of the 
thousands who have suffered in 
this war and the prospect of the 
moral and the economic ruin 
with which South Africa is now 
threatened make it necessary for 
both belligerents to ask them- 
selves, dispassionately and in the 
sight of the triune God, for what 
they are fighting, and whether 
the aim of each justifies all the 
appalling misery and devasta- 
tion. 

With this object, and in view 
of the assertions of various Brit- 
ish statesmen to the effect that 
this war was begun and is being 
carried on for the set purpose of 
undermining her majesty’s au- 
thority in South Africa and to 
set up an administration over all 
of South Africa independent of 
her majesty’s government, we 
consider it our duty to solemnly 
declare that the war was under- 
taken solely asa defensive meas- 
ure to safeguard the threatened 


J. H. M. Kock. 
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independence of the South African republics, and is only 
continued in order to secure and safeguard the incon- 
testable independence of both republics as sovereign 
international states, and to obtain the assurance that 
those of her majesty’s subjects who have taken part with 
us in this war shall suffer no harm whatever in person 
or in property. 

On these conditions, and on these conditions alone, 
are we now, as in the past, desirous of seeing peace re- 
established in the South African republics and of put- 
ting an end to the evils now reigning over South Africa. 
While her majesty’s government is determined to 
destroy the independence of the republics, there is noth- 
ing left to us and to our people but to persevere to the 
end in the course already taken. 

In spite of the overwhelming preéminence of the 
British empire we are confident that the God who 
lighted the inextinguishable fire cf love of freedom 
in the hearts of ourselves and of our fathers will not 
forsake us, but will accomplish his work in us and in 
our descendants. 

We have hesitated to make this declaration earlier to 
your excellency, as we feared that as long as the advan- 
tage was on our side, and as long as our forces held 
defensive positions far in her majesty’s colonies, such a 
declaration might hurt the feelings and the honor of 
the British people. But now that the prestige of the Brit- 
ish empire may be considered to be assured by the cap- 
ture of one of our forces by her majesty’s troops, and 
that we were thereby forced to evacuate other positions 
which our forces had occupied, that difficulty is over 
and we can no longer hesitate clearly to inform your 
government and people, in the sight of the whole civi- 
lized world, why we are fighting and on what conditions 
we are ready to restore peace. 


This, of course, is not in the least the 

ludependence document of defeated men humbly 
‘  eraving peace. It is rather a political 

paper calculated to affect public opinion in South 
Africa, Europe, and America, and above all 
designed to put Lord Salisbury on record as to 
his intentions. The receipt of the address by 
the English Government was kept secret for a 
few days, and meanwhile the two presidents, 
through the consular representatives at Pre- 
toria, had sent out to Europe and America 
appeals for intervention. The European coun- 
tries took’ no action on receipt of these appeals, 
but our State Department, which is supposed to 
have a very close understanding with the British 
Foreign Office, went through the form of in- 
structing our embassy at London to inform Lord 
Salisbury that we had been asked to intervene, 
and to say that our friendly offices would be 
available if desired. 
known already that they were not desired by 
England, and our approaches in. the matter 


merely gave England the opportunity to ,say» 


plainly that no outside interference of ‘any sort 
would be acceptable, and that England proposed 
to deal with the South African republics accord. 
ing to her own will. Under all the circum- 


Of course it was perfectly - 
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stances it became necessary for Lord Salisbury 
to give to the public the address received from 
the Dutch presidents and also to make a reply on 
behalf of England. His answer reviews the 
causes and beginnings of the war in a way that 
an impartial critic might consider ex parte and 
scarcely accurate, and it ends with the following 
sentences, which contain the significant conclu- 
sion : 

The British empire has been compelled to confront an 
invasion which has entailed upon the empire a costly 
war and the loss of thousands of precious lives. This 
great calamity has been the penalty which Great Brit- 
ain has suffered for having in recent years acquiesced in 
the existence of the two republics. 

In view of the use to which the two republics have put 
the position which was given them and the calamities 
which their unprovoked attack has inflicted upon her 
majesty’s dominions, her majesty’s government can 
only answer your honors’ telegram by saying that they 
are not prepared to assent to the independence either of 
the South African Republic or of the Orange Free State. 


British * Re~ A very obvious reason why England 
pg ig sil so emphatically repudiates any sug- 

Free State. gestion of outside mediation in South 
Africa can be stated in a few words. Any sort 
of mediation implies the retention of their 
sovereignty by the two republics as a present and 
future fact. England now adopts the theory that 
their existence as republics was entirely at her 
convenience, and that they are now to be sup- 
pressed as a penalty for disturbing the peace. 
The Orange Free State is already treated as an- 
nexed. Lord Roberts, in his first dispatches from 
Bloemfontein, pointedly referred to Steyn as the 
‘‘late President.” Almost the first work of 
Roberts was that of political reorganization, with 
the assistance of Mr. Fraser and the anti-Steyn 
party. Fraser was made Mayor of Bloemfon- 
tein, and former officials and functionaries of all 
kinds were, in so far as possible, allowed to con- 
tinue in office on the understanding that they 
should accept the inevitable in good faith. It is, 
of course, extremely fortunate for the British out- 
look in South Africa—as it is also fortunate for 
the individual average citizen of the Free State 
—that a man like Fraser is ready at hand, who 
enjoys. every one’s confidence, and who can help 
to tide over the political transition. For a long 
time Mr. Fraser had represented the Bloemfon- 
tein district in the Volksraad, or Parliament. 
He is a lawyer by profession, and is the son of a 
famous missionary, the: Rev. Colin Fraser, who 
went out a great many years ago with Dr. Moffett 
from the Church of Scotland as a missionary to 
South Africa. John Fraser was sent to Scotland 
for his education, and after leaving the University 
of Aberdeen returned to practice law among the 
farmers of the Free State. An English paper 
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President Steyn. Mr. John Fraser. 


THE RIVAL LEADERS OF THE FREE STATE. 


last December made the following interesting 
remarks about this notable personality : 

Every available moment from his busy professional 
life of something like thirty years, John Fraser has 
given to the affairs of the FreeState. Its railroads, the 
building up of its remarkable educational institutions, 
founded in the first instance by the great Sir George 
Grey, its charitable institutions and countless details of 
what may justly be described as the model Republic of 
the world, the Free State owes to the man who, because 
of his British parentage and openly professed affection 
and friendliness for England, has twice been denied the 
Presidency by the Boers of the Free State. It is not too 
much to say that had John Fraser been at the helm of 
his country’s affairs in the recent crisis there would 
have been no war to-day in South Africa. There it is 
an open secret that his defeat in 1896 was managed by 
Kriiger’s secret service funds, for after repeated efforts 
to win over the sturdy Scottish Africander, Oom Paul 
gave it up as a bad job, and turned hisattention to more 
promising soil. ‘‘That’s the only man I can do nothing 
with,” growled angrily his Honor on one auspicious 
occasion, referring to Fraser. 

Undoubtedly it is now the feeling of the peo- 
ple of the Orange Free State that they made a 
great mistake in having anything to do with the 
war ; and it is not to be supposed that after their 
recent experiences they will very strenuously op- 
pose some sort of reconstruction under British 
auspices. Inasmuch as in any case their foreign 
relations, military affairs, and financial system 
will undoubtedly have to be subject henceforth 
to British authority, it can scarcely matter much 
to them whether they become a British self-gov- 
erning colony like Natal and the Cape, or retain 
the nominal form of a republic. 


The Political OX Can it really matter much which 
Future of the of these alternatives is offered to the 
Transvaal. ‘Transvaal. As we have shown re- 
peatedly, there has been no chance for a perma- 
nent Dutch republic in that region since the de- 


ye 


velopment of the gold district had in a few brief 
years resulted in an alien population outnumber- 
ing the original Boer element. However great 
the provocation, it was manifest last fall that 
Kriger had entered upon a hopeless war, and by 
appealing to arms had only made doubly certain 
the fate which he desired to avert. The best 
thing he could possibly do now would be to lay 
down arms and accept the best terms that he can 
get. During the months when the English were 
collecting their forces in South Africa and suf- 
fering reverses, it was to the interest of the 
British generals in the field and the War Office 
at London to make it appear that the Boer 
armies were very large and formidable. Thus 
they absurdly exazgerated the numbers of the 
men against them. Mr. Cecil Rhodes, in an in- 
terview with Julian Ralph last month, reminded 
us all again of the perfectly well-known facts as 





MR. CECIL RHODES. 


(From a recent Cape Town photograph.) 


to the Boer population, and made it clear that the 
British generals had stretched the truth by at 
least 50 per cent. in their statements as to the 
number of armed men in the Boer camps. With 
8,000 or 10,000 men from outlying British col- 
onies, and 20,000, more or less, from British — 
South Africa, in addition to the troops regular | 
and volunteer belonging to the British army 
proper, including the successive bodies of men 
embarked during the month of March—it would © 
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appear that before May 1, Lord Roberts will 
have under his control in South Africa a force 
aggregating much nearer 300,000 than 200,000. 


wi On the other hand—the Orange Free 
ill the ; 
Boers destroy State men having largely returned to 
the Mines? their farms, and the disaffected Dutch 
of Cape Colony having nearly all of them given 
up their more or less open disposition to take 
part in the Boer cause—there is scarcely reason 
to suppose that President Kriger will be able to 
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keep together under arms a compact force of 
more than 10,000 or 12,000 men. It would 
be possible, undoubtedly, for Kriiger to destroy 
the city of Johannesburg, so that the English army 
might not find shelter there; and it would also 
be possible to annihilate the vast aggregation of 
mining improvements that have cost scores of 
millions of dollars. Mr. Montagu White, the 
brilliant representative of the Transvaal in the 
United States, intimated last month that this 
would be done as a last resort. But to do this 
would only be to act with recklessness and des- 
peration, where no military necessity could really 
justify. The destruction of Moscow was defensi- 
ble as part of the policy which actually succeeded 
in making the Russian winter destroy the invad- 
ing army of Napoleon. But the destruction of 


Johannesburg and the mines could not in the least 
avail, as matters now stand, to cause the defeat 
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of the British. Roberts and Kitchener thoroughly 
understand the business of keeping an army in 
touch with its base of supplies; and they will not 
push on to Pretoria until their plans are perfectly 
matured. It would seem as if the best friends 
of the Boers are now those who would advise 
them to give up the unequal contest and accept 
such terms of peace as they can get. Further 
fighting will not help them in the smallest 
degree. Their valor has won for them a great 
fame; and their acquiescence in the results of 
the war will gain for them the hearty good will 
of the British people. Their public cause is lost ; 
their private well-being should now concern 
them. The best thing they can do is to become 
part of a federated South Africa which, while 
under British sovereignty, would enjoy self-gov- 
ernment and would for some time at least have a 
Dutch majority. 


Imperial Ue indirect effect of the Boer war 
Imperial A ,° 
Politics After upon the internal politics and struc- 
the War. ture of the British Empire must cer- 
tainly be important, if not stupendous and revo- 
lutionary. Toryism now professes a complete 
change of feeling toward Ireland. Instead of 
regarding the wearing of the shamrock on St. 
Patrick’s day as virtually an act of disloyalty to- 
ward the Crown, the English last month took 
exactly the opposite view ; and the Queen herself 
gave orders that all the Irish soldiers should 
be encouraged as well as permitted to wear the 
green on March 17. The consequence was that 
everybody wore shamrock, and there was not 
enough to go around, and the green flag was 
allowed to float everywhere. This was construed, 
primarily, as a tribute to the Irish generals and 
the Irish soldiers, who had fought so well in 
South Africa. But it was also—more than that 
—an indication of a purpose on the part of the 
British to try to understand better the import- 
ance of sentiment in matters of government and 
politics. In case of a war with France, Ireland’s 
attitude might turn the scale. The Queen, after 
an absence from Ireland of some forty years, an- 
nounced her intention to spend part of April in 
Dublin. Ireland might heretofore have been 
made as loyal in its attachment to the British 
Crown as Scotland or Wales, if a common-sense 
policy had prevailed. Colonial experience has 
shown how to make a great body of French peo- 
ple contented and happy under British sov- 
ereignty in Canada; and a like policy has been 
successful with the Dutch in Cape Colony. 
With the exercise of a reasonable amount of 
tact and good judgment, the Transvaal can be 
made as contented as the Province of Quebec. 
Exactly the way, howevey, to create another po- 
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litical Ireland in South Africa is to adopt the 
policy that Mr. Rudyard Kipling advocated in 
his first letter to London from that region, which 
also appeared in Harper's Weekly last month. 
He indulged in a bitter diatribe against the Boer 
sympathizers of Dutch nationality in Cape Col- 
ony ; and the burden of his advice was that when 
the war is over England should proceed with 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


great deliberation to hang the prominent Dutch- 
speaking politicians of the Cape for treason. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling writes English prose with pic- 
turesqueness, and he also makes at times some 
strikingly good bits of poetry ; but his jingoism 
is of an exceedingly vicious type, and the sort of 
statesmanship he advocates would break the Brit- 
ish Empire to pieces in twelve months. Un- 
doubtedly there has been disloyalty, and a good 
deal of it, in Cape Colony ; but the only wonder 
has been that the Dutch majority at the Cape has 
held its natural sympathies im check as well as it 
actually has. When the war is over it will only 
be mischief-makers who will propose to hang 
Cape Town statesmen in cold blood for having 
been secretly on the fence in the early part of 
the war period. Mr. Winston Churchill has 
thus far achieved the one large reputation as a 
war correspondent that has been gained in South 
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He has written sense, and has shown 
He bids fair to become an 


Africa. 
wonderful foresight. 
imperial statesman. 


™ It seems likely enough that the great 
e Great z ons . : 
Colonies and colonies of the British Empire will 
their Future. exnect, henceforth to be taken into 
some kind of active partnership in the manage- 
ment of imperial affairs. It is not possible to 
forecast accurately what form such demands will 
take. But if Australia, Canada, and South Africa 
are to fight for the empire, they must sooner or 
later expect to take some proportionate part in 
controlling it. And they must all be brought 
into closer relationship with one another. Here- 
tofore, the ties that have bound Australia to 
Canada have been no closer than those that have 
bound Australia to the United States; and 
neither Australia nor Canada has had any pro- 
prietary interest of any sort in the British Empire 
in Africa. But now that Canada and Australia 
have both taken part in a war of conquest which 
is destined to make important additions to the 
empire in Africa, they might properly enough 
take the ground that they had acquired certain 
minor partnership rights there. If a great war 
with Russia should arise, Canada, Australia and 
South Africa would doubtless take part for the 
defence of the Queen’s empire in India; and the 
consequence would be that, frem that time forth, 
these partners of England would seem fairly 
enough to have acquired some right to share, in 
the control of the British Asiatic empire. 


The political situation in England is 
very much mixed up. The Salisbury 
ministry had become extremely un- 


Politics 
in 
England. 


popular on account of its alleged shilly-shallying 
and its lack of sufficient energy in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. This unpopularity lasted as long 
as the Boers seemed to be having things their own 


way. When the tide turned in South Africa, 
the administration was safe again in England. 
Although Lord Lansdowne at the head of the 
war office continues to be unpopular, the senti- 
ment now is that there must be no swapping of 
horses in the middle of the stréam. Mr. George 
Wyndham, the Parliamentary Under Secretary 
of the war department, has on the other hand 
made a great reputation by the clearness of his 
statements in the House of Commons, and his 
superior comprehension of the military business 
in hand. Lord Rosebery has freed himself from 
responsibility for any association with the Liberal 
party as at present organized, and has stepped 
boldly forth as an imperialist who claims to un- 
derstand the British Empire and its needs better 
than Lord Salisbury’s government. He attacks 
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the party in power on the ground of its unreadi- 
ness to face the serious dangers which lurk in its 
policies. As for the Liberals in general,the only 
thing upon which they wholly agree is their in- 
tense dislike of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. The 
England of John Bright and Gladstone seems to 
be fast disappearing. Lord Rosebery does not 
hesitate to express the opinion that war with 
France is imminent, and that the danger must 
be faced by resorting to the European plan of 
compulsory military service. The dread of just 


















































































































GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
(British Under-Secretary for War.) 


such a measure is already increasing emigration 
from the British Islands to this country, especi- 
ally, of course, from Ireland. Crowds of Irish- 
men landed at New York last month avowedly 
fleeing from the prospect of ‘‘conscription.”’ 
The ‘‘Stop-the-war” party in England has had 
its meetings broken up everywhere by jingo 
mobs, and public opinion has been carried away 
with transports of anti-Boer rage, while the idol- 
atry of ‘‘ Bobs,” as they call Lord Roberts, has 
become the national religion. When this small 
scrape is successfully ended, it is going to be 
hard for Frenchmen and others to live on the 
same planet with the new British jingoism. As 
soon as the war is over, there will be a general 
election. Presumably, the Conservatives will win 
again, with a large majority in the new Parliament. 











A great deal was printed in the news- 
and _— papers last month about the possibili- 
Russia. ‘ties of a war between England and 
Russia. But the best safeguard of peace is to be 
found in the fact that there is no nation on earth 
to-day that does not dread and hate war, and 
that is not making the avoidance of war the fore- 
most object of its policy. The Russians feel that 
their vast development as a nation gives them a 
legitimate right to seek commercial outlets. It 
is true that the English do not like the recent 
arrangements by which the Russians have gained 
a leasehold from Persia of a port on the Persian 
Gulf. It does not please them that Russia has 
completed the arrangements for the building of 
a railroad that will connect her central Asiatic 
possessions with the Persian seacoast. But the 
English are perfectly aware that these steps are 
only in pursuance of a policy of commercial ex- 
tension that has been going on for years, by 
virtue of which the Russians have come to 
monopolize almost every avenue of trade and 
commerce in the dominions of the Persian ruler. 
Sooner, rather than later, the Russians are des- 
tined to control both Afghanistan and Persia, in 
connection with their remarkable expansion of 
political and commercial empire beyond the Cas- 
pian. It does not follow at all, however, that 
these movements are to involve England and 
Russia in a war. 


i There is much more likely to be a 
sia . 
and war between Japan and Russia, grow- 
Japan. ing out of the determination of the 
Japanese to control the destinies of Korea. We 
publish elsewhere in this number two articles on 
the conditions in Japan and China from the pens 
of exceptionally weli-informed contributors, both 
of them for a very long time resident in the far 
East. These articles, of wholly independent 
origin, are from the pens of men—one a citizen 
of Holland, the other an American missionary— 
who agree that the present reaction in China is a 
menace to peace; and that there is a marked 
tendency in the direction of a close alliance be- 
tween the Japanese and the Chinese, with the 
object of an ultimate repulsion of European at- 
tempts to control Chinese affairs. The Chinese 
are a people of great ingenuity. Under the right 
kind of instruction, it is quite conceivable that 
they might enter upon the manufacture of mod- 
ern implements of warfare on a vast scale, and 
that they might become an exceedingly formid- 
able military force. Mr. van Bergen, who con- 
tributes one of the articles to which we have 
alluded, is of opinion that the Japanese antip- 
athy to Russia is reaching a point where nothing 
can prevent a collision. He calls particular at- 
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DISTINGUISHED DELEGATES TO THE ECUMENICAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


tention in his article to the unfortunate anti- 
foreign feeling in Japan, which is making it 
decidedly disagreeable for Europeans and Amer- 
icans to do business there. Until lately, for- 
eigners in Japan were under the protection of 
consular courts. Now they are subject in all 
their rights of person and property to the native 
tribunals. Unfortunately, as Mr. Van Bergen 
points out, the new Japanese courts are without 
an available supply of suitably trained men to 
act as judges. This is due partly to the fact that 
the judicial salaries are miserably inadequate. 
There is no intention, of ‘course, on the part of 
the higher Japanese officials to permit any injus- 
tice to be done to foreign travelers or residents 
in their country ; but the wise administration of 
a good code of laws throughout a great empire 
is a matter of patient growth; and even in Japan, 
where progress has been so marvelous, it will 
take a long time for modern views completely to 
permeate the whole mass of the body politic. 


AGreat Whatever may be_ one’s sympathies 
Fst mor toward the cause of modern foreign 
at New York. missions—whether friendly, indifferent, 
or hostile—he is not an intelligent man who takes 
the ground that missions have been of small sig- 
nificance. Modern missionary effort has, on the 
contrary, exhibited a profound influence upon 
the course of internationai commerce and politics, 
as well as upon education, social usages and cus- 
toms, religious opinion and moral conduct. <A 
great ecumenical conference on foreign missions 
is to be held at New York, beginning on April 
21. The plans for it have been on foot for a 
long time, and 2,000 accredited delegates are 
expected, representing the missionary societies 
of a number of countries, and the fields of mis- 
sionary enterprise throughout the world. Ex- 
President Harrison is to have the conspicuous 
post of honorary president; but the practical 
work of the conference will be in the hands of 
the responsible executives of the foremost mis- 
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sionary societies. Distinguished men will come 
from Great Britain, Germany, and other parts of 
Europe; but the most interesting figures will 
come direct from missionary fields—from India, 
China, Japan and the Turkish Empire especially. 
All the principal missionary societies of the Prot- 
estant denominations of America are represented 
on the General Committee of Arrangements, of 
which the chairman is the Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, 
of Boston, of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions.- The rivalries and 
frictions of religious denominations at home, 
while tending to grow less, undoubtedly exist as 
a practical evil, especially in small communities. 
In the missionary field, however, there has been, 
to a great extent, a laying aside of denominational 
differences, under a comity that might well be 
practiced more perfectly at home. Upon no 
other great theme could Protestant Christianity 
come together in a representative conference with 
so much propriety and so much reason to expect 
practically useful results as upon the subject of 
foreign missions. Among the great figures at 
the conference will be the Rev. J. Hudson Tay- 
lor, of the China Inland Mission; the Rev. 
Drs. Kenneth Macdonald and Thomas Smith, of 
India; Mr. Eugene Stock, of the Church of Eng- 
land Missionary Society ; Dr. August Schreiber, 
of Barmen, Germany, formerly a missionary in 
Sumatra, and the Rev. Alexander Merensky, of 
Berlin, for a long time in South Africa. The 
conference will not by any means be devoted ex- 
clusively to the evangelistic work of missions, 
but will give great attention to the work that is 
now being prosecuted, under missionary auspices, 
in the higher education, the training of teachers, 
the establishment of hospitals and the carrying 
on of medical relief work, and in many other 
interesting directions. 


There is great uneasiness in the Bal- 
kan States, and many rumors of war 
have come from that quarter, none of 
which has been supported by any very intelligible- 
explanation of causes. One rumor has been of 
an inevitable outbreak between Bulgaria and 
Servia, with no sufficient cause assigned apart 
from the chronic frictions and jealousies between 
these two small states. Certainly it is not to be 
believed that Servia would fight in resentment 
of disagreeable things said in Bulgaria about the 
ex-king Milan. Another and somewhat better 
defined rumor has‘ been to the effect that Bul- 
garia and Turkey are about to go to war over the 
alleged determination of the Bulgarians to throw 
off the nominal suzerainty which the Sultan still 
holds over the Bulgarian principality. Undoubt- 
edly, Bulgaria desires at the first favorable mo- 


Uneasiness 
in the 
Balkans. 
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ment to become a full-fledged, independent 
kingdom like Servia and Roumania. But in 
fighting for the shadow the substance might be 
endangered. As matters have stood for some 
years past, the suzerainty has cost Bulgaria 
nothing, either of money or of entire freedom of 
action ; while it has, on the other hand, given 











THE LATE REV. THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


the Bulgarian Government a certain asset in the 
nature of a claim upon Turkey for military sup- 
port under conceivable emergencies. There have 
been many war scares in the Balkan region in 
times past that came to nothing, although they 
seemed far more serious than that of last month. 


The obituary list of the month con- 
tains the names of many well-known 
people who had led lives of usefulness 
to the community in widely varied capacities. 
Hon. E. J. Phelps, the well-known lawyer, had 
served as our minister to Great Britain. Mr. 
Harmer, a representative in Congress from Penn- 
sylvania, was known as the ‘ Father of the 
House,”’ in view of his long continued service. 
Two members of the Beecher family, brother 
and sister of the late Henry Ward Beecher, died 
on the same day. One of these was the Rev. 
Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, a great preacher 
and religious leader, and the other was Mrs. 
Mary Beecher Perkins, of Hartford, who had 
attained the age of ninety-five. Our records con- 
tain the names of many others as well known. 


Some 
Obituary 
Notes. 














THE LATE HON. EDWARD J. PHELPS. 


(Minister to England in President 
Cleveland’s first administration.) 


THE LATE HON. A. C, HARMER, OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA., 


(‘Father of the House.”’) 


THE LATE COL. WM. 8. KING. 


(For more than forty years a promi- 
nent citizen of Minneapolis.) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From February 19 to March 19, 1900.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


February 19.—In the Senate Mr. Cullom (Rep., IIl.) 
explains his bill providing a form of government for 


Hawaii....The House begins: debate of the Puerto 
Rican tariff bill; the Committee on Military Affairs 
introduces an army reorganization bill prepared by the 
Secretary of War. 

February 20.—The Senate considers the Hawaiian 
bill.... The House continues debate on the Puerto Rican 
tariff bill. 

February 21.—The Senate, in executive session, rati- 
fies the Samoan claims treaty. 

February 23.—The Senate, by a vote of 34 to 28, de- 
cides to take up the case of Matthew S. Quay (Rep., Pa.) 
as claimant to a seat in the Senate; the conference re- 
port on the currency bill is presented by Mr. Aldrich 
(Rep., R. I.)....In the House Mr. Littlefield (Rep., 
Maine) speaks against the Puerto Rican tariff bill. 


February 27.—In the Senate Mr. Depew (Rep., N.Y.) 
defends President McKinley’s Philippine policy....In 
the House general debate on the Puerto Rican tariff 
bill is closed. 

February 28.—After eight days’ debate the House 
passes the Puerto Rican tariff bill by a vote of 172 to 161. 

March 1.—The Senate passes the bill providing a 
territorial form of government for Hawaii. 


March 2.—The Senate begins consideration of the bill 
providing a form of government for Puerto Rico....The 
House passes a bill, in response to a special message 
from the President, granting relief for the people of 
Puerto Rico by appropriating $2,095,450, being the 
amount of customs revenue received on importations 
by the United States from that island from the Spanish 
evacuation to January 1, 1900. 

March 5.—Mr. Bard, the new Senator from California, 
takes his seat. 


March 6.—The Senate adopts the conference report on 
the currency bill by a vote of 44 to 26. 

March 7.—In the Senate Mr. Lodge (Rep., Mass.) de- 
fends President McKinley’s Philippine policy....In the 
House Mr. Overstreet (Rep., Ind.) presents the confer- 
ence report on the currency bill. 

March 10.—The Senate passes the diplomatic and con- 
sular appropriation bill. 

March 12.—The House passes an urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill ($1,439,580). 

March 13.—The House adopts the conference report on 
the currency bill by a vote of 166 to 120. 

March 15.—The Senate begins consideration of the 
Puerto Rican relief bill....The House passes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill. 

March 16.—The Senate passes the Puerto Rican relief 
bill. 

March 19.—The Senate passes the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill and the bill estab- 
lishing a Spanish claims commission. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


February 19.—All the members of the Kentucky Leg- 
islature meet at Frankfort. 

February 20.—The Democratic members of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature, in joint session of the two houses at 
Frankfort, ratify the former proceedings by which 
J.C. W. Beckham claims the governorship....Secretary 
Root appoints a board of officers to perfect plans for an 
army war college. 

February 21.—An agreement is reached at Frankfort 
for the settlement in the courts of the contests over the 
offices of governor and lieutenant-governor of Ken- 
tucky. 

February 22.—The Democratic national convention is 
called to meet at Kansas City on July 4, 1900....A proc- 
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lamation abolishing slavery in the island of Guam 
goes into effect. 

February 23.—The anti-imperialist conference in 
Philadelphia adopts resolutions condemning President 
McKinley’s policy in the Philippines. 

February 24.—The contract for the building of the 
rapid transit tunnel in New York City is signed. 

February 26.—The United States Court of Claims de- 
cides adversely to Admiral Dewey in a claim for bounty 
arising from the battle in Manila Bay. 


March 1.—The United States Industrial Commission’s 
preliminary report on trust legislation is made public 
(see page 445). 

March 3.—Arguments in the Kentucky governorship 
contest are concluded at Louisville. 


March 6.—Rear Admiral John C. Watson, U.S. N., is 
relieved from the command of the Asiatic station and 
Rear Admiral George C. Remey is ordered to succeed 
him....The membership of the new Philippine Com- 
mission is completed by the appointment of Prof. Ber- 
nard Moses, of the University of California; the other 
members are Judge Taft, of Ohio; Prof. Dean C. 
Worcester, of Michigan ; Luke Wright, of Tennessee ; 
and Judge Henry C. Ide, of Vermont. 


March 7.—A split in the Texas Republican convention 
will result in the sending of two sets of delegates to the 
national convention at Philadelphia....Orders are sent 
to General Otis to begin sending home troops from the 
Philippines. 

March 9.—The Social Democratic convention at Indi- 
anapolis nominates Eugene V. Debs, of Indiana, for 
President and Job Harriman, of California, for Vice- 
President. 

March 10.—The Circuit Court at Louisville decides the 
Kentucky governorship case in favor of the contention 
of the Democrats ; two Republican officials are arrested 
charged with being accessory to the assassination of 
William Goebel before the fact. 


March 13.—Secretary Gage makes a statement ex- 
plaining the provisions of the currency bill passed by 
Congress. 

March 14.—President McKinley signs the gold-stand- 
ard currency bill. 

March 17.—Cincinnati Republicans nominate Julius 
Fleischmann and Democrats and Independents Alfred 
M. Cohen for mayor of the city. 

March 19.—Nebraska Democrats and Populists hold 
conventions endorsing W. J. Bryan for President.... 
The United States Supreme Court sustains the Texas 
anti-trust law. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


February 19.—In the Newfoundland Legislature 
Premier Winter’s government is defeated on a question 
of confidence by a vote of 15 to 9....The Italian finance 
minister says that the receipts for the past seven 
months show an increase of 24,000,000 lire. 

February 20.—The British House of Commons, by a 
vote of 286 to 152, rejects a resolution offered by Mr. 
Thomas (Liberal) for reopening the inquiry into the 
Jameson raid in 1895. 

February 21.—In the German Reichstag a motion is 
carried to repeal the dictatorship paragraph in the law 
of 1871 regarding Alsace-Lorraine. 


February 23.—The Austrian Reichsrath reassembles 
....In the French Chamber the bill to exempt school- 
masters in the public service from the second period of 
twenty-eight days’ service as reservists is agreed to 
without debate....The French High Court sentences 
Deputy Marcel-Habert to five years’ banishment for in- 
citing soldiers to mutiny. 

February 24.—The debate on the public safety bill is 
opened in the Italian Chainber. 

February 25.—The French senatorial committee re- 
ports favorably on a bill for admitting women to join 
the bar. 

February 26.—The naval estimates are introduced in 
the British House of Commons. 

February 28.—John O’Donnell (Nationalist) is elected 
to the British Parliament for South Mayo. Ireland, to 
succeed Mr. Michael Davitt. 


March 5.—The British House of Commons passes the 
Boer war budget; it is proposed to raise £43,000,000, 
partly by bonds or stocks and partly by increased taxa- 
tion. 

March 6.—The British House of Commons, in com- 
mittee of the whole, adopts, by a vote of 161 to 26,a 
resolution authorizing a war loan of £35,000,000. 

March 8.—Queen Victoria receives a great demonstra- 
tion of loyalty in the streets of London. 

March 13.—The German Reichstag passes by a large 
majority the coinage bill providing for calling in the 
gold 5-mark pieces and 20-pfennige pieces, issuing silver 
up to 15 marks per head of the population, and calling 
in provincial coins for reminting ; an amendment pro- 
posing the purchase of silver bullion for minting the 
new coins is rejected by a vote of 161 to 61. 


March 19.—In the British House of Commons the 
budget passes second reading. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


February 19.—The Newfoundland Legislature unani- 
mously votes to extend the modus vivendi regarding 
the French shore rights for one year. 

February 21.—A commission of the German Reich- 
stag adopts a new meat-inspection bill containing se- 
vere reflections applying to American meats....The ex- 
ecutive council of Jamaica approves the reciprocity 
treaty with the United States. 


February 22.—At Constantinople the Russian ambas- 
sador and the Turkish foreign minister meet and discuss 
the questions of the repatriation of the Armenian 
refugees and the Russian protectorate of northern Asia 
Minor....A mob of Mussulmans attacks the British 
consulate in Beyroot, Syria. 


February 23.—The ambassadors at Constantinople 
protest against the Sultan’s prohibition of foreigners 
acquiring further interests in Turkish mines. 


February 27.—The Anglo-Abyssinian boundary is set- 
tled by treaty. 

March 6.—It is announced that the term of Lord 
Pauncefote as British ambassador at Washington has 
been extended. 

March 7.—Ratifications of the Samoan claims treaty 
are exchanged at Washington between representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain, and Germany. 


March 9.—The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions amends the Hay-Pauncefote treaty so as to pezmit 
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the United States to defend the Nicaragua Canal in 
time of war. 

March 10.—The Swiss tribunal of arbitration reaches 
a decision on the claims of American and British in- 
vestors against Portugal in the so-called Delagoa Bay 
cases. 

March 12.—Ratifications of the Chilean claims treaty 
are exchanged at Washington. 

March 16.—Secretary Hay and Ambassador Paunce- 
fote sign a protocol extending the time for ratification 
of the reciprocity treaties between the United States 
and British colonies. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


February 19.—The Boers evacuate Colenso, withdraw- 
ing their troops north of the Tugela....Lord Roberts 
issues a proclamation to the burghers of the Orange 
Free State in English and Dutch. 

February 21.—The British Fifth Division crosses the 
Tugela by pontoon bridge and drives back the Boers; 
Cronje still holds his position....Lord Roberts drives 
off his reénforcements and occupies a kopje a mile 
southeast of Cronje’s laager....Supplies of food and 
forage are pushed on to Kimberley. 

February 22.—Severe fighting between Cronje’s forces 
and the British continues at Paardeberg. 


February 23.—Cronje’s force still holds out at Paarde- 
berg... . Severe fighting between General Buller’s 
force and the Boers on the road to Ladysmith. 

February 27.—General Cronje and his force capitulate 
unconditionally to Lord Roberts ; 4,600 prisoners and 
6 small guns are taken. 

February 28.—Lord Dundonald’s force enters Lady- 
smith, and General Buller reports that the way to Lady- 
smith is open. 

March 5.—General Gatacre occupies Stormberg ; Gen- 
eral Brabant captures the Boer fort at Dordrecht. 

March 7.—General Roberts turns the Boer position at 
Poplar Grove, near the Modder River, causing the Boer 
forces to retreat with the loss of tents and forage and a 
Krupp gun. 

March 10.—General Roberts drives the Boers from 
a strong position east of Bloemfontein, after a severe 
engagement, the Boers leaving 102 dead on the field and 
20 prisoners in the hands of the British. 

March 13.—Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange 
Free State, is occupied by British troops and a formal 
surrender of the town is made to Lord Roberts....In 
the British House of Commons a letter from Presidents 
Kriiger and Steyn relating to possible terms of peace 
and Lord Salisbury’s reply rejecting the proposition for 
the independence of the two republics are made public ; 
the offer of the United States to be of assistance in 
bringing about peace is declined by the British Govern- 
ment. 

March 17.—Many Free State Burghers surrender to 
Lord Roberts at Bloemfontein. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


February 19.—Three new cases of plague are discov- 
ered in Honolulu, two of which prove fatal ; the total 
of deaths to date is 53 ; recoveries, 10. 

February 20.—A meeting of prominent Cubans pro- 
tests against the appointment of Mgr. Sbarretti as 
bishop of Havana. 


THE LATE GEORGE WARRINGTON STEEVENS. 


(Mr. Steevens, who was one of the ablest and most versatile 
of the younger English journalists and authors, was 
stricken by enteric fever at Ladysmith while on duty as 
war correspondent of the London Daily Mail and died there 
on January 15.) 


February 23.—A fire in Birmingham, Ala., causes a 
loss of about $1,000,000. 

February 26.—The suit of minority stockholders in 
the H. C. Frick Coke Company against the Carnegie 
Steel Company is begun at Pittsburg. 

February 28.—Hugh J. Grant is appointed temporary 
receiver of the Third Avenue Railroad Company of 
New York City. 

March 1.—A riot takes place in the streets of Montreal 
as a result of the celebration of British success in 
South Africa....Filipino insurgents near San Fernando 
de la Unién ambush 10 men of the Third Cavalry. 

March 3.—Continued activity of the Philippine in- 
surgents is reported....Sixty thousand men are re- 
ported on strike in Chicago. 

March 6.—More than 50 lives are lost in a coal-mine 
explosion at Fire Creek, W. Va. 

March 7.—The building contractors of Chicago make 
known their refusal to arbitrate. 

March 8.—The famous Théatre Frangais at Paris is 
burned. 

March 10.—In order to permit the rebuilding of the 
Lincoln monument in Springfield, IIl., the coffin con- 
taining the body of President Lincoln is removed from 
the monument’s base. 
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March 12.—The answer of Andrew Carnegie and his 
associates to the suit of H. C. Frick is filed at Pittsburg 
(see page 433)....The sash, door, and blind manufactur- 
ers of Chicago vote to close their mills till the labor 
troubles are settled. 

March 17.—St. Patrick’s Day is celebrated throughout 
Great Britain. 

March 19.—The bi-centenary of the Prussian Academy 
of Science is celebrated at Berlin....The Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company, of New York City, secures 
control of the Third Avenue system. 


OBITUARY. 


February 19.—A. W. Whelpley, librarian of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library, 67. 

February 20.—Leander J. McCormick, of the famous 
Chicago harvester machinery firm, 81....William H. 
Beard, the American painter of animals, 75....Ex- 
Congressman Charles C. Comstock, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., 82. 

February 21.—Henry Duff Traill, editor of Literature, 
57....Dr. James Henry Smart, president of Purdue 
University, Indiana, 59....Dr. Charles Piazzi Smyth, 
British astronomer, 80....Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, discov- 
erer of the so-called “gold cure” for the liquor habit, 
64....Wash-a-Kie, chief of the eastern Shoshone Indians 
in Wyoming, 93....Benjamin Wood, proprietor of the 
New York Daily News, 79. 

February 22.—Gen. John McNulta, of Chicago, 60.... 
Ex-Congressman Henry C. Miner, of New York, 58. 

February 24.—Ex-Congressman William S. King, of 
Minnesota, 72....Emanuel R. Boyer, director of the 
Chicago Institute, 42....Richard Hovey, the poet, 36. 

February 25.—William Butterfield, the famous Eng- 
lish architect, 86....Dr. A. R. Wright, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., a leading homeopathic physician, 74....Gen. 
Benjamin E. Cook, of Northampton, Mass., 96....Ly- 
curgus F. Laflin, manufacturer of gunpowder, 65. 

March 2.—Rt. Rev. Mahlon N. Gilbert, bishop coad- 
jutor of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Minnesota, 


THE LATE HENRY D. TRAILL. 


(Eminent English writer and editor of 
Literature.) 


THE LATE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER. 


(Said to have been, at the time of his 
death, the richest man in England.) 
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52....Representative Sydney P. Epes, of the Fourth 
Virginia District, 34. 

March 3.—Rev. Charles Seccombe, a pioneer ‘‘ home 
missionary ” in Minnesota, 83. 

March 4.—Most Rev. John Hennessy, Roman Catho- 
lic archbishop of Dubuque, 74. 

March 6.—Representative Alfred C. Harmer, of the 
Fifth Pennsylvania District, the ‘‘ Father of the House,” 
74....Herr Daimler, the German motor-car inventor, 66. 


March 7.—Dr. John Friederich, a well-known Swiss- 
American editor, 53. 

March 8.—Henry D. Farnandis, a prominent Mary- 
land lawyer, 83. 

March 9.—Hon. Edward John Phelps, formerly United 
States minister to Great Britain, 78....Dr. Charles E. 
West, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a pioneer in the education of 
women, 92....Prof. Oliver Payson Hubbard, of Dart. 
mouth College, 90. 

March 10.—Johan Peder E. Hartmann, the Danish 
composer, 95. 

March 13.—Pére Henri Didon, French Dominican 
preacher and author, 60....Gen. John J. Elwell, of 
Cleveland, Ohio....Charles H. Coster, a well-known 
New York banker, 48. 

March 14.—Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, N. Y., 
76....Mrs. Mary Foote Beecher Perkins, of Hartford, 
Conn., 95....Rev. George Leon Walker, of Hartford, 
Conn....Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
a writer and educator of note, 86. , 

March 16.—Sir Frederic William Burton, former di- 
rector of the National Gallery, London, 84....Judge 
Justin Dewey, of the Massachusetts Superior Court, 63. 

March 17.—Gen. Henry Harnden, of Wisconsin, 77. 

March 18.—Gen. Sir William Stephen Alexander 
Lockhart, commander-in-chief of the British forces in 
India, 59....Andrew Bolter, of Chicago, a noted ento- 
mologist, 80. 

March 19.—John A. Bingham, formerly United States 
minister to Japan, 85. 


THE LATE GEN. SIR W.S. A. LOCKHART. 


(Commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in India.) 





RECENT CARTOONS, CHIEFLY WESTERN. 
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THE MAKING OF A LOYAL SUBJECT. 


“We shall never cease our efforts until every Boer is a ° 


loving and loyal subject of the British Empire.”—(Recent 
editorial in the London Times.) 


From the Chronicle (Chicago). 


PERSISTENCY AGAINST RESOURCES, 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 
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‘* BOBS”? ENTERS THE FREE STATE. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


THE REAL PURPOSE REVEALED. 


**Her Majesty’s government can only answer your honors’ 
telegram by saying it is not prepared to assent to the inde- 
pendence either of the South African Republic or of the 
Orange Free State.’—Salisbury’s Reply to Boer Peace Pro- 
posals.—From the Leader (Des Moines). 
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THOSE COLONIAL CUBS. 
Canada scores the first catch. A POOR EXCUSE IS BETTER THAN NONE. 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). FRANCE: “I wish I didn’t have this exposition on my 
hands; I would like to mix up in that fuss.” 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 





GENERAL BULLER’S FIRST SIGHT OF LADY SMITH. 


GENERAL BULLER: “Goodness, Lady Smith, how you’re 
changed! you’re thin asa rail.” SORE BEN: 

Lapy Smita: ‘Well, you’re a pretty tough-looking cus- Brer Fox celebrates the anniversary by catching Brer Rabbit. 
tomer yourself.”—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). i From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 





SOME RECENT CARTOONS, CHIEFLY WESTERN. 
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MORE TROUBLE AHEAD FOR THE GRAND OLD REPUBLICAN 
PARTY.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


HE American cartoonists, especially those of the 

virile western newspaper press, do not stand in 

much awe of the British lion; and their views of the 

recent course of events in South Africa, some of which 

we have reproduced on the two foregoing pages, are 
not of an ambiguous character. 
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UNDER WHICH FLAG? 





HAS THE ELEPHANT BALKED? 
From the Herald-Transcript (Peoria, I11.). 


As the presidential campaign period draws near, the 
cartoonists are becoming more partisan in their allusions 
to American questions and events. The present indica- 
tion is that the political cartoon will play a larger part 
in this campaign than at any previous time in the his- 
tory of the country. We would like to warn the car- 
toonists, for whose influential position in journalism we 
have the highest respect, that they ought to try this 
year to avoid the semblance of bitter personality. The 
cnost telling cartoons are not those that strike at indi- 
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We used to have some Americans once who wouldn’t have 
asked leave to dig an American canal, but now—. 


From the Journal (New York). 





WHO WILL BE OUR NEXT PRESIDENT ? 
UNCLE Sam: “Read your answer in the smoke-stacks of 


the country.”—From Judge (New York). 
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BRYAN’S POSITION. 


He stands upon a platform 
Whence all but him have fled ; 

The tide is slowly rising f 
Up to his stubborn head. 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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THE DEMOCRACY, IN NEED OF AMMUNITION FOR ITS ATTACK 
UPON THE ADMINISTRATION, GIVES THANKS TO THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES FOR THE PUERTO RICO TARIFF, 


From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 


viduals. One of the cartoonists whose work we have 
pleasure in reproducing this month is Mr. Rehse, of the 
Pioneer Press, who makes his points with unusual 
directness. 
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CONVENTION NOTES. 


Kansas City captures the National Kicker—Strange taste 
of Sioux Falls.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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“GREAT SCOTT! HERE’S SOMETHING NOURISHING AT LAST!” 
From the North American (Philadelphia). 























THE BATTALION. 


“LEARNING BY DOING” AT HAMPTON. 


HE ancient town of Hampton, Va., with its 
immediate environs, is almost a microcosm 
of American history and life. Its old church 
goes back ‘to the beginnings of colonization, and 
the locality has had its part in every successive 
scene of the national drama. To-day it is a con- 
geries of more or less distinct little communities. 
Such, for example, is the military community 
that occupies the famous Fort Monroe. <An- 
other is the ever-shifting community that moves 
across the decks of the numerous coastwise 
steamers and the piazzas of the famous hotels 
that crowd together along the Old Point Com- 
fort wharves. Then there is the community of 
old veterans, four or five thousand strong, who 
live in the Soldiers’ Home as the nation’s guests. 
As a foil for the self-respecting and well-ap- 
pointed town of Hampton is the humble and 
rather straggling settlement which calls itself 
Phoebus and is about to be incorporated under 
that name, although the ‘‘ vets” who patronize 
its drinking places too much for their own good 
contemptuously dub it ‘‘Plugtown.” Only a 
little distance away—a short trolley ride—is the 
famous shipping terminal called Newport News, 
with its remarkable commercial developments. 


Thus I have named six distinct groups of peo- 
ple, each forming a little social organism by itself, 
yet having interrelations that illustrate enough 
contemporary problems and phases to supply the 
Old Point visitor with something to think about 
besides meal hours and golf. The army, the 
navy, maritime commerce, railroad monopoly, 
agriculture, the race problem, the drink question, 
the industrial trust, the organization of labor, 
the death-rate, lynching—all sorts of subjects 
and problems are forced upon the active mind by 
the human elements and interests that cluster 
within a mile or two of one another, at the point 
of the peninsula between the estuaries of the 
James and the York; and these topics present 
themselves in fashions that might well cause per- 
plexity, doubt, and depression. There seems a 
great deal that is not as it ought to be in our 
country, and there are times when things look 
hopelessly confused and are drifting apparently 
from bad to worse. 

Now, it happens that there is another com- 
munity in the Hampton series that is yet to be 
mentioned ; and the seventh one, happily, gives 
hopeful and encouraging answers to many of the 
difficult questions that the other six suggest. 
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This seventh community is known to the world 
as the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute. It is, of course, in one sense a school; 
but that word in its common meaning does not 
go far enough, for the Hampton Institute is a 
settlement or community of people who are try- 
ing to work out not intellectual progress alone, 
but all phases of that most practical of questions 
—namely, how plain boys and girls and men and 











THE WATER-FRONT (ON THE FAMOUS HAMPTON ROADS) OF 


women, under the conditions now existing in our 
country, can make their own lives useful and 
successful and can help others to do the same. 
Better than at almost any other place in this 
country, they have at Hampton grasped the con- 
ception of what we may call integral education. 
Some day the people of this country—including 
the wise ones and the prudent and some of the 
educational leaders—will more or less suddenly 








CLASS IN DRESSMAKING IN THE DOMESTIC SCIENCE BUILDING. 
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* THE BUILDINGS OF THE HAMPTON NORMAL INSTITUTE. 


wake up to the realization of a very curious fact. 
This fact is that by all odds the finest, soundest, 
and most effective educational methods in use in 
the United States are to be found in certain 
schools for negroes and Indians, and in others 
for young criminals in reformatory prisons. If 
I paid $10,000 a year for it I could not possibly 
give my own small boy anywhere in or about 
New York City the advantages of as good a 








school as the raggedest little negro child of 
Phoebus, Va., freely enjoys, whose education is 
under the care of the Hampton Institute and is 
carried on under the institute’s normal depart- 
ment in the John G. Whittier School. This re- 
mark might seem a digression, but it leads 
straight to the heart of the matters which I will 
discuss briefly in the paragraphs that follow. 
Where it would be easy to multiply words I 
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have thought it better to mul- 
tiply pictures. The life of 
the Hampton Institute is 
above all things a life of 
learning by doing, and the 
pictures show the methods 
and processes better than an 
equal amount of space given 
to descriptive text. It is 
now about a third of a cen- 
tury since Gen. S. C. Arm- 
strcng founded the Hampton 
Institute. Its primary pur- 
pose was to give the right 
kind of instruction to young 
colored men and women who 
had emerged from slavery 
and who needed to be taught 
and trained in good conduct, 
the rudiments of book knowl- 
edge, and the plain tasks 
that go with farming, the or- 
dinary handicrafts, and the 
duties of home and family. 
It was also plainly seen from 
the beginning that a great 
many of these young people 
so taught must go forth to 
become tlc teachers of the 
children of their own race. 
Some ten years later cir- 
cumstances brought a hand- 
ful. of young Indians to 
Hampton, and experience 
soon showed that their asso- 
ciation with the young ne- 
groes was not only feasible, 
but in many ways mutually 
heneficial. ‘The United States 
Government has now for 
many years contributed an- 
nually toward the support 
of a considerable number of 
Indian boys and girls aver- 
aging somewhere between fif- 
teen and twenty years of age. 
The institute community 
at the present time may be 
said to contain on a rough es- 
timate 1,000souls. Of these 
about 100 belong to the white 
‘race and somewhat less than 
200 to the Indian race, the 
rest being. negroes. The 
white element includes teach- 
ers, superintendents, ma- 
trons, and others engaged in 
one way or another in car- 
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SEWING CLASS AT THE WHITTIER. 








KINDERGARTEN : WASHING AND IRONING 











A GYMNASTIC CLASS, 
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AN OLD-TIME A MODEL BARN, WITH SMALL SILO. 




















AN OLD-TIME CABIN. A GRADUATE’S HOME. 


























“THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME.” 


























A CLASS IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 


rying on the various branches of work, to- 
gether with the wives and children of some of 
the corps. The general population estimate as 
given above does not include the 500 or 600 
colored children enrolled in the Whittier School. 
These come from the humble homes of the sur- 
rounding neighborhood, and are taught by the 
most approved methods and the most kindly and 
accomplished body of teachers, who carry them 
from the kindergarten through successive grades, 
all on a plan of object-teaching that never for 
one minute loses sight of the general condi- 
tions under which these children have been 
born and the range of social and industrial 
possibilities that the future has in store for them. 

There are small school 
children in thrifty Northern 
communities who do _ not 
greatly need to be taught in 
the schools to save their pen- 
nies. But no lesson is more 
needed among the negroes of 
the South; and the children 
of the Whittier School are 
bank depositors in connection 
with the Penny Provident 
Fund system of New York. 
In the present month of 
April every one of them will 
spend a part of the school 
day out of doors working in 
a little garden plot. Mean- 
while, as a part of the shop 
work I found last month that 
these tiny children, girls as 
well as boys, had been en- 
gaged in fashioning the 
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sharpened stakes which were 
to be used in marking off 
the little patches of ground. 
Over in the institute's de- 
partment of agricultural sci- 
ence I found Professor Good- 
rich—a man deeply versed in 
the chemistry of soils and all 
the methods of the agricul- 
tural experimentalist—giv- 
ing a part of his time on a 
holiday to the kindly task 
of working out on paper the 
planting scheme for the 
Whittier children’s gardens, 
in order that the best prac- 
tical and educational results 
might be obtained. 

A large part of the secret 
of the future unlocking of the 
South’s vast possibilities of 
wealth and culture and happiness lies in the thor- 
ough and contented acceptance of agriculture by 
the colored race. Generally speaking, the young 
colored people of the South associate farm and 
plantation life with the most repellent drudgery 
And so they look instinctively toward the gre- 
garious life of towns, with the accompaniment of 
the good clothes and the luxuries that do not go 
with the old tumble-down cabin of the ‘farming 
life that they have known. Nevertheless farm- 
ing must go on in the South, and the negro race 
must continue to do the bulk of the farm work. 
The negro’s best chance for the advancement of 
his personal fortunes now lies in the purchase and 
cultivation of a piece of land. A large part of 
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CLASS IN PLASTERING. 


the mission of the Hampton Institute is to teach 
the young negro that it is just as fine a thing to 
be a good farmer as it is to be President of the 
United States. 

Besides the home farm immediately adjacent 
to the buildings of the community—a tract com- 
prising 150 to 200 acres—there is another and 
much larger institute farm four or five miles 
away comprising about 600 acres. The practi- 
cal work of carrying on these farms serves a 
twofold purpose. First, it enables a large num- 
ber of the students of the institute to pay their 
way through several years of Hampton life and 
schooling. Second, it exemplifies the best prin- 
ciples and methods in tilling the soil, raising 
live-stock, gardening, fruit culture, and so forth. 
The surplus products of the large farm are 
readily marketed in the neighboring town of 
Hampton and at the great hotels. Particular 
care is taken that every colored boy who learns 
scientific agriculture on the large scale shall also 
be carefully shown exactly how to carry on a 





STUDENT ENGINEERS AT ONE OF THE MILL ENGINES. 





HOUSE BUILT AND FINISHED BY HAMPTON STUDENTS. 


small farm. Thus there is conducted ‘as a con- 
stant object-lesson a model four-acre farm, with 
its small barn and appurtenant buildings, its 
proper succession of crops, and its diverse prob- 
lems from the point of view of the soil and from 
that of the pocket-book. Dairying is taught 
with the best possible machinery and appliances ; 
but at the same time the young student of farm- 
ing who cannot hope to be able to buy patent 
separators and various other expensive parts of 
the equipment of a modern creamery is shown 


how to get the same results with ordinary milk- 
pans and a cheap thermometer by giving proper 
concern to the factors of time, temperature, and 
cleanliness. 

In the domestic science building I was passing 
through a room which is kept as an object-lesson 
in the simple but effective draping and furnish- 


ing of a sleeping chamber. My guide was Major 
M , a@ young colored man who embodies in 
his own character and personality the answer 
to many questions that one-hears asked. One 


AT THE SAWMILL. 
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rooms in the domestic science 
building where negro girls 
are taught things that they 
greatly need to know. Point- 
ing to a box-like washstand, 
painted white and neatly 
draped with some inexpensive 
material, the major remarked 
in passing that not a single 
student, boy or girl, was al- 
lowed to go through Hamp- 
ton without being able to use 
tools well enough to make 
that article of furniture. 
Almost nobody in the 
North, certainly, knows how 
few colored women in the 
South can sew well enough 
to make the simplest gar- 
ments. And there are still 
fewer who understand those 
conditions of isolation which 
add to the desirability, on the 
part of the colored race, of 








CLASS IN BRICKLAYING. 


feels distinctly better off to remember that the 
major is one of our own fellow-citizens, for he is 
the sort ot fellow one wouid like to have near by 
in an emergency. General Armstrong had com- 
manded negro troops for two or three years dur- 
ing the Civil War and had learned tlieir splendid 
qualities. Many Americans learned a like lesson 
in Cuba in 1898 and in the 
Philippines in 1899. The 
institute's plant includes a 
sawmill and wood-working 
factory on the water edge. 
The major as a lad had come 
to Hampton and had begun 
work in the mill, thus earn- 
ing his living while he stud- 
ied. He has character, capac- 
ity, frankness combined with 
tact, the sense of time and 
discipline that go with the 
ample military drill that all 
Hampton boys receive, and 
the practical experience in 
the thorough performance of 
plain work that gives him an 
unconscious sense of com- 
manding the situation. Some 
time we shall have a great 
many such American ne- 
groes as the major. 

We were, as I have re- 





a proper knowledge of thie 
old-fashioned domestic arts. 
The very foundation for the training of the girls 
at Hampton Institute is to be found in the do- 
mestic science building. Some of the pictures 
accompanying these running comments convey 
sharp impressions and give pleasant hints of the 
work that is carried on in that most delightfully 
arranged and appointed establishment. 
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1N THE PRINTING OFFICE, 


Seeing, of course, is believing in these mat- 
ters, however; and neither the assertions of an 
occasional visitor at Hampton like myself, nor 
yet the evidence of Miss Johnston’s remarkable 
photographs, can carry such conviction as comes 
with a few hours spent in going from room to 
room talking with teachers and pupils and noting 
the atmosphere of serenity and happiness that 
exists everywhere. I saw no evidence of pres- 
sure or anxiety or of that pitiable condition that 


results in schools where learning is merely based 
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A CORNER OF SCHOOL LAUNDRY. 


upon books and where the supreme test of knowl- 
edge is the successful passing of examinations. 
Such tests often seem as if carefully planned 
to incite the diligent half of the pupils to over- 
work and nervous break-down, and to tempt the 
other half either to cheating or else to defiant in- 
difference. Of all the criminal inventions with 
which young people have been tortured in the 
sacred name of education, the most diabolical 
is the English system of book-cramming and ex- 
aminations. ‘To say that in spirit the Hampton 





A CLASS IN AGRICULTURE. 
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THE SCIENCE AND ART OF DRAINAGE. 


system is exactly the opposite in every way might 
perhaps be the best short-cut method of telling 
about the work that Dr. Frissell and his asso- 
ciates are carrying on so steadily and so suc- 
cessfully. 

In the ordinary boarding-school or college the 
whole ordering of work and play, however: valu- 
able and agreeable, is so different from the 
workaday course of life in the world outside that 
most students find the wrench rather severe 
when, on leaving school, they try to take their 
places in the social and industrial commonwealth. 
Theré is, indeed, never the slightest danger of 
educating anybody too thoroughly or too highly. 
But there is always some danger of an incom- 
plete and imperfect kind of education that ren- 
ders it difficult for so-called educated people to 





find useful absorption in the general life of the 
community. 

The remedy lies in the symmetrical or integral 
education. The tiniest negro girls in the kinder- 
garten branch of the Whittier School on Mon- 
days have their small washtubs out, and on Tues- 
days they play at ironing. And this play is not 
for amusement only, for it accomplishes two 
things. First, it helps to teach them how much 
more important in the real world are such things 
as washing and ironing and cooking than are 
reading and writing, and this keeps them from 
growing up with false notions about honest work. 
In the second place, it actually teaches them how 
to do the real thing; for the ironing of the 
Whittier School on Tuesdays, although on a. 
miniature scale, is with hot irons, and the teach- 
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of plain labor are infinitely 
better appreciated and un- 
derstood by the young ne- 
groes at the end of their 
Hampton course than at the 
beginning. 

To explain with precision 
all the methods by which 
agricultural and industrial 
training on the one hand and 
academic instruction on the 
other are so carried on at 
Hampton that they seem to 
blend naturally, would neces- 
sitate the writing of an article 
much more precise and ped- 
agogical than this brief chap- 
ter of impressions can aim 
to become. To secure this 





CLASS STUDYING ROOTS. 


ing is of a kind that means 

to perpetuate the race of 

laundresses. Children taught 

in this way are able to be of 

some use at home, and can. . 
stand any amount of subse- 
quent ‘* book-larnin’ ” with- 

out being made ‘‘ good fer 

nuffin’.”’ 

The same principles apply 
in the instruction of the sev- 
eral hundred young women, 
negroes and Indians, who are 
pupils in the institute. They 
may and generally do acquire 
some accomplishments. But 
these are all supported upon 
the firm foundation of prac- 
tical capacity in common 
things. It is enough to say 
that the dignity and worth 





MIXING FERTILIZERS, 


result has been one of the chief solicitudes of 
Dr. Frissell and his educational associates at 
Hampton as they have been steadily improving 
and developing the material plant and the meth- 
ods of instruction year by year. 

The principal mission of Hampton, so far as 
the negro race is concerned, has thus far been to 
provide teachers. The whole country has shown 
an interest amounting to the point of enthusiasm 
in the personality and work of the negro educa- 
tor Mr. Booker Washington, who is himself at 
the head of the Tuskegee Institute (at Tuskegee, 
Ala.), which carries on a work almost identical 
in its ideals and methods with what is done at 
Hampton. But it must be remembered that 
Tuskegee is the child of Hampton. Another 
individual leader as capable as Mr. Washington 
EXPERIMENTING WITH PLANTS AND SOILS. might not easily have been found to plant the 
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Hampton idea in the black 
belt of Alabama ; but the idea 
and the cause are greater than 
any oneman. Booker Wash- 
ington’s entire training and 
education as a young man 
were received in the Hamp- 
ton Institute. Although his 
name is always, and proper- 
ly, used in connection with 
Tuskegee, he would be the 
very last man to deny the im- 
portance of the work there 
of his colleagues and associ- 
ates. More than forty gradu- 
ates of the Hampton Insti- 
tute have been among those 
who have assisted Booker 
Washington at Tuskegee as 
members of the staff of in- 
struction or in similar capac- 
ities. 

Tuskegee has now a more 
than national fame, but there 
are several other industrial 
institutes, not so large, but 
of great usefulness, elsewhere 
in the South that have been 
established and manned by 
graduates of Hampton, and 
that are not only doing an 
excellent work for the educa- 
tion of young negroes, but 
are also, like Tuskegee and 
Hampton, valuable centers 
from which the best influ- 
ences are helping to trans- 
form the negro population 
for many miles around. 

The greatest work of all, 
however, is that which the 
individual teacher in the or- 
dinary common school is car- 
rying on. Literally thou- 
sands of young colored men 
and women who have lived 
and studied for from one to 
three or four years at the 
Hampton Institute are now 
serving as teachers in the free 
schools for colored children 
supporied by taxation in the 
Southern States. 

These young people go out 
from Hampton with the un- 
derstanding that it is their 
business to serve as neighbor- 
hood missionaries. ‘he ne- 
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gro race does not chiefly need 
the type of missionary who 
holds protracted meetings and 
inculeates emotional religion. 
It needs rather the mission- 
ary who will inculcate the 
gospel of hard work, thrift, 
temperance, and _ practical 
morality—who can show the 
men how to finance the pur- 
chase of a small farm, how 
to cultivate it, and how to 
get out of debt, while show- 
ing the women the value of 
the practical domestic arts. 
At Hampton they hold the 
doctrine that morality and 
civilization are almost vitally 
affected by the kind of houses 
in which people live. The 
graduates go out with a great 
zeal for encouraging their race to live in some- 
thing better than one-room cabins or shanties. 
And they are having a most marked success in 
this direction. 

Young negroes at Hampton are taught to take 
the historical rather than the controversial view 
about slavery. They are made to see that slav- 
ery at least supplied the South with an in- 
dustrial system. Each well-organized planta- 
tion, or each ‘Village that served a group of 
plantations, had its own means for perpetuating 
the knowledge of agriculture and the practical 
handicrafts. Under the old system many negroes 
were skilled wood workers, brick and stone ma- 
sons, harness makers, shoemakers, blacksmiths 
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and wheelwrights, tinsmiths, coopers, and work- 
ers at other skilled trades and crafts. The 
breaking up of the old system has involved the 
disappearance of those means by which such skill 
was transmitted. And now that the old genera- 
tion has practically passed away the need is 
clearly apparent. 

It does not follow that there can at once be 
established all over the South a series of great 
institutions like Hampton for the teaching of 
skill in the trades; but it does follow that the 
teachers who go out from normal training schools 
like Hampton to take charge of the education of 
negro children—for which the taxpayers of the 
Southern States provide many millions of dol- 

lars every year—should un- 








COTTON SPINNING AND RUG WEAVING. 


derstand thoroughly the 
nature of the Southern in- 
dustrial problem. And it is 
important that they should be 
deeply convinced that what 
the negro children need above 
all things is the gospel of 
character and hard work. 
There cannot well, indeed, 
be too many of these foun- 
tain centers of training and 
instruction like Hampton, 
provided the money can be 
found to support them. It 
remains to be said, however, 
that Hampton is likely to 
continue on many accounts to 
hold the preéminent place as 
the teacher of colored teach- 
ers. In the first place, 
Hampton has had _ longer 
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experience than the others. 
It was Captain Pratt’s ex- 
perience at Hampton—where 
in the 70s he brought the first 
young Indians, remaining 
there with them for a year or 
more—that led him to estab- 
lish the great Indian school 
he has conducted so success- 
fully at Carlisle, Pa. And, 
in turn, it was the value of 
the work at Hampton and 
Carlisle that prepared the way 
for the creation of the series 
of new Indian industrial 
schools now supported by the 
United States Government in 
the States and Territories 
further west. Hampton, in 
addition to its regular work SAMPLING MILK. 





Let us concede that Mr. Booker Washington 
has ability far beyond that of most men, whether 
white or black. It is not his ability, however, 
that makes him a noteworthy man, but the way 
in which he uses it for the good of his race and 
of the country. He is a colored educator, 
trained to certain convictions and methods. 
General Armstrong conceived of Hampton Insti- 
tute as a place for the turning out of colored 
educators of the very type which Mr. Washing- 
ton so finely represents ; and Hampton to-day is 
just as well calculated to produce trained men 
and women of that fine type as the military 
academy at West Point is calculated to turn out 
good army officers, the academy at Annapolis to 
turn out good naval officers, or the Johns Hop- 


senha sbcinnees kins Medical School to turn out scientific and 





for its own pupils, maintains 
a special normal course 
through the long summer va- 
cation. This makes it pos- 
sible for its former students, 
now teachers, to come back 
for fresh instruction and in- 
spiration, and also gives op- 
portunity for negro teachers 
who have not had the Hamp- 
ton advantages to have that 
useful experience. As an il- 
lustration of the use to which 
this summer normal school is 
put, it may be remarked that 
Booker Washington will this 
year send twenty of his teach- 
ers from Tuskegee to Hamp- 
ton for the summer term. COOKING CLASS STUDYING MEATS. 




















‘““‘LEARNING BY DOING” AT HAMPTON. 
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large enough to support such 
schools for a longer time than 
from four to six months in 
the year. Thus it happens 
that Hampton keeps in all 
the closer touch with the edu- 
cational work that has to be 
done outside, by always hav- 
ing a large number of stu- 
dents on its rolls who as 
teachers for a few months are 
earning money with which to 
pay for their education at 
Hampton during the remain- 
ing months of the year. 
Thus they combine district- 
school teaching outside with 
the varied régime of study and 





EMERGENCY LESSON IN PHYSIOLOGY CLASS. 


accomplished members of a great profession. 
To visit Hampton is to find an almost ideal 
adaptation of spiritual, moral, intellectual, and 
material means to definite ends. 

The little community leads its own serene, 
busy, and contented life without for a moment los- 
ing its contact with the life round about it. Thus 
the tidy littie hospital on the grounds—it is the 
only hospital, by the way, for many miles around 
—is not limited to caring for the quite infre- 
quent cases of serious illness among the students 
themselves ; it receives accident cases from the 
ship yards and docks at Norfolk and Newport 
News, and all the doctors of the region use it 
and are its allies. In connection with it, as a 
practical part of the work of the institute, is an 
excellent training school for young colored 
nurses. It adds its weight 
and influence to the other de- 
partments of the institute in 
making for improved hygi- 
enic conditions among the 
colored population. 

Nor is the religious life of 
the institution exclusive in 
any sense ; for many people, 
old and young, from the sur 
rounding neighborhood at- 
tend its interesting Sunday 
services. And, reciprocally, 
many of the young men of 
the institute on Sundays go 
out in various directions to 
conduct Sunday-schools. 

Although the South spends 
a great deal of money for free 
common schools, the funds 
are, generally speaking, not 


work in the institute ; and it 
is by no means to be regret- 
ted that these young people get their education 
by just such a method. 

I might have preferred to enumerate in an 
orderly way the trades that are taught at Hamp- 
ton, but I have thought it better that my com- 
ments should be suggestive rather than system- 
atic, and I believe that the numerous illustrations 
for which space is allowed will suffice to convey 
a great deal of information about the practical 
part of the Hampton work. 

It should be remarked, perhaps, that books 
are by no means banished from Hampton, but 
that, on the contrary, they are used with im- 
mense effect, simply because they are used for 
real and not for false purposes. Every student 
in Hampton, it should be said, learns to draw— 
simply because drafting bears an important rela- 


























PHYSICS CLASS MAKING AND REPAIRING TELEPHONES. 
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tion to the best methods of doing almost any- 
thing. The study of the sciences is carried on 
by objective methods ; and students thus taught 
soon discover what books are for. History and 
geography also are taught to a considerable ex- 
tent in the same natural and concrete way. The 
readier tendency, doubtless, of the negro student 
would be toward artificial bookishness and _to- 
ward literature rather than science ; and we have 
surviving to-day some excellent white people, not 
all of whom live in New England, who believe 
that the salvation of the negro race in the South 
is to be worked out by way of the irregular Greek 
verbs and so many pages a day in text-books of 
mental philosophy and English literature. The 
philosophy and the literature are weli enough, to 
be sure; but there is a natural, as distinguished 
from an artificial, way of getting at them, and 
in my opinion the Hampton method ‘‘ arrives” 
very much more surely than that which we may 
call the conventional collegiate method. 
Hampton publishes an excellent periodical— 
the Southern Workman—from its own printing 
office, which office, by the way, forms one of 
the school’s departments of industrial training. 
The young men of the school are under military 
organization as a six-company battalion, with 
drill enough to have an excellent influence upon 
general discipline without interfering with other 
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work or duties. There is a large brass band 
competently instructed and led, and various other 
outlets for the natural musical genius of the col- 
ored people. 

Hampton does not intend to make a white man 
out of the negro, but its aim rather is to help him 
be himself, in the very best sense. The so- 
called ‘‘ educated negro” is sometimes a pathetic 
specimen of unhappiness and discontent. But the 
educated young negro of the Hampton type is 
more, rather than less, of a negro than ever. He 
loves his race, and wants nothing better than the 
splendid chance he finds to-day in the United 
States to work with and for his people. He sees 
the true drift of things, and declines either to be 
despondent or defiant. While he must see that 
the people of his race have to undergo some hard- 
ships and some injustice, he also sees that the 
white people of the South are in the main the 
negro’s friends and well-wishers; and he is 
taught at Hampton that since the war the white 
people of the South have voluntarily paid out in 
taxes for the support of negro schools something 
like $60,000,000. Itis the concern of the Hamp- 
ton negro and those whom he represents to see 
that the colored teachers are provided who shall 
know exactly how to secure good results from 
the money that continues thus to be expended. 

ALBERT SHAW. 
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THE HOMESTEAD STEEL WORKS (ONE OF THE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY’S PLANTS). 


THE GREAT STEEL MAKERS OF PITTSBURG 
AND THE FRICK-CARNEGIE SUIT. 


BY JULIUS MORITZEN. 


I.—THE SUIT BROUGHT AGAINST MR. CARNEGIE. 


HATEVER the final outcome of the Frick. 

Carnegie litigation, certainly the indus- 

trial worid has not, since steel became an arma- 

ment of warfare, witnessed a dispute so notable 

as this between the multi-millionaires who built 
up an industry international in its operations. 

If the suit should go to court the country will 
witness an object-lesson of considerable worth. 
What no legislative body would be able to ac- 
complish might be revealed if the secrets of the 
great Carnegie corporation have to pass in review. 
Already enough has been told to whet curiosity. 
Should a compromise be effected, it will undoubt- 
edly be because of what is still to be told. The 
process by which the Carnegie millions rose to 
an earning power of almost $500,000,000 would 
certainly be interesting to know. To avoid even 
an inquiry Mr. Carnegie may be willing to give 
Mr. Frick a few more millions than he claims are 
due him. From-.an authoritative source it has 
been learned, however, that Mr. Carnegie will 
never consent to grant the sum of $16,238,000, 
which Mr. Frick» demands as his share. That 
the profits of the Carnegie Steel Company are 
enormous Mr. Carnegie’s estimated share of 
$24,867,000 for the year 1900 stands witness to. 


The salary of President McKinley for an entire 
year is less by several thousands of dollars than 
the income which comes to Carnegie in a single 
day. With the exception of the Czar of Russia, 
the combined incomes of the leading rulers of the 
world dwindle into insignificance before the cap- 
ital which this one person commands. 

Mr. Frick has engaged as his attorneys John 
G. Johnson, of Philadelphia, and D. T. Watson 
and Willis F. McCock, of Pittsburg. Arrayed 
against them stand Richard C. Dale and G. 
Tucker Bispham. of Philadelphia, with the firm 
of Dalzell, Scott & Gordon and Clarence Burleigh, 
of Pittsburg, as the lawyers for the defense. As 
to Mr. Watson, it was this shrewd attorney who 
drew up for Andrew Carnegie the very ‘‘iron- 
clad ” document which enters so conspicuously in 
the litigation. It was a doeument, Mr. Watson 
claimed at the time, absolutely invulnerable 
against legal attacks. Assuredly no better man 
could‘have been selected to pick flaws in the paper 
than the one who made it. 


THE DETAILS OF THE PLEADINGS. 


The papers which have been filed at the Alle- 
gheny court-house say that in 1892 there were 
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two limited partnerships. One was called Car- 
negie Brothers & Co., Limited, the other Car- 
negie, Phipps & Co., with a combined capital of 
$10,000,000. Carnegie owned more than 50 per 
cent. of the stocks in the old firms. The new 
firm, the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, was 
organized in 1892 with a capital of $25,000,000. 
In this concern Andrew Carnegie holds 584 per 
cent. of stock, while H. C. Frick has 6 per cent. 
Mr. Frick, besides, was the chairman of the 
company until December 5, 1899, and the plants 
grew in value until, as the legal paper says, 
‘¢Carnegie valued the entire property at over 
$250,000,000 and avowed his ability, in ordi- 
narily prosperous times, to sell the property on 
the London market for $500,000,000.” The 
plaintiff then goes on to recite how ‘‘in May, 
1899, Carnegie actually received in cash, and 
still keeps, $1,170,000, given him as a mere 
bonus for his ninety days’ option to sell his 58} 
per cent. in this steel company for $157,950,000. 
Frick’s 6 per cent. on that basis would be worth 
$16,238,000.” Then follows how Frick was 
asked to resign the chairmanship of the company; 
and this ‘‘ without reason except to gratify Car- 
negie’s malice.” 

When the resignation was given and ‘after 
Carnegie had thus deprived him of office, he 
{Carnegie] demanded that Frick should sell his 
interest in the firm at a figure which would 
amount to less than one-half of what this interest 
is fairly worth.” Frick refused to sell, when, as 
the plaintiff alleges, Mr. Carnegie attempted to 
‘reinstate and make operative an unexpected 
and abandoned so-called iron-clad agreement of 
1887, which related solely to Carnegie Brothers 
of 1887, and also attempted to make binding on 
Frick another so-called iron-clad agreement of 
1892, which Carnegie never before had executed, 
which Henry Phipps had al- 
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per drawn up for the purpose, so Mr. Frick al- 
leges, of keeping all the partners under the con- 
trol of the majority stockholder. Since Mr. 
Carnegie, during the Homestead strike, disavowed 
any direct connection with the workings of the 
concern, it seems rather curious that now should 
be revealed the fact that at all times he held the 
controlling lever in his hands. Whether Mr. 
Frick will take advantage of this point, should 
it come to court proceedings, or whether Mr. 
Carnegie will let this fact influence him in al- 
lowing a sum large enough to satisfy Mr. Frick 
in a compromise, is not easy to foretell. 

This much-talked-of ‘‘iron-clad’’ agreement 
provides for a resignation blank which the indi- 
vidual about to become a member of the firm 
deposits with the Carnegie Steel Company. In 
other words, the moment partnership is estab- 
lished the resignation is ready also after the 
proper majority signatures have been affixed. 


MR. FRICK’S OPTION ON THE CARNEGIE STEEL 
COMPANY STOCK. 


The Frick option on the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany’s plants had its origin during the spring of 
last year, and was the outcome of a plan to place 
the stock in the market and make of the com- 
pany the greatest establishment of its kind known 
to modern times. As Mr. Frick tells in his suit, 
Andrew Carnegie was given a check for $1,- 
170,000 as a bonus for a ninety days’ option to 
sell his entire interests. ‘Ihe sum to be paid him 
finally was $157,000,000. Ex-Judge W. H. 
Moore, H. C. Frick, Henry Phipps, and Andrew 
W. Mellon, the Pittsburg banker, were the pro- 
moters of this enterprise, which in its stupen- 
dous dimensions of capital staggered even those 
accustomed to deal with large sums. The idea 
was to take in, if possible, the American Steel 









ways refused to execute, 
and which many other part- 
ners had never signed.”’ 


THE ‘‘IRON-CLAD’’ AGREE- 
MENT. 


When Mr. Carnegie, then, 
came to the conclusion that 
the presence of H. C. 
Frick was detrimental to 
his own interests, he put 
into operation the much-dis- 
cussed ‘‘iron-clad” agree- 
ment, which was first made 
known to the publie through 
the legal efforts of the plain- 
tiff’s attorneys. The ‘‘iron- 
clad” agreement was a pa- 
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and Wire Company, the Na- 
tional Steel Company, and 
the Federal Steel Company, 
the stock of which three com- 
panies alone is valued at 
almost $250,000,000. The 
capital represented by the 
promoters after carrying out 
their plans would have been 
little short of $1,000,000,- 
000, and it was proposed 
that the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany should be in control of 
the new organization. had 

But the ninety days 
passed and the capital with 
which to buy out Carnegie 
had not been secured. Cap- 
italists did not see their 
way clear to encourage 
combination of enterprises. A few weeks be- 
fore the option expired a hurried journey was 
undertaken to Skibo Castle, Scotland, where the 
promoters endeavored to have the time extended. 
It was then that Mr. Carnegie sprang the sur 
prise which resulted in the rupture between the 
partners. 

Instead of granting the extension asked for, 
he informed the promoters that since the option 
was given the value of his stock had increased, 
and that he wanted $20,000,000 more than be- 
fore. It ison the increase in value thus claimed 
by Mr. Carnegie that Mr. Frick has based his 
claim to many more millions than the par value 
of his stock calls for. Apparently Mr. Frick 
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believes that the same valuation of the plant 
made when he asked to buy should hold good 
now that he is forced to sell. But it is here that 
Mr. Carnegie steps in with his ‘‘iron-clad”’ 
agreement and says that when a partner retires 
he is pledged beforehand to sell to him the stock 
at a value shown by the books. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S ANSWER. 


In the answer filed by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany on March 12 to the suit brought by Mr. 
Frick the company says that the plan for forming 
the limited partnership, which Frick now de- 
clares to be a general one, was devised by Frick 
himself ; that he acquired much of his interest 
through the working of the 
so-called ‘‘iron-clad agree- 
ment,”’ which he enforced in 
many instances against un- 
satisfactory partners ;_ that 
he paid for his interest, for 
which he now wants $15,- 
000,000, only $129,000 in 
bonds of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company and $192.83 
in cash; and that with the 
credit from his stock earn- 
ings his whole interest cost 
him only $300,000. It is 
denied that on December 31, 
1899, the association had 
assets or property which the 
association in its legal ca- 
pacity could transfer which 
were worth $250,000,000. 

It is admitted that Mr. 
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Frick proved a valuable 
member to the company, but 
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that the plaintiff, ‘‘ notwithstanding his ability, 
is a man of imperious temper, impatient of op- 
position, and disposed to make a personal matter 
of every difference of opinion, even on questions 
of mere business policy. At times, moreover, 
he gives way to violent outbursts of passion, which 
he is either unwilling or unable to control. He 
demands absolute power and without it is not sat- 
isfied.”” The answer maintains that the refusal to 
submit their differences to arbitration was be- 
cause the company proposes at all times to main- 
tain the integrity of the ‘‘iron-clad’”’ contract. 


THE COKE SUIT. 


The suit of the minority stockholders of the 
H. C. Frick Coke:Company against the com- 
pany to annul a supposed contract between the 
concern and the Carnegie Steel Company de- 
pends in a measure on the outcome of the former 
suit. Should Mr. Frick sever his connections 
with the Carnegies, naturally he will not care to 
sell them coke at a price far below the market 
figures. As long as he was a partner in the 
steel company he got the benefit of the lower 
price. If the rupture becomes complete he and 
the other stockholders become the losers, it is 
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affirmed. Carnegie owns 51,213 shares of the 
stock of the H. C. Frick Coke Company on his 
own account, while the Carnegie Steel Company 
owns 59,104 shares. As there are 200,000 
shares in all, the Carnegie interests predominate. 
There is no mincing of words in the phraseology 
of the papers entered. The plaintiffs are John 
Walker; John Walker, guardian for Andrew 
Carnegie Wilson ; 8S. L. Schoonmaker, and John 
Pontefract. It is charged that irregular proceed- 
ings were responsible for a contract which is no 
contract at all, according to the plaintiffs, and 
that the board of directors of the coke company, 
‘+ pretending that more than a year previously 
the coke company had contracted to sell the steel 
company all the coke that the steel company 
might require for a period of five years,” had 
fixed the price to be $1.35 per ton, and the 
amount to be furnished annually about 2,500,- 
000 tons of coke. This would be about one- 
third of the entire production of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company. 

The minority stockholders now claim that 
should the supposed contract be carried out the 
company will lose about $4,000,000 on the deliv- 
ery of the coke to the steel company during 1900. 








In the make-up of Andrew Carnegie the phase 
most responsive to analysis must be looked for 
elsewhere than in the many 


II.—HOW ANDREW CARNEGIE BECAME A MULTI-MILLIONAIRE. 






wlhiether he considers ‘triumphant democracy” 
the one saving clause to the nation, Andrew Car- 





millions that are his. The 
man who challenged the 
world’s criticism by ex- 
claiming that he who dies 
rich dies disgraced, and ap- 
plying the maxim to him- 
self affirmed ‘‘That is the 
gospel I preach, that is the 
gospel I practice, and that 
is the gospel I intend to 
practice during what re- 
mains of my life,” has a 
right to stand prominently 
before the country as one of 
the most individual charac- 
ters that ever embraced 
American citizenship. 
Whether his business rela- 
tions are severed in justice 
to his partner or otherwise, 
whether the steel magnate 
takes a right or wrong ex- 
ception to the expansion 














doctrines in the Philippines, 
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negie has never for an instant been suspected of 
going contrary to a conviction outspoken as a 
Scotchman’s plaid. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S PARENTAGE. 


Andrew Carnegie -was born in Dunfermline, 
Scotland, on November 25, 1835. His parents 
were poor, but not extremely so. His father, 
William Carnegie, was one of that class of weav- 
ers which the introduction of immense machin- 
ery has now largely 
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tendent of the division. Thomas A. Scott, who 
had _become Assistant Secretary of War, asked 
Andrew Carnegie to take charge of the military 
railroads and telegraphs of the Government. He 
was then about twenty-four years of age, of a 
quick, wiry temperament, but war did not appeal 
to him, and he was glad to embrace the oppor- 
tunity of returning to Pittsburg and his former 
duties with the railroad company. Little did 
he dream that, almost thirty-five years later, 

when another war 





relegated to the rear. 
In 1845 William Car- 
negie, with his wife 
and two sons, Andrew 
and Thomas, came to 
America, where two 
years later the family 
settled in Pittsburg. 
The subject of this 
sketch was now twelve 
years of age, old enough 
to work as things were 
looked upon then, and 
Andrew secured em- 
ployment as a bobbin 
boy in a linen factory. 
He has said himself 
that none of his many 
millions since gave him 
the pleasure of posses- 
sion as that $1.20, his 
wages for the first 
week’s work. Think 
of this boy grown gray 
who every few seconds 
has this sum as income ! 


HE BECOMES A TELEG- 
RAPHER. 





clouded the horizon, 
decisive victories were 
to be won by battleships 
which he clad in their 
armor strength. 


HIS FIRST INVESTMENT. 


It was due to Thomas 
A. Scott that Andrew 
Carnegie made his first 
investment—ten shares 
of stock in the Adams 
Express Company, val- 
ued at $500. This he 
did with considerable 
trepidation. He had 
labored hard for the 
money he had saved 
up while he had 
worked as a telegra- 
pher. It is part of rail- 
road history how he 
later fell in with the 
inventor of the sleep- 
ing car, saw the enor- 
mous advantages which 
that manner of travel 
held out to passengers 
and promoters, and 








The factory was the 
same in which his fa- 
ther was employed, but 
after working for a while longer attending a 
stationary engine in the place young Carnegie 
gave it up. He was fourteen years of age 
when he secured a position as messenger with 
the then Atlantic and Ohio Telegraph Com- 
pany of Pittsburg. He was quick to learn the 
business of telegraphy when that chance pre- 
sented itself. In reality this was the begin- 
ning of his eventful career. Andrew Carnegie 
was the third operator in the United States 
to read the Morse signals by sound. He went 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, gained 
the good-will of Thomas A. Scott, superintendent 
of the Pittsburg division, and after thirteen years’ 
service with the company he left it as superin- 


A HOIST HOUSE AND FURNACE STACK AT THE DUQUESNE 
WORKS, 


how he interested oth- 
ers in the invention of 
Mr. Woodruff. This 
occurred shortly after his return from Washing- 
ton, when the problems of transportation were 
still upmost in his mind. He was now on the 
road to success and wealth as he then pictured 
earthly possessions. The Pennsylvania oil fields 
yielded large returns when Carnegie with others 
turned their energies in the direction of the 
newly discovered territory. In one year land 
purchased for $40,000 increased in value so that 
it paid a dividend of $1,000,000. 


A FORTUNE OF PROBABLY $250,000,000. 


When Mr. Carnegie was thirty years of age he 
began his career as an iron and steel manufac- 
turer. He built bridges, made steel rails, fur- 
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nished the Government with 
its armor plate, in due suc- 
cession. Naturally things 
did not spring forward as 
if by magic or of their own 
accord. Hard work, shrewd 
guessing, driving bargains 
which always attempted to 
be fair—these combined 
produced the result attained. 
In the distant Northwest he 
saw the great deposits of ore 
awaiting capital to mine it. 
He dug deep into the moun- 
tain sides, brought forth the 
fundamental ingredient of 
shining steel, and through 
the masterful converting 
processes which he now ob- 
tained Andrew Carnegie laid 
the real foundation for his 
colossal fortune of $250,000,000 or more. He 
went into the railroad business as well : connected 
distant mines with harbor facilities for shipment ; 
he built steamers to carry the rude product to 
his mills in the heart of the Keystone State. 





HIS PRINCIPLES OF PHILANTHROPY. 


It would require volumes to describe in de- 
tail just exactly how and where the iron master 
bestowed and still bestows his munificence. The 
world knows about the many libraries at Brad- 
dock, Homestead, Johnstown, Edinburgh, Dun- 
fermline, besides the great Carnegie Library and 
Music Hall at Pittsburg, which have so stimu- 
lated the intellectual pulse of a city tempted to 
devote itself too absolutely to material pursuits. 
That he is not charitable in the strict acceptance of 
the term he rather glories in. At any rate, he has 
stated emphatically that it is almost useless to 
give promiscuously and that it is little short of a 
crime. He wants to help those who help them- 
selves, he says. Let others lift up the ‘‘sub- 
merged tenth ;”’ to keep them above water is the 
task which requires attention. He is not a char- 
ity giver, he affirms, but looks for the elevation 
of the race through the elevation of the mind. 
For this purpose he will give of his millions, but 
he exacts of the community what he would ex- 
act of the individual—that once in possession of 
its library it must carry the work forward. 


MR. FRICK WAS THE DARING PARTNER. 


Much as the world may think to the contrary, 
Andrew Carnegie was never a man to take great 
chances. In fact, it is said that nearly all the 
important improvements which came to the plants 
were forced upon him by Frick, who had a more 
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daring temperament. When the natural-gas 
fields of Pennsylvania astonished the far-seeing 
manufacturers of the period, Mr. Carnegie did 
not look enthusiastically ahead in the belief that 
here were millions to be saved in fuel. It was 
due to Mr. Frick that the steel company leased 
thousands of acres of gas territory which saved 
the firm large sums in fuel bills. Nevertheless 
Mr. Carnegie had implicit faith in the judgment 
of his partner. Perhaps had this faith been 
less firm, had Mr. Carnegie remained at home 
during that memorable Homestead strike, who 
knows but that the trouble could have been 
averted and the country saved a spectacle it had 
seldom seen before? ‘There will always remain 
a veibof mystery over this period when Carnegie 
went to Scotland and denied himself to all in 
search of information regarding the Homestead 
strike. H. C. Frick was the man in charge. It 
was for him to deal as he considered fit, presum- 
ably. Still the people of Homestead listened in 
surprise to the remarks of Mr. Carnegie—when 
in that city recently with his wife—that he and 
Mrs. Carnegie regretted always the lamentable 
conflict between labor and law. In a very few 
sentences he conveyed the impression that even 
the best disciplinarian can at times make mistakes, 
and that when such a mistake is realized it is 
courageous to correct it even after a lapse of 
time. 


MR. CARNEGIE AS A JOURNALIST. 


In his amusements Mr. Carnegie is almost an 
ascetic, but with this reservation, however, that 
what he does in that direction he does with a 
will. He loves whist and is fond of golf. He 
adores nature, evidence of which adoration is 
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found in his Scottish castle, his overland drives 
in his four-in-hand, the enthusiasm with which 
he has described his experiences while en route. 
For Mr. Carnegie wields a fluent pen. Had he 
devoted himself to journalistic pursuits quite cer- 
tainly he would not now have millions to dis- 
pense, but what he would have had to say edi- 
torially would beyond a question have been 
listened to. Besides his ‘‘ Triumphant Democ- 
racy” he has written ‘‘ Round the World,” ‘‘Our 
Coaching Trip,” and numerous articles dealing 
with the affairs of the day. In certain directions 
Mr. Carnegie has encouraged criticism. He is 
an anti-imperialist and desires the country to 
knowit. It is somewhat remarkable to see this 
man stand up against the poiicy of the adminis- 
tration, when at the same time he looks for gov- 
ernment orders for armor plate. His personal 
feelings, he is quoted as saying, have nothing to 
do with what concerns his firm. From his point 
of view he would consider it a crime to remain 
silent when he had something to say. And it is 
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THE CARNEGIE BUILDING AT PITTSBURG. 
(The general offices of the Carnegie Steel Company.) 


Copyright, 1896, Dabbs, Pittsburg. 
MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


right here, in the outspoken manner in which 
Mr. Carnegie tells his mind, that he portrays his 
qualities, those of one who has no fear. Whether 
he takes the right or wrong view of the political 
situation 1s his own concern and that of the poli- 
ticians, perhaps. He cares nothing for local 
politics—maybe his love of trave! is to blame for 
this—but in the larger questions of territorial 
possession and the like he takes considerable in- 
terest. 
AT SKIBO CASTLE. 

The life which Andrew Carnegie leads on his 
estate in Scotland is typical of the vicinity which 
has Skibo Castle as its center. Once a famous 
fortress, Skibo Castle was built by Gilbert Mur- 
ray, bishop of Moray, in 1188. If the warfare 
which Mr. Frick is about to wage against his 
senior partner’s fortune is no more successful 
than the ten sieges which Skibo Castle has with- 
stood during its more than seven centuries of 
existence, the ‘‘ Scotch laird” who is its present 
owner can draw a parallel between the situation 
in those bygone days and now. At Skibo Castle 
Mr. Carnegie carries out the custom in vogue 
among the moors and highlands. But he shows 
his patriotism and love of country by flying here 
the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes side by 
side. He earned for himself the title of the 
‘¢ Star-spangled Scotchman” and caused the in- 
troduction of the American flag in the land of 
his birth. 
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In America Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie live in 
New York, 5 West Fifty-first Street. Mr. Car- 
negie married only a few yearsago. His mother 
had then died, and he felt the strong current of 
family ties sweep him along. Mrs. Carnegie was 
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Mrs. Louise Whitworth, of New York, and they 
have one child, Margaret, three years of age. 
It is in honor of Margaret that her wealthy father 
is now erecting what promises to be the most 
magnificent residence in all the country. 





IIT.—MR. H. 


Mr. H. C. Frick made his first money in coke. 
The son of a Westmoreland County farmer, of 
Swiss ancestry, he was born at West Overton, Pa., 
on December 19, 1849. It was a time when coke. 
making was as yet in its infancy. Young Frick, 
who had been educated in the country school, had 
secured a position in a dry goods store in Mount 
Pleasant, Pa. Following this occupation, he be- 
came bookkeeper for his grandfather at Broad- 
ford; Fayette County, Pa. It was while here 
that he was attracted by the coal and coke in- 
dustry, and he secured codperation with men of 
that locality. From this venture has sprung the 
great industry which is the pride of Pennsylva- 
nia and which has made Connellsville famous. 

There is considerable matter-of-fact history in 
the evolution of the fortune which Mr. Frick since 
then hasmade. While the country lay spellbound 
under the panic of 1873, he took advantage of the 
business depression to buy out his partners and get 
the entire business under his own control. In 
1882 Andrew Carnegie became a member of the 


C. FRICK. 


firm. It was now the H. C. Frick Company, 
and notwithstanding recent rumors to the con- 
trary, the most amiable relations existed between 
the partners up to within a short time ago. Mr. 
Carnegie had unbounded confidence in the ex- 
ecutive ability of Mr. Frick, and with reason. 
No other one person had ever more enterprises to 
guard at the same time. When, in 1889, he be- 
came a stockholder in the Carnegie company, 
Mr. Frick at once showed his indomitable will 
power, while subservient in a measure to the 
final decision of another. Yet with all that there 
is reason to believe that when the Homestead 
strike reached its acute stage the older member 
of the firm left everything in the hands of Frick. 
Mr. Carnegie went to Scotland and could not be 
reached. he plan of campaign was mapped out, 
perhaps, by Mr. Frick alone. If such was not 
the case, the opportune moment has arrived for 
settling the disputed question, for the court will 
not refuse to listen to whatever evidence may 
make the lawsuit clear. 
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THE CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY, MUSIC HALL, ART GALLERY, AND MUSEUM AT PITTSBURG. 
(This building was fully described in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS for October, 1895.) 
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Copyright, 1898, Dabbs, Pittsburg. 
MR. HENRY CLAY FRICK. 


HIS MANAGEMENT IN THE HOMESTEAD STRIKE. 


It was Mr. Frick who bore the brunt of that 
fearful battle between capital and labor when the 
hand of Anarchist Berkman fired the bullet which 
went close enough to the mark. Fortunately 
for the workingmen, they could give clear ac- 
counts to show that in no wise were they con- 
nected with the dastardly plot. To the writer of 
the present article that twenty-third day of July, 
1892, stands as an indubitable evidence of the 
grit and insistence which have characterized H. 
C. Frick in all his later transactions. It must 
be remembered that public sympathy went out 
largely to the strikers for some time. The cause 
of labor stood with capital arrayed against it. 
Backed by the militia of Pennsylvania, the Car- 
negie Steel Company was to many the symbolism 
of autocratic power clad in its coat of mail. The 
report of the adjutant-general for that year reads 
like some chapter torn from the book of war. 
In fact, a state of terror reigned throughout that 
part of the country which, as the adjutant-gen- 
eral stated in his report, had necessitated the 
calling out for active service of the entire guard 
for the first time since its reorganization in 1878. 

When Berkman fired the shots Mr. Frick was 
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sitting at his desk facing the door. He saw the 
man enter, noticed the flash from the revolver, 
and then felt that he had been hit. His display 
of self-possession was marvelous. Intense ex- 
citement prevailed throughout the building in 
which the Carnegie Steel Company had its offices. 
The coolest individual was Frick himself, who 
gave directions how to place him on the couch 
while physicians weresummoned. On the streets 
of Pittsburg the news of the attempted assassina- 
tion spread like wildfire. When the wounded 
man was brought to his home he displayed the 
same control of himself, for, being carried past 
the apartment in which Mrs. Frick lay ill at the 
time, he cheerily called out as to the baby’s 
state of health. Berkman was sent to the peni- 
tentiary, but as an evidence that H. C. Frick 
can forgive a wrong, his name is among the first 
signatures to an application for Berkman’s par- 
don. 

In his home life Mr. Frick is seen at his best. 
In contrast to Mr. Carnegie, he is not a traveler 
to any extent. His children are Mr. Frick’s de- 
light. He loves their society, as they love his, 
and indulging in daily walks, weather permit- 
ting, it is interesting to see this keen man of 
business in his ré/e of guardian of his home. 


A PATRON OF ART. 


As a lover of the fine arts Mr. Frick has done 
much toward fostering the artistic spirit in that 
vicinity. His private collection of paintings is 
perhaps one of the finest in this country, and 
when he bought Dagnan Bouveret’s magnificent 
canvas ‘‘ Christ at Emmaus,” he made tne public 
share its beauty as well by presenting the paint- 
ing to the Carnegie galleries. 

The Pittsburg Orchestra, which has carried 
the fame of that city as a music center far from 
home, finds in Mr. Frick a close ally. The late 
chairman of the Carnegie Steel Company, while 
not exercising his liberality in the same way as 
Mr. Carnegie, is exceedingly charitable. He 
has been known to render assistance to the fami- 
lies of some of the strikers who resisted him to 
the last. If, as has been reported, Andrew 
Carnegie, at the opening of the Homestead Li- 
brary in November, 1898, referred to the strike 
as an occurrence which he regretted and which 
might have been averted, not much wonder that 
Mr. Frick took the speech to heart as something 
applicable to him, inasmuch as on him rested the 
burden of generalship during the struggle. 


THE COKE COMMUNITY IS ON MR. FRICK’S SIDE. 


In Pittsburg, naturally, Mr. Carnegie’s name 
is so closely identified with the growth and 


























TYPICAL HOUSES OF WORKMEN IN THE STEEL MILLS. 


splendor of the iron and steel business that here 
the people as a whole look upon him as the more 
prominent of the two principals. But go to Con- 
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nellsville and that great territory adjacent to the 
immense coal fields ; move among the miners and 
the thousands of workers employed at the coke 
ovens; see the nect homes erected for the com- 
fort of the men and their families, and the name 
of Henry Clay Frick springs to the lip of its own 
accord. In fact, in the great legal issue not only 
individuals, but communities, appear to have 
taken sides. The coke workers are entirely in 
sympathy with their employer in his fight for 
millions which he claims are his by right. That. 
the coke industry which Frick made great should 
ally itself with him is natural. With Carnegie 
the owner of the majority of the stock, it may 
work an industrial revolution in that region shou:d 
Mr. Frick lose in the fray. 





When it comes to discussing the far-spreading 
interests of the Carnegie Steel Company, Lim- 
ited, the name of Charles M. Schwab, the presi- 
dent of the company, suggests itself even before 
that of Henry Phipps, who owns 11 per cent. of 
the stock and is the largest holder next to Mr. 
Carnegie. Mr. Phipps’ connection with the con- 
cern has been of a reserved kind. Charles M. 
Schwab was born thirty-seven years ago in the 
small town of Loretto, Pa., where he received the 
ordinary school education. At the age of fifteen 
years he became the driver of a mail wagon be- 
tween Loretto and a neighboring town. He 
came to Braddock, where he worked for $2.50 a 
week and his. board as a grocery clerk, and it 
was at Braddock that he laid the foundation for 
his future success. The Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works were then in the building-up process ; 
the shining steel rails were already finding mar- 


IV.—THE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY AND ITS PRESIDENT. 








kets eager for the product. Mr. Schwab ob- 
tained a place at the plant as a stake driver in 
the engineer corps, and he advanced so that soon 
he was making $30 a month. 


MR. SCHWAB’S METHODS AS WORKING PRESIDENT. 


Mr. Schwab became chief engineer and built 
the Homestead steel plant where the armor plates 
are made. After managing this plant for some 
years he was placed in charge of the Edgar 
Thomson Steel Works in a similar capacity. 
Mr. Carnegie took kindly to this young man, 
who had the push and confidence of which suc- 
cess is made. In 1896 he was made president 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, with a salary of 
$50,000 a year, besides 3 per cent. interest in 
the company. In his method of dealing with 
his many superintendents Mr. Schwab is confi- 
dential to the degree of sociability, even when 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB. 
(President of the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited.) 


business matters are to be discussed, and to 
every one of his thousands of employees he has 
always held out inducements that worked bene- 
ficially to the great concern. He encouraged 
the output of the furnaces by offering premiums ; 
he met the men at their own amusements ; none 
of the workers at the Homestead or Edgar Thom- 
son Steel Works looked more like the every-day 
mechanic than he when busy about the place 
while he held the position of superintendent. 
Mr. Schwab has never forgotten those days 
gone by when the men of Braddock were his 
comrades in toil and struggle. Nor have the 
people of that town forgotten that once he was 
one of them. Huis rise in the industrial world 
has been unprecedented, even more rapid than 
was that of his benefactor or that of Mr. Frick. 


MR. PHIPPS AND THE OTHER STOCKHOLDERS. 


As has already been mentioned in passing, 
Henry Phipps is the next largest stockholder. 
He was born in Allegheny, Pa., where his father 
was a shoemaker, and his first work was as trans- 
fer clerk. While quite young he formed the 
acquaintance of Andrew Carnegie, but his first 
venture in the iron business was with Thomas N. 
Miller. For thirty-seven years he and Mr. Car- 
negie were the closest of friends until the recent 
division and ‘‘ family ’’ quarrel, which have placed 
Mr. Phipps in opposition to Mr. Carnegie. Mr. 
Phipps has endeared himself to Pittsburg in many 
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ways. He gave to that city one of the finest, if 
not the finest, conservatory in this country. To 
pass through the crystal halls at Schenley Park 
on some Kaster day is like realizing a dream of 
floriculture not until then seemed possible. The 
most recent inventions looking toward the propa- 
gation of plants and flowers are here a constant 
reminder of what Mr. Phipps has done. 

The following are the stockholders in the Car- 
negie Steel Company and their respective hold- 
ings: Andrew Carnegie, 58 1-2 per cent.; Hen- 
ry Phipps, 11; H. C. Frick, 6 ; George Lauder, 
4; C. M. Schwab, 3; H. M. Curry, 2; W. H. 
Singer, 2; L. C. Phipps, 2; R. A. Peacock, 2 ; 
F. T. F. Lovejoy, 2-3; George H. Wightman, 
2-3; D. M. Clemson, 2-3; Thomas Morrison, 
2-3; James Gailey, 11-18; A. M. Moreland, 
11-18; Charles L. Taylor, 1-2; A. R. Whit- 
ney, 1-2; W. W. Blackburn, 1-3; John C. 
Fleming, 1-3; J. Ogden Hoffman, 1-3; Milard 
Hunsiker, 1-3 ; George E. McCague, 1-3 ; James 
Scott, 1-3; H. P. Bope, 1-9; W. E. Corey, 1-3 ; 
Joseph T. Schwab, 1-3; L. T. Brown, 2-9; D. 
G. Kerr, 1-9; H. J. Lindsey, 1-9; HE. F. 
Wood, 1-9; H. E. Tener, Jr., 1-9; George 
Megrew, 1-9; G. D. Packer, 1-9; W. B. Dick- 
son, 1-9; A. C. Case, 1-9; John McLeod, 1-9; 
Charles W. Baker, 1-9; F. T. F. Lovejoy, trus- 
tee, 1-2. 

MR. LOVEJOY SIDES AGAINST MR. CARNEGIE. 


Speaking of Mr. Lovejoy, the former secre- 
tary of the Carnegie corporation, the answer 
which he made to the H. C. Frick suit on his 
own account shows plainly that he has joined is- 
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ARMOR PLATE READY FOR SHIPMENT. 


sues with the plaintiff. He has placed himself 
on record as saying that the ‘‘iron-clad”’ agree- 
ment, ‘¢under the provision whereof the expul- 
sion of the plairttiff from membership in the 
Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, was sought to 
be accomplished, was and is, for various reasons 
not necessary now to set forth, null and void and 
of no effect,’’ and that even if the so-called ‘ iron- 
clad”’ agreement were in operation, no cause 
existed for the expulsion of the plaintiff. Mr. 
Lovejoy said this was his reason for refusing to 
sign the paper which asked Mr. Frick to with- 
draw, and following which refusal he tendered 
his resignation. 
THE ARMOR PLATE QUESTION. 


Figures will fail to convey any correct esti- 
mate of what in reality is meant by the Carnegie 
Steel Company, Limited. Each of the three 
great plants—the Homestead Steel Works, the 
Edgar Thomson Steel Works, and the Duquesne 
Steel Works—has depending upon it other 
works, classified with names of theirown. The 
Keystone Bridge Company is one of the largest 
in the country. The armor plate is valued so 
highly by European governments that they have 
battleships equipped with the Homestead article. 
Wherever steel is wanted the Carnegie company 
steps in as a bidder. 

As for the armor plate works and our own Gov- 
ernment, it is known to the country at large that 
Congress is now attempting to solve the problem 
of what should be paid for armor plate and what 
should not be paid. The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany with the Bethlehem Iron Company insist 
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that at $300 a ton for armor plate the business 
is ruinous. The much higher price at which 
the present orders are being filled do not seem 
warranted from the standpoint of the Congres- 
sional body, for which reasons new contracts 
that are waiting to be made are not executed. 
Whether the country will go into its own armor- 
plate manufacturing remains problematic and will 
be for the Government and the steel makers to 
fight out. If the figure as to output which the 
Carnegie company advances relative to the busi- 
ness in general are correct, armor plate does not 
seem the feature responsible for the $500,000,000 
which the property is estimated to be worth. 


MAGNITUDE OF ORE MINES. 


It is estimated at a rough guess that the Car- 
negie interests represent about $500,000,000. 
When it is realized that the company owns one- 
fourth of all the ore territory in the northwest and 
Lake Superior region these figures are certainly 
not too high, if high enough. From authorita- 
tive sources comes the information that besides 
the territory which is being mined, there are still 
28,000 acres of undeveloped land owned by the 


Carnegies. The output at the present time is 
enormous. The very latest appliances are now 
in use. With the mining possessions are linked 


the lake transportation facilities, supplied by a 
fleet of steamers which ply between the distant 
ports with the regularity of passenger boats. 
The ore mines of the Carnegie company have 
proven a valuable factor in outdistancing com- 
petition, it is claimed by those in position to 
know the facts, and for this very reason, it is 
added, the Carnegies refused to enter the ‘‘ con- 
solidation’’ which embraces almost every other 
concern in their line. 


THE COKE INDUSTRY. 


While coke is being manufactured in nineteen 
States and Territories of the United States, yet 
the banner region beyond dispute is that which 
makes Connellsville a sea of fire and flame at 
night. It is claimed for the Connellsville region 
that here is produced more than 75 per cent. of 
the entire output of coke in the United States, 
and that the H. C. Frick Coke Company owns 
almost all of the largest plants. The Standard 
plant has 905 ovens and is supplied with coal 
from 89 mines, of which there are three kinds— 
drifts, slopes, and shafts. How H. C. Frick saw 
his opportunity here has already been alluded to. 
He ventured much, but won out; and now he 
proposes to hold his own against all comers and 
refuses any longer to supply the Carnegie Steel 
Company with coke at $1.35 a ton which, the 
market says, is worth almost thrice that amount. 














PUBLICITY: A REMEDY FOR THE EVILS 
OF TRUSTS. 


BY PROF. JEREMIAH W. JENKS, OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


| egecanainetns the most striking fact in connec- 
tion with the Chicago Conference on Trusts, 
held in September on the invitation of the Civic 
Federation of Chicago, was the substantial agree- 
ment of the members upon two or three leading 
points. ‘The members represented all political 
parties, came from ali sections of the country, 
were representative of various lines of business 
and the different professions, and were persons 
whose views when they met appeared to be 
widely divergent. Three or four days of good- 
tempered discussion, however, seemed to har- 
monize many of these conflicting views, to infuse 
into the members something of a spirit of tolera- 
tion and conservatism, and finally to secure sub- 
stantially a unanimous opinion to the effect, first, 
that the trust question is an exceedingly compli- 
cated one that needs much careful study, and 
that rash action before such study can be made 
is to be deprecated ; second, that further in- 
formation on the subject is needed most of all, 
and that in consequence such publicity regarding 
affairs of great corporations as is possible should 
be secured; and, third, that in all probability 
publicity itself would remedy at any rate some of 
the evils connected with the trusts. 

While the word ‘‘ publicity’ was used at the 
conference perhaps more frequently than any 
other in connection with remedies, it was not 
clearly defined. The thought in the minds of 
most seemed to be that quite exact knowledge 
regarding the methods of: organization and of 
work of the trusts, together with their effects on 
prices, their dealings with the workingmen, and 
their profits should be given to the public, so 
that more intelligent action could be taken. 
While doubtless some of the speakers would 
readily have assented to the opinion that public- 
ity might be carried so far that it would be un- 
just to some of the corporations that are doing a 
legitimate business, and in consequence injurious 
to the community, that point was not at all em- 
phasized. Practically all agreed that publicity 
was needed. The nature and degree of publicity 
were not clearly defined. 


THE WORK OF THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


Of much greater significance is the opinion 
upon the same subject expressed by the United 
States Industrial Commission in its report to 


Congress lately made public. The commission 
was created as a non-partisan body to look im- 
partially into industrial conditions, and to make 
such recommendations as seemed to it wise both 
to Congress and to the separate State legislatures. 
It has carried on investigations into the condi- 
tions of agriculture, of education, of labor in 
many of its phases, of transportation, of manu- 
facturing, etc. Inasmuch, however, as.the sub- 
ject of industrial combination seemed to be the 
one of chief industriai and political significance, 
and the one upon which Congress and the State 
legislatures might well be most anxious to secure 
the results of careful study, the commission has 
given most time to the investigation of that 
subject. The heads of several of the largest and 
most important combinations have been sum- 
moned before it and examined at length; their 
chief competitors have also appeared and ex- 
pressed their opinions fully and freely ; corpora- 
tion lawyers have explained the nature of the 
regulations in several of the States regarding 
large corporations and the manner in which they 
were enforced. Besides hearing these witnesses, 
the commission made some statistical investiga- 
tions into their effects upon prices and a careful 
study of all the statutes on the subject which 
have been passed in all of the States, together 
with the results of these laws as they appeared 
from a comparison of all the decisions of courts 
of last resort. It has been engaged in ais in- 
vestigation for over a year and the report sums 
up the results. 


THE COMMISSION'S CONCLUSIONS. 


They believe that ‘‘industrial combinations 
have become fixtures in our business life ;’ that 
‘their power for evil should be destroyed and 
their means for good preserved.” They recom- 
mended that the hands of the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission be strengthened in order to 
prevent the evils arising from freight discrimi- 
nations ; but their chief remedy for the suppres- 
sion of the evils was publicity, and in this case 
the publicity was defined. It is best to give 
their suggestions, with the reasons for them, in 
their own words : 

‘¢To prevent the organizers of corporations or 
industrial combinations from deceiving investors 
and the public, either through suppression of 
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material facts or by making misleading state- 
ments, your commission recommend : 

‘¢(a) That the promoters and organizers of 
corporations or industrial combinations which 
look to the public to purchase or deal in their 
stocks and securities should be required to fur- 
nish full details regarding the organization, the 
property or services for which stocks or securi- 
ties are to be issued, amount and kind of same, 
and all other material information necessary for 
safe and intelligent investment ; 

‘¢(6) That any prospectus or announcement of 
any kind soliciting subscriptions which fails to 
make full disclosures as aforesaid, or which is 
false, should be deemed fraudulent, and the pro- 
moters, with their associates, held legally respon- 
sible ; 

‘¢(c) That the nature of the business of the 
corporation or industrial combination, all powers 
granted to directors and officers thereof, and all 
limitations upon them or upon the rights or 
powers of the members should be required to be 
expressed in the certificate of incorporation, 
which instrument should be open to inspection 
by any investor. 

‘‘The affairs of a corporation or industrial 
combination should be carried on, without detri- 
ment to the public, in the interest of its mem- 
bers and under their lawful control. To this end 
the directors or trustees should be required : 

‘‘(a) To report to the members thereof its 
financial condition in reasonable detail, verified 
by a competent auditor, at least once each 
year ; 

‘¢(6) Toinform members regarding the method 
and conduct of business by granting them, under 
proper restrictions, access to records of directors’ 
meetings, or otherwise ; 

‘«(c) To provide for the use of members, be- 
fore the annual meetings, lists of members, with 
their addresses and their several holdings ; and 

‘¢(d) To provide, in whatever other ways may 
be named in the certificate of incorporation, 
means whereby the members may prevent the 
misuse of their property by directors or trus- 
tees. 

‘«The larger corporations—the so-called trusts 
—should be required to publish annually a prop- 
erly audited report, showing in reasonable detail 
their assets and liabilities, with profit or loss ; 
such report and audit under oath to be subject to 
government inspection. The purpose of such 
publicity is to encourage competition when profits 
become excessive, thus protecting consumers 
against too high prices and to guard the interests 
of employees by a knowledge of the financial 
condition of the business in which they are em- 
ployed.” 
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THE REAL VALUE OF ‘‘ PUBLICITY.” 


It will be noted that the intention is, first, to 
protect stockholders and investors by enabling 
them to learn, if they will, the basis on which 
the corporation is organized and the stock issued 
and the results of the carrying on of the business, 
as well as to enable them to check their directors 
in any way that seems to them necessary. It is 
thought also that the fact that profits of the large 
corporations, those which might become monop- 
olistic in power, will be known to the public, 
would, by the encouragement of competition, 
prevent too high prices, and would besides enable 
the Jaborers to know better how to negotiate to 
advantage with their employers. 

It is a noteworthy comment upon the methods 
of our law makers and upon the temper and in- 
telligence of the American people that while dur- 
ing the last year the word ‘‘ publicity’ has been 
so constantly on the lips of those who are advo- 
cating a change in the laws controlling corpora- 
tions, it is still possible for the compiler of the 
trust statutes to say: ‘It is a striking fact that 


‘ not one of these statutes aims especially at secur- 


ing publicity regarding the business of the large 
industrial combinations through detailed reports 
in order that the publicity itself may prove a 
remedial measure.’”” That could be said, too, 
although the years 1897 and 1899 have been two 
of the most fruitful in the production of these 
statutes. 
NEW YORK LEGISLATION. 


The most complete attempt which has been 
made to define what is meant by publicity in laws 
regulating corporations is to be found in the pro- 
posed New York Business Companies’ Act: 1900. 
In his annual message to the Legislature Govern- 
or Roosevelt enumerated as the most prominent 
evils connected with corporations the following : 
‘« Misrepresentation or concealment regarding ma 
terial facts connected with the organization of an 
enterprise ; the evils connected with unscrupu- 
lous promotion ; over-capitalization ; unfair com- 
petition, resulting in the crushing out of com- 
petitors who themselves do not act improperly ; 
raising of prices above fair competitive rates ; the 
wielding of increased power over the wage-earn- 
ers.’ Speaking of the evils of monopoly, he said 
that under our present laws, if monopoly could 
be proved, the corporations would be restrained. 
Other eviis, especially those enumerated, would 
be largely done away with by a considerable de- 
gree of publicity regarding the affairs of cor'po- 
rations. He was sure that it was not safe or 
wise to hamper corporations attempting to do 
an honorable business until after more was 
known regarding the nature of the evils con- 








nected with them. Publicity was needed for 
enlightenment as well as for a remedy. He 
also emphasized sharply the difference between 
his opinions and those which seemed to be 
reflected in many of the anti-trust statutes of 
the different States which aim directly at pre- 
venting or crushing industrial combinations with- 
out any effort to distinguish clearly between the 
evil and the good ones, or the evil and possibly 
the good results that may come from them. He 
believes that it is wise to encourage the develop- 
ment of business along normal lines and to pro- 
tect capital in corporate form, as well as in the 
hands of private individuals, so long as it is em- 
ployed honorably. The bill was drawn to put 
into definite form the suggestions of his message. 


THE PROTECTION OF INVESTORS. 


The Business Companies’ Act meets the evils 
connected with promotion by providing that 
every prospectus of whatever kind which is issued 
with a view of obtaining subscriptions for shares 
or for bonds in a company organized under the 
act shall give all details concerning the work of 
the promoters or directors or the contracts into 
which they have entered in the organization of 
the company, the consideration that has been 
paid for property purchased or acquired, the 
commissions or awards for subscribing for stock 
or for procuring subscriptions, the amount of 
money to be used for preliminary expenses, that 
to be reserved for working capital, that which is 
to be paid in whatever form to the promoter him- 
self or to those associated with him, etc. It is 
believed that in this way the investor will be 
fully warned regarding the nature of the com- 
pany which he is joining, so that with a reason- 
able degree of diligence on his part he will be 
protected against paying for stock more than its 
fair value. The promoter is not permitted to 
sell anyproperty of his own directly or indirectly 
to the company without disclosing all facts in 
connection with it. The penalties for the sup- 
pression of any material fact or misrepresentation 
are of such a nature that attempts in that direc- 
tion would almost certainly lead to the failure of 
the effort to organize the company or to the great 
financial loss of the promoter. 

Investors are also protected by the provision 
that the certificate of incorporation must contain 
a description of the nature of the business to be 
entered upon, of the limitations upon the rights of 
shareholders, a statement of the rights and duties 
of the directors, and all other material informa- 
tion, so that every investor will be fully warned 
of all obligations. In the certificate of incorpora- 
tion must be mentioned every contract which 
affects his rights or the value of the shares, and 
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these contracts must be on file in the registered 
office for his examination or he can secure a copy 
of them if he wishes. 

Still further is the investor given notice of his 
rights and liabilities by the certificate of stock, 
which must contain on its face a notice of any 
liability or limitation upon the stockholder’s 
rights. 1f the stock has been issued for prop- 
erty or services the certificate must state that 
fact, and the proportion of the total stock of the 
company so issued. The investor finds himself 
thus protected in the law, inasmuch as all stock 
will be held as issued for cash unless the contract 
has been filed which states in full the considera- 
tion received. But, on the other hand, the prin- 
ciple of caveat emptor applies, inasmuch as if the 
contract has been filed, so that the investor may 
readily learn for himself what the conditions of 
the issue are, the judgment of the directors as to 
the value of the property so taken or the services 
for which stock has been issued is conclusive, 
and no action can thereafter question the validity 
of the issue. 

In the registered office must be kept lists of 
shareholders with their holdings at the disposi- 
tion of every bona-fide shareholder. In this way 
it is relatively easy for a minority that feels itself 
misused to gather its full voting strength at any 
directors’ meeting. At these meetings also every 
shareholder may have access to the records of the 
directors’ meetings, so that every official act may 
be known by every shareholder. An attempt to 
evade such disclosures by failure to call the annual 
meeting of shareholders, as is sometimes done at 
the present time, would result in the immediate 
stopping of the directors’ salaries until the meet- 
ing was held ; while any failure to provide for the 
shareholders all proper lists of holdings or other 
information to which they were entitled would 
ipso facto render the directors ineligible to reélec- 
tion to their positions. 

The shareholders are likewise entitled to a 
statement of the condition of the business of the 
company contained in an annual shareholders’ 
balance-sheet. This balance-sheet is to be veri- 
fied by auditors elected by the shareholders them- 
selves, and—in the case of the larger companies— 
duly qualified and bonded, so that their responsi- 
bility may be a real one. The balance-sheet 
itself does not contain details of the business 
which would be injurious to the interests of the 
company if put into the hands of a rival. The 
auditors simply state that it represents accurately 
the condition vf the business without giving the 
details which are contained in the private balance- 
sheet, which is open only to the directors and offi- 
cers of the company and to the auditors. It will 
be noted also that the general balance-sheet is ac- 
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cessible only toshareholders. In the case of private 
corporations which are substantially equivalent to 
partnerships in their business methods this re- 
port will be kept of course entirely private, while 
in the case of the large corporations with hun- 
dreds or thousands of shareholders, whose stocks 
are dealt in on the exchanges, information given 
to the stockholders would naturally become pub- 
lic property immediately. In this way it is in- 
tended to furnish to the investing public informa- 
tion that will be of service to them in buying the 
securities of the larger corporations. Thus pub- 
licity to the shareholders means publicity to all 
wherever such publicity is needed. 


ADVANTAGES TO CORPORATIONS. 


In order that corporations may be willing to 
make these reports and to organize under this 
act, many distinct advantages are offered them. 
Heretofore the larger corporations have been 
driven from the State of New York by the high 
incorporation tax and by the heavy responsibill- 
ties upon shareholders and directors. In the pro- 
posed act these conditions are materially modified. 

First. The incorporation tax is reduced from 
one-eighth of one per cent. of the capital stock to 
one-fiftieth of one per cent. 

Second. The liability of stockholders is lim- 
ited strictly to the face value of their shares. In 
case that shares are issued for property or for 
services, the judgment of the directors regarding 
their value is conclusive, provided that the pro- 
visions regarding publicity are lived up to. It 
may be urged that this permits stock watering, 
and it is true that property may be taken under 
the law at very high figures. On the other hand, 
every investor can learn the details of the trans- 
action, and can thus make an accurate judgment 
regarding the real value of the shares. Thus the 
temptation to water the stock is largely removed. 
At the same time the purchaser runs no risk of be- 
ing called upon later by a creditor to make up 
some value which he supposed to exist at the time 
the shares were issued. The provision in some 
laws—for example, those of Massachusetts—that 
the directors must make oath that property for 
which shares are issued is taken at its full cash 
value, is omitted. Such provisions ordinarily do 
not prevent stock watering, but do prevent con- 
scientious men from taking the responsible position 
of director—a most deplorable result. 

Third. While directors are held rigidly to 
account for fraud or real neglect of duty, they 
are not, as under the present law in New York, 
made responsible for all the debts of a corpora- 
tion for what may be mere inadvertence or 
carelessness of some clerk. 

Fourth. Capital is encouraged to organize by 
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the very liberal form of the charter. The corpo- 
rations may engage in any kind of lawful business 
and in those subsidiary to it as freely as a private 
individual, provided they live up to the require- 
ments of the law regarding publicity and do not 
engage in business which would naturally come 
under the banking, insurance, or transportation 
laws. Many corporations have been driven to 
New Jersey or Delaware because the laws of other 
States confined them to some one narrow line of 
business. At the present time, in order,to secure a 
steady supply of material, it is necessary that large 
manufacturing establishments be able also to pro- 
duce their own raw material. Iron manufactur- 
ers own also mines. This act permits such com- 
binations, but only under conditions which permit 
every stockholder and the public to know the 
facts ; and all the provisions of the present laws 
against monopoly are retained as a safeguard. 

Fifth. To make the transfer of capital to cor- 
porations organized under the proposed act easy, 
those organized under the present law or foreign 
corporations may come under the act by simply 
meeting the conditions regarding publicity and 
payments of fees imposed under the act, and by 
filing the proper certificate. 


TO ENCOURAGE LEGITIMATE BUSINESS. 


The intention of the act clearly is to draw the 
line sharply between corporations organized on a 
sound basis to do a legitimate business, which 
will be in the interest of the public, and those 
organized for speculative purposes in the interest 
of the promoters or carried on in the interests of 
the directors. The former are encouraged in 
every possible way; the latter could not succeed 
or even organize under the act. 

The proposed act has been made optional and 
not compulsory. A compulsory act with such 
severe provisions regarding publicity could prob- 
ably not be enacted now, and, if enacted, would 
probably work much injustice for a time to cor- 
porations organized even with perfectly honorable: 
intentions under an entirely different act. New 
corporations, however, which organize under this. 
act, or old ones which reorganize under it, will 
gain at once a reputation for open, upright deal- 
ing which cannot fail to be of great benefit to 
them, in addition to the many advantages offered 
by the act itself. A line thus drawn between 
corporations will in time force others under the: 
act, or will probably lead in a short time to ma- 
terial modifications in the old law in the direction 
of greater publicity. 

In this way, without injuring at all the cor- 
porations which wish to do a sound business, the 
greatest evils in connection with the trusts may 
be eliminated. While the act in many respects- 
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favors corporations, it is believed that in actual 
practice it will strike a heavier blow at the real 
evils of the trusts than any anti-trust act hereto- 
fore enacted in any State. Certainly the differ- 


ence between this and them is great enough so 
that an issue could be easily made along that line. 

Some think that the provisions are so rigid 
‘that as an optional law no corporation would 
organize under it, and that it will become a dead 
Against this opinion is that of many cor- 


letter. 
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poration lawyers and business men who are con- 
fident that sound business organizations will wel 

come its provisions, knowing the benefit which 
they could derive, and that they have nothing to 
conceal. Experience alone can tell. 

The act stands, at any rate, as the most com- 
plete expression of what is meant by ‘ public- 
ity’ by those who believe it to be an effective 
remedy for many of the evils connected with 
large corporations. 





FOUR BOOKS 


BY JOHN R. 


HE Industrial Commission is the first public 
authority to undertake an exact and com- 
prehensive investigation of the trust question. 
There have been legislative and Congressional 
committees, but their work was so hasty and 
superficial that it ended only in the recommenda- 
tions to ‘¢smash” the trusts. Such legislation 
was enacted, and, as might be expected from the 
character of the investigations on which it was 
based, it has hit the trades unions and railroad 
traffic associations and not the trusts. The pres- 
ent commission is striving to reach adeeper basis 
for legislation. The ‘‘ preliminary report ”’ is of 
course not adequate for a judgment of the com- 
mission’s complete work, but it lays down the 
principles on which all the recommendations are 
to be made. 

The commission recommends three lines of 
legislation: first, affecting the promotion and 
organization of corporations ; second, publicity 
of financial affairs in the interest of stockholders ; 
third, increased power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over railroad rates in order to 
stop discriminations. 

It is a curious fact that the last recommenda- 
tion is not based on conclusive testimony of 
witnesses before the commission. The only wit- 
nesses heard were the representatives of trusts 
and the competitors of trusts. The latter in 
some cases charged the former with large profits 
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from freight discriminations, and the former en- 
tered a general denial. The commission treated 
them as gentlemen and did not press them on 
this or any other shady parts of their business. 
There was no direct meeting of issues between 
the two sides. But the commission’s recom- 
mendations show ‘‘inside”’ information which 
its public hearings did not bring out. This fact, 
of course, weakens the value of the published 
testimony, which is valuable mainly as the un- 
controverted opinions of interested parties. As 
such it has proper significance. 

This failure to meet issues is exposed and also 
is partly counterbalanced by the remarkably 
weli-executed ‘+ Topical Digest of Evidence,” 
the work of Professor Durand, on leave of ab- 
sence from Leland Stanford Univorsity (pp. 59- 
255). This ‘* digest”? assembles under appro- 
priate headings the substance of the testimony of 
each witness. It is something entirely new, as 
far as I know, in the reports of American com- 
missions of investigation, and makes available 
for the ordinary reader what would be impos- 
sible for him to discover in the mass of steno- 
graphic reports of the hearings. 

The really authentic and unimpeachable por- 
tion of this preliminary report is the statistical 
tables and charts compiled by Professor Jenks, 
the expert to the commission, showing the effects 
of combinations on prices. The combinations 
treated are those in sugar, whisky, petroleum, 
tin plate, and steel and wire. The price quota- 
tions are based on sources entirely independent 
of the witnesses before the commission and are as 
nearly accurate as can be secured. The peculiar 
value of Professor Jenks’ charts is in the lines 
showing the margins between the market prices 
of the raw material which the trusts purchase 
and the market prices of the finished products 
which they sell. The charts show in general 
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that the trusts have little if any effect toward 
steadying prices ; that prices drop at times when 
competitors appear and revound when they dis- 
appear; that during the past two years, when 
the prices of their raw material were rising, the 
prices of the finished products have risen in still 
higher ratio, so that they have evidently taken 
full advantage of returning prosperity ; and that 
in the depression of 1893-98 the sugar and 
whisky trusts increased their margins between 
raw and finished products, while the Standard 
Oil Company diminished its margin. 


WORK OF THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE. 


The Chicago Conference on Trusts was nota- 
ble on two grounds: it brought together the 
leaders of different schools of thought ana dif- 
ferent practical interests, and it revealed the 
curious alignment of those interests which is 
taking place. The eloquence, intellectual power, 
and representative character of the leading speak- 
ers made the sessions something to be long re- 
membered by those in attendance. The peculiar 
alignment of interests revealed was that of the 
trusts, the labor unions, and the socialists on one 
side, and the farmers, small dealers, and anarch- 
ists on the other. There were thus two theories 
of trusts, the pluto-socialist theory and the farm- 
er-anarchist theory. The former held to the nat- 
ural evolution of industry from small competi. 
tors to monopoly. Their banner was necessity 
and success. The latter held that the trusts are 
not natural, but are a violation of natural law in 
the form of discriminations practiced by gov- 
ernment and the agents of government. Their 
banner was equality and justice. 

The pluto-socialists came forward in three sec- 
tions. First, the optemdst section—the trust de- 
fenders—holding that this necessary evolution is 
full of blessings, but the blessings are just now 
jeopardized by those who would interfere by 
legislation. Second, the pessimist section—the 
socialists—holding that the process of this evolu- 
tion is miserable, but must not be hindered, be- 
cause it will end somehow in the blessings of 
state ownership. Third, the opportunist section 
—the labor unions—advocating an offensive and 
defensive alliance between trusts and unions, to 
hold up the farmer and consumer, and then to 
divide the proceeds on a sliding scale. 

The farmer-anarchist theory was held at one 
end by Wooten, of Texas, who wanted to smash 
the trusts as conspiracies hiding under the cloak 
of law; at the other end by Tucker, the phi- 
losopher, who held that private property itself is 
a discrimination, supported by law, against those 
without property, and therefore the scientific way 
would be not to smash the trusts, but to take 
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away all special privileges from everybody in the 
form of property rights in land, money, and 
patents. Others saw the causes of trusts in 
tariffs, railroad discriminations, elevator com- 
bines, and corporation charters, all the result of 
unjust favors from government. 

The Civic Federation of Chicago did well in 
calling this conference and in publishing the 
stenographic reports. Of course the lively per- 
sonal interest is missing from the book, but a 
careful study of its contents, with a clew to the 
alignments, is invigorating. 


A SUMMARY OF RECENT DISCUSSION. 


General Nettleton’s book is extremely signifi- 
cant. A man of affairs, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under President Harrison, 
with financial interests in trusts, he began his 
study, as he tells us, with the opinion that ‘ the 
new movement was legitimate, beneficial, and 
permanent, requiring only legislation and guid- 
ance to safeguard the public welfare.” He 
emerged from a year’s study ‘‘profoundly con- 
vinced that it is fundamentally wrong in theory 
and incurably evil in operation,” and that it 
‘« will endure only until the people give to their 
highest courts an opportunity to apply the law, 
not to its regulation, which would be futile, but 
to its removal, which is entirely practicable.”’ 
In the book which he has published he claims to 
be only an ‘‘editor.” He has thrown loosely 
together a great variety of material on which his 
own conclusions are based, along with his run- 
ning commentaries. The material is a valuable 
compilation and makes a useful handbook (ex- 
cept for the lack of an alphabetical index). It 
includes the opinions of lawyers, economists, 
business men, and courts, abstracts of State and 
federal legislation, a list of the leading trusts, 
anda summary of the arguments on all sides. 
Much of the material is taken from the report of 
the Chicago conference. General Nettleton holds 
that since the courts and legislatures have chased 
the monopolists from one form of organization to 
another until they have resorted to bona fide cor- 
porations, it is inconsistent to permit this final 
form to afford them a refuge, and that the courts 
must follow them up still further, as the Illinois 
court has done in the Glucose case, and look be- 
neath the corporate charter to find the monopoly 
intent. This he calls ‘‘remedy by trust disin- 
tegration.”” When this last. refuge is thus de- 
molished, then the trusts will fall back upon a 
system of large-scale production without monop- 
oly power, and at the same time the evils of 
cut-throat competition will be avoided by a ‘‘ con- 
ference of competitors ” and a ‘‘ concert of action 
without compact.’’ He seems to see no danger 
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in these secret ‘‘conferences”’ and ‘‘ concerts,” 
and he offers no suggestion for giving them pub- 
licity. 

THE ECONOMIST'S ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM. 


Professor Ely’s book is the scholar’s systematic 
and fundamental treatment of the subject. It is 
admirable and the best that has been printed. 
He begins by clearing up definitions. It would 
seem that that is a good place to begin. Defi- 
nition leads at once to classification. In fact, 
classification is definition. These two chapters 
occupy one-third of the book. So thorough- 
going are they that much useless discussion is 
later avoided. In Professor Ely’s treatment the 
whole question turns on the classification. His 
analysis here is a material improvement over that 
in his earlier books. ‘* Natural monopolies” 
are those which government cannot suppress. 
They must therefore be owned by government 
or regulated. ‘General welfare monopolies ”’ 
are those which government creates outright for 
public purposes, like patents. ‘They can be sup- 
pressed, but they generally are of more benefit 
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than injury. ‘‘Special privilege monopolies”’ 
are those which depend on ‘ public favoritism” 
or ‘‘private favoritism.’’ These are the trusts. 
Take away these special favors, like tariffs, rail- 
road discriminations, etc., and the trust will fall 
of its own weight. There need be no ‘‘smash- 
ing’ nor compulsory ‘‘ disintegration.’”’ Large- 
scale production will continue and will command 
all the possible economies of production, but will 
not be monopolistic. Thus Professor Ely, with 
his careful classification, marks off the field where 
we may say the pluto-socialist is right and the 
other field where the farmer-anarchist is right. 

A strong feature of the book is its use of 
facts. Every turn in the argument, every dis- 
tinction and definition, every law of monopoly 
price is accompanied by abundant illustrations 
from actual business transactions. The facts are 
not supplementary, but are the material from 
which the economic theories are derived, and the 
theories, in turn, are illustrated by the facts. 
The book is therefore both a contribution to 
economic theory and a handbook of the daily 
experience of the man of affairs. 





THE CONSTITUTION AND THE TERRITORIES. 


BY HARRY PRATT JUDSON. 


(Professor of Political Science in the University of Chicago.) 


Se debate of the present session in both 

houses of Congress is in many respects un- 
paralleled since the days of Calhoun and Webster. 
It goes to the very foundations of our system of 


government. It seeks to detect the essence of 
the Constitution. On its determination rest not 
merely national policies of far-reaching impor- 
tance, but in fact the profoundest meaning of 
our organic law. We can almost hear again the 
thunder-roll of Webster’s voice: ‘*The Consti- 
tution is extended over the United States and 
over nothing else, and can extend over nothing 
else. It cannot be extended over anything ex- 
cept over the old States and the new States that 
shall come in hereafter, when they do come in” 
(Cong. Globe, 30th Cong., 2d sess., App., p. 273, 
1849). We can almost hear Mr. Calhoun’s in- 
cisive argument in the same debate, that as soon 
as the treaty with Mexico was ratified, at once 
the Constitution of its own force covered all the 
newly acquired territory, and therefore it would 
be necessary that duties should be uniform in 
California and at points within the States. We 
seem again to be reading the Republican plat- 
form of 1856: ‘* Resolved, That the Constitution 


confers upon Congress sovereign power over the 
Territories of the United States for their govern- 
ment.” 


CAN THE CONSTITUTION BE ‘‘ EXTENDED”’ ? 


Among the curious features of this debate is 
the controversy as to whether Congress can by 
statute ‘‘extend” the Constitution over a given 
territory, and also as to whether, being thus ex- 
tended, the Constitution may by further statute 
be withdrawn. A more grotesque conception 
can hardly be imagined. Saving only by the 
admission of new States, Congress has no more 
power to ‘‘extend”’ the Constitution over a spe- 
cific area than it has to square the circle by leg- 
islation or to repeal the law of gravitation. The 
Constitution is absolutely beyond the will of 
Congress. Wherever it is law, it is law irre- 
spective of Congress. Wherever it is the Con- 
stitution it is the organic law—and that is law 
which Congress can neither expand nor contract. 
In whatever area it is not of its own force the 
organic law, no possible action of Congress can 
make it such. The sole effect of legislation pur- 
porting to ‘‘extend the Constitution, so far as it 
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may be applicable,” over a particular territory, 
is to take over more or less. of the provisions of 
the Constitution into the statute, and thus to 
enact them in bulk instead of repeating them in 
detail. Such provisions of the Constitution 
thereby become law in the specified territory, 
not at all in the character of constitutional pro- 
visions, but purely and wholly as statutory pro- 
visions. As such, undoubtedly Congress may 
repeal or alter them at will. Of course a statute 
specifying that certain provisions of the Con- 
stitution are extended over a given territory has 
a like effect. The specified provisions are law, 
to be sure; but they are law as a statute of 
Congress,:not as parts of the federal Constitu- 
tion. For their validity they rest wholly on 
Congressional enactment. 


THE REAL QUESTIONS. 


The questions whether the Constitution ‘ cov- 
ers’’ the Territories, or ‘‘extends” to the Terri- 
tories, or whether ‘‘ the Constitution follows the 
flag,”’ are in such form as almost certainly must 
lead to confusion of thought and to fallacies .of 
argument. ‘‘Cover’’ and ‘ extend” and ‘ fol- 
low” are metaphors, and metaphorical terms are 
always unsafe in a legal discussion. 

The questions should rather be these : 1. What 
power over the Territories does the Constitution 
vest in Congress? 2. What prohibitions does 
the Constitution place on Congress with respect 
to legislation for Territories? A specific answer 
to these questions will solve the problem now 
before the federal legislature. 


THE POWER OF CONGRESS AS TO TERRITORIES. 


So far as governmental powers are concerned, 
the federal Constitution contains three things: 
A grant of powers to the federal Government ; 
prohibitions on the exercise of certain powers, 
either by the federal Government or by the 
States, or by both of these agencies ; the doctrine 
that residuary powers belong to the States. 
Kither the prohibitions or the grant of powers 
may be express or implied. 

The power of Congress to legislate for Terri- 
tories is expressly granted in Art. 1V., Sec. 3, 
Par. 2: ‘*The Congress shall have power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or cther property 
belonging to the United States.” 

It has also been held by the Supreme Court to 
be implied in the power to acquire territory— 
this latter power being itself implied, according 
to Chief Justice Marshall, in both the power to 
make treaties and the power to make war, and 
according to Chief Justice Taney in the power to 
admit new States to the Union. 
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In extent the power of Congress over Territories 
has been held by the Supreme Court to include 
both the powers of the federal Government as 
such and the powers of the States. This power, 
therefore, covers the whole field of government. 

These propositions as to the source and nature 
of Congressional power over the Territories are 
now too well settled for any further serious 
question. 


PROHIBITIONS ON CONGRESS—UNQUALIFIED AND 
QUALIFIED. 


We then at once come to the question which 
is the core of the whole matter now in dispute : 
What constitutional prohibitions are laid upon 
Congress in legislating for Territories ? 

Constitutional prohibitions, as has been said, 
may be express or implied. It is especially nec- 
essary, also, to call attention to a further distinc- 
tion: prohibitions may be unqualified or they 
may be qualified. For example, Congress is un- 
qualifiedly forbidden to pass a bill of attainder 
or an ex post facto law (Art. I., Sec. 9, Par. 3). 
The inhibition is absolute and excludes all action 
of the kind forbidden under any and all circum- 
stances, whether of time, place, or condition. 
Hence it is plain that no such legislation would 
be valid, whether applying to States or to Terri- 
tories. On the other hand, the next preceding 
inhibition (Art. I., Sec. 9, Par. 2) forbids the 
suspending of the writ of habeas corpus <‘ unless 
when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public 
safety may require it.” Plainly this is a quai- 
ified prohibition, implying that under the spe- 
cial circumstances named the prohibition does 
not lie. 

In order to know the precise limitations which 
the Constitution places on Congress with respect 
to Territories, then, we must first enumerate all 
the unqualified prohibitions on federal legislation. 
These, of course, must forbid such legislation 
under any circumstances and for any area, and 
hence must apply to Territories as well as to 
States. 

In the second place, we must enumerate the 
qualified prohibitions, and must examine whether 
the qualifications are such as to cover Territories. 

Bearing in mind the judicial construction of 
the power of Congress to legislate tor Territories, 
it at once appears that the doctrine is exactly the 
converse of that which relates to federal legisla- 
tive power over the States. So far as the States 
are concerned Congress has only powers granted, 
whether expressly or by implication, while all the 
residuary powers are in the States (Amdt. X.). 
On the other hand, so far as Territories are con- 
cerned the States severally have no power what 
ever, and Congress has all powers not demed by 

















the Constitution—.e., Congress has all the resid- 
uary powers. This distinction is vital. 

The prohibitions of the federal Government 
which are incontestably unqualified are not many 
and may easily be enumerated. They include 
the prohibitions of bills of attainder and ex post 
facto laws (Art. I., Sec. 9, Par. 3), of titles of 
nobility (chd., Par. 8), of certain modes of legis- 
lation (¢4¢d., Par. 7, and also Art. I., Sec. 7), of 
slavery, of the repudiation of the national debt 
or the assumption of the insurrectionary debt 
(Amdt. XIV., Sec. 4), and a few others, ex- 
press and implied. 

The prohibitions on the federal Government 
which are obviously qualified are also not many. 
Among them are that directed against the sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus, above 
noted ; that which forbids a direct tax unless 
laid in proportion to population (Art. I., Sec. 9, 
Par. 4); those which forbid export duties at 
State ports or commercial discriminations among 
States (Art. I., Sec. 9, Pars. 5 and 6); of in- 
voluntary servitude except as a punishment for 
crime (Amdt. XIII.) ; the limitation of suffrage 
for certain specified reasons (Amdt. XV., Sec. 
1); and some others, express and implied. 

There are also, of course, prohibitions of both 
ciasses on the States. The inhibition of bills of 
attainder, ex post facto laws, and laws impairing 
the obligation of contracts (Art. I., Sec. 10, 
Par. 1) is unqualified. The prohibition of State 
customs duties is qualified by the provision that 
such duties may be laid with the consent of Con- 
gress (Art. I., Sec. 10, Par. 2). But obviously 
no act of Congress and no other circumstances, 
aside from a consitutional amendment ad hoc, 
would validate an ex post facto law. 

It will be observed that the inhibition on Con- 
gress to lay export duties is placed among quali- 
fied prohibitions. The words of the Constitution 
are: ‘‘ No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 
ported from any State” (Art. I., Sec. 10, Par. 5). 
The Supreme Court has repeatedly held that in the 
sense of the Constitution a Territory is not a State. 
Hence the prohibition of export duties is not ab- 
solute, but is limited to State areas, and leaves 
Congress free so far as Territories are concerned. 

The same reasoning applies to commercial 
discriminations among States. The textis: ‘No 
preference shall be given by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another” (Art. I., Sec. 9, Par. 6). 
This inhibition cannot lie against legislation with 
respect to Territories. 

This construction is not a new one. In 1804, 
in the debate in the House of Representatives 
on a bill for carrying into effect the Louisiana 
treaty, Elliott (of Vermont) denied that the spe- 
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cial privileges granted to France and Spain were 
in violation of the Constitution as above cited, 
because, as he said, that prohibition applies only 
to States, not to ‘‘colonial or territorial acqui- 
sitions’? («* Annals of Congress,’”’ 8th Cong., Ist 
sess., p. 449). The same view was supported 
by Nicholson (of Maryland), who said (cbid., 
p. 471): 

THE DEBATE OF 1804. 


‘¢ Whatever may be the future destiny of 
Louisiana, it is certain that it is not now a State. 
It is a Territory, purchased by the United States 
in their confederate capacity, and may be dis- 
posed of by them at pleasure. It is in the nature 
of a colony, whose commerce may be regulated 
without any reference to the Constitution. Had 
it been the island of Cuba which was ceded to 
the United States, under similar condition of 
admitting French and Spanish vessels for a lim- 
ited time into the Havannah, could it possibly have 
been contended that this would be giving a 
preference to the ports of one State over those of 
another, or that the uniformity of duties, im- 
posts, and excises in the United States would 
have been destroyed? And because Louisiana 
lies adjacent to our territory, is it to be viewed 
ina different light? Or can the circumstance 
of its being separated by a river only, instead of 
the sea, constitute any real difference in regard 
to the commercial regulations which we may 
think proper to establish? The restrictions in 
the Constitution are to be strictly construed, and 
I doubt whether under a strict construction the 
very same indulgence might not be granted to 
the port of Natchez, which does not lie within 
any State, but in the territory of the United 
States.” 

Other speakers on the same side took the same 
line of argument—e.g., Rodney (pp. 475 and 
513) and Mitchell (p. 481). The opposition made 
no argument on this point. The bill passed the 
House by a vote of 90 to 25 (p. 488). 


THE ESSENTIAL POIN1S. 


The questions now pending turn, therefore, 
not on the consideration whether ‘‘ the Constitu- 
tion extends to the Territories,’ but on the na- 
ture of certain prohibitions on the federal Gov- 
ernment. Are these prohibitions unqualified or 
qualified ? If the latter, exactly what are the 
qualifications? In short, as to the particular 
things in question, is Congress forbidden to act 
within the Territories ? 


UNIFORM DUTIES-——A QUALIFIED PROHIBITION. 


One of the main points at issue relates to cus- 
toms duties, which must be ‘‘ uniform through- 
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out the United States” (Art. I., Sec. 8, Par. 1). 
This is a prohibition on such legislation as in- 
volves lack of uniformity. If the prohibition is 
unqualified it lies absolutely against any such 
non-uniform legislation, whether as among States, 
or among Territories, or among States and Terri- 
tories. 

But the contention is made that this is in fact a 
qualified prohibition ; the qualification ‘‘ through- 
out the United States” limiting the restriction 
to uniformity of duties throughout the States, 
but not requiring uniformity among Territories, 
or as between States and Territories. This in- 
terpretation implies that ‘‘ throughout the United 
States’’ is exactly equivalent to ‘‘among the sev- 
eral States which may be included within this 
Union” (Art. I., Sec. 2, Par. 3). The reason- 
ing upon which this interpretation depends it is not 
necessary to give in detail. It was considered at 
some length in the Review or Reviews for Jan- 
uary, 1899, and since that time it has been ex- 
haustively discussed in the public press and on 
the floor of each house of Congress. 

Its essence is that the political sovereignty of 
the republic resides in the States ; that it is these 
States, and these States only, which in their 
political capacity unite to form the ‘‘ United 
States of America” as a corporate whole ; that 
the Territories are no part of this political sov- 
ereignty, but are by the Constitution distinctly 
made ‘‘property”’ of the United States (Art. 
IV., Sec. 3, Par. 2); that the loose geograph- 
ical use of the name ‘‘ United States” to include 
all the States and Territories is a mere con- 
venience arising from the lack of a common 
geographical name like ‘‘France” or ‘‘Ger- 
many ;” but that this loose sense is never em- 
ployed in the Constitution, which always means 
by the ‘*‘ United States” either the federal Gov- 
ernment or the aggregate of States united to 
form the republic. 

The Constitution uses the term ‘‘ Union”’ in- 
terchangeably with ‘‘ United States,” speaking 
now of ‘*the laws of the United States” (Art. 
III., Sec. 2, Par. 1; Art. VI., Par. 2) and now 
of the ‘‘laws of the Union” (Art. I., Sec. 8, 
Par. 15). But the Constitution obviously means 
by ‘‘the Union” the States only, not the Ter- 
ritories. ‘Thus: ‘‘ Representatives and direct 
taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union ”’ 
(Art. I., Sec. 2, Par. 3); ‘*new States may be 
admitted by the Congress into this Union” (Art. 
IV., Sec. 3, Par. 1). 

Again, with reference to the election of the 
President, the Constitution provides that ‘‘the 
Congress may determine the time of choosing 
the electors, and the day on which they shall 
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give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States” (Art. L1., Sec. 1, 
Par. 4). In this place ‘‘ throughout the Unit- 
ed States” necessarily means ‘‘ throughout the 
States,” as the Territories have no voice in 
choosing the President. Why should the re- 
quirement of the uniformity of customs duties 
‘‘throughout the United States” have a different 
meaning ? 

Further, the power of Congress to legislate 
‘¢for the territory and other property of the 
United States” clearly implies that the United 
States and the territory of the United States are 
two different things. 

The same implication is as plainly apparent in 
the thirteenth amendment: ‘‘ Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude . . . shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction.” It would imply the merest tau- 
tology to assume that ‘‘any place subject to 
their jurisdiction ” are words identical in mean- 
ing with the ‘‘ United States.” 

What places are there not included within the 
United States and yet subject to their juriscic- 
tion? The Constitution refers to three classes of 
such places: the federal district (Art. I., Sec. 8, 
Par. 17); ‘places purchased by the consent of 
the Legislature of the State in which the same 
shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, ar- 
senals, dock yards, and-other needful buildings ” 
(Art. I., Sec. 8, Par. 17); and territory which 
belongs to the United States (Art. IV., Sec. 3, 
Par. 2). To these three classes of places, then, 
the thirteenth amendment must refer—a refer- 
ence historically all the more clear from the long 
political struggle to keep slavery out of the 
Territories and to abolish it in the District of 
Columbia. By parity of reasoning the ‘‘ United 
States” within which slavery was prohibited 
must have referred to the States only, not to 
the Territories—the very States within which 
before the Civil War the Republican party had 
so often admitted that under the Constitution 
Congress had no power to legislate with regard 
to slavery, while claiming the undoubted exist- 
ence of such power as to Territories. 


THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT AND THE SUPREME 
COURT. 


THE 


The decision of the Supreme Court in the case 
of Cross vs. Harrison, at the December term of 
1853 (16 Howard 164), took the opposite ground. 
The court said: ‘‘ The ratification of the treaty 
made California a part of the United States, and 
as soon as it became so the Territory became 
subject to the acts which were in force to regulate 
foreign commerce with the United States.”’ This 
was in brief the view of Mr. Calhoun, above 
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noted. It will be remembered that in the debate 
in the Senate in 1849 Mr. Webster dissented 
vigorously from this view, declaring that a Ter- 
ritory of the United States, ‘‘ while a Territory, 
does not become a part, and is not part, of the 
United States” (Cong. Globe, 30th Cong., 2d 
sess., App., p. 273). 

The court sustained Mr. Calhoun’s view and 
not Mr. Webster’s. 

The political reason which was back of Mr. 
Calhoun’s view is not far to seek. Indeed, he 
frankly avowed it in the debate. If the Consti- 
tution in all its force applies, proprio vigore, to 
the Territories, it at once followed that its shield 
would serve to protect slavery in the Territories. 
Otherwise Congress would undoubtedly have 
power to legislate for slavery restriction. But 
the court which upheld Mr. Calhoun’s view as to 
the constitutional relations of the Territories in 
the case of Cross vs. Harrison, at the December 
term of 1853, was in personnel the same as that 
which sought at the December term of 1856 to 
prevent Congressional legislation adverse to sla- 
very in the Territories in the case of Scott vs. 
Sandford. Their preconceived opinions on the 
absorbing political issues of the day could hardly 
help affecting their view of the nature of the 
Constitution. However, whatever may be said 
of the correctness of the reasoning by which the 
court reached their conclusion in Cross vs. Har- 
rison, and however clear may be the strong polit- 
ical motive which apparently dictated alike the 
course of Mr. Calhoun in the Senate and that of 
the Supreme Court in the two cases cited, it 
must be remembered also that the plain implica- 
tion of the thirteenth amendment has overruled 
the court in both cases and has clearly embodied 
in the Constitution the doctrine of Mr. Webster. 
Under the thirteenth amendment the Territories 
are not ‘‘a part of the United States,” but are 
places ‘‘ subject to their jurisdiction.” 

This implication of the thirteenth amendment 
is also a complete reversal of Justice Marshall’s 
well-known opinion in Longhhorough vs. Blake. 
Hence if this view of the thirteenth amend- 
ment is correct, these cases are no longer in 
point. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS ON A DIFFERENT BASIS. 


The powér of Congress to discriminate as to 
duties between States and Territories rests on 
the qualification ‘‘ throughout the United States” 
—1t.e., ‘*throughout the States.” In the same 
way it is claimed that birth in a Territory does 
not of itself confer citizenship in the United 
States—‘¢ all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States’ (Amdt. XIV., Sec. 1) meaning 
‘‘born or naturalized in the States.” In each 
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of these cases it is held that the qualification is 
express. 

When we turn to the immunities for the pro- 
tection of personal rights, contained mainly in 
the amendments, however, we find a different 
principle, which should on no account be con- 
fused with the questions relating to commerce 
and citizenship. Yet they too frequently have 
been muddled together. In fact, however, the 
Supreme Court may quite consistently decide 
the questions of commerce and citizenship in favor 
of the power of Congress and the question of 
personal rights against that power. If these 
personal rights are confined to the States, it must 
be held that such qualification is ¢mplied, as it is 
plainly not an express one. The qualifications 
with respect to commerce and citizenship are ex- 
pressly made. 

The first eight amendments contain prohibi- 
tions on certain powers of government. The 
first is in terms an inhibition on the federal 
legislature ; the remaining seven are silent as to 
whether they relate to the federal Government 
or to the States, or to both. On their face they 
seem to be unqualified prohibitions which would 
lie against either or any form of government. 
The Supreme Court, however, has decided that 
they all apply to the federal Government only, 
and that they do not relate at all to the States 
(Hilenbecker vs. Iowa, 134 U. S. 31). This 
conclusion has been reached by an examination 
of the historical circumstances attending the 
adoption of the amendments. These were such 
as to convince the court that it was the evi- 
dent purpose of the States in er acting this so- 
called Bill of Rights to restrict the federal Gov- 
ernment only. 

An additional question has been raised with 
respect to these amendments: Are they quali- 
fied not merely with respect to the part of our 
dual system to which they relate, but also in 
regard to their territorial application? Do they 
bind the federal Government outside of the 
States ? 

Mr. Webster held trial by jury and the writ 
of habeas corpus inapplicable to Territories unless 
under special act of Congress. The Supreme 
Court in several decisions (Thompson vs. Utah, 
170 U. S. 343; American Publishing Co. vs. 
Fisher, 166 U. 8S. 464; Springville vs. Thomas, 
166 U. 8. 707; Webster vs. Reid, 11 Howard 
437; Reynolds vs. U. 8., 98 U. S. 145; Mor- 
mon Church vs. U. S., 136 U. 8S. 1; Callan vs. 
Wilson, 127 U. S. 540) has held that these limi- 
tations do apply to the Territories. The reason- 
ing by which this conclusion is reached is in 
some respects open to grave question. In one 
case (Springville vs. Thomas, 166 U. S. 708) the 
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decision is supported by an alleged opinion given 
at the same term of the court (Am. Pub. Co. ws. 
Fisher, 166 U. 8. 464), which in fact is not 
only a misquotation, but a material misquota- 
tion, and a distinct petitio princtpi. In another 
case (Thompson vs. Utah, 170 U.S. 349) the 
learned court supports its argument by an as. 
sertion of historical fact which learned historians 
flatly deny to be fact—the assertion, namely, that 
judgment of one’s peers in Magna Charta referred 
to trial by jury. 

However this may be, the only safe ground on 
which the doctrine of the court can be defended 
is that the amendments are in terms unqualified 
prohibitions on certain forms of action by the 
federal Government, and that in the circum- 
stances attending their adoption there is no im- 
plication which would limit their force to the 
States. 

So far as the limitations themselves are con- 
cerned, they are nearly all such as would under 
any circumstances guide the federal Government, 
whether in the Constitution or not. They are 
the common principles of Anglo-Saxon liberty. 


Trial by jury is the only one which may be open — 


to question. That may not be universally adapt- 
ed to social conditions in all parts of the Phil- 
ippines, for instance. Still, the requirement is 
that the jury shall be ‘‘impartial,’’ and hence 


due legal provision may be made to secure such 


juries. In that case little harm would result 
from an affirmation of the existing decisions. 


THE QUESTIONS AS TO PROHIBITIONS. 


The great questions, then, are narrowed down 
to these : 

1. What are the unqualified limitations on the 
powers of the federal Government? So far as 
these are concerned, they are prohibitions which 
relate to Territories as well as to States. 

2. Is a prohibition which applies ‘‘ throughout 
the United States” or ‘within the United 
States”’ limited to the States only, or does it ap- 
ply to the Territories as well? In the former 
case the prohibition is not unqualified, and duties 
may be laid for the Territories, or for any one of 
them, on a different scale from that of the States. 
If this is true the question at once becomes one 
of expediency. It may be highly inexpedient to 
apply a separate scale of duties to Porto Rico, as 
the writer of this believes, and yet highly ex- 
pedient to apply such separate scale to the Phil- 
ippines. But in neither case is constitutional 
power lacking. 

FEDERAL CITIZENSHIP. 


But it has been urged that the inhabitants of 
the newly acquired territory must be either citi- 
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zens, or subjects, or aliens; that they cannot be 
aliens, that we have no subjects, and hence they 
must be citizens. 

This reasoning is more plausible than sound. 
Tn fact, every citizen is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, and hence is in a very real 
legal sense a subject. This being the case so far 
as the national jurisdiction is concerned, the in- 
habitants of the ceded territory are also subjects, 
but are they citizens ? 

Internationally speaking of course they have 
American nationality, as being subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States and entitled to 
the protection of the federal Government. But 
citizenship is a matter purely of municipal law. 
The Supreme Court in interpreting the fourteenth 
amendment has already held that there are two 
kinds of citizenship, federal and State (The 
Slaughter House Cases, 16 Wall. 36), and that 
these do not necessarily exist in the same per- 
son. In like manner there may easily be implied 
a third kind of citizenship—territorial. Territo- 
rial citizens may or may not be ‘‘citizens of 
the United States” (‘‘ federal citizens,’’ as they 
may very properly be called). They are federal 
citizens if, being so already, they have taken 
up domicile in a Territory, or if they are made 
federal citizens by act of Congress. Otherwise 
they are territorial citizens only. 


DOES SOVEREIGNTY MEAN TYRANNY ? 


Does such a legal relation between the federal 
Government and federal Territories imply tyran- 
ny? By nomeans. The old conception of the 
colonial system implied government of colonies 
primarily for the benefit of the mother country. 
It was against such a system that the American 
colonies of Great Britain and of Spain revolted 
and established their independence. The new 
conception of colonies implies their government 
primarily for their own benefit. It is this con- 
ception which to-day unites Canada and Great 
Britain by bonds more delicate than silk and yet 
stronger than steel. 

In short, this relation of the United States to 
its Territories is in essence guardianship, and is 
based on a high sense of duty. It implies the 
old Anglo-Saxon safeguards for personal liberty. 
It implies local self-government, far more, in- 
deed, than is enjoyed by the District of Colum- 
bia. But it also implies that federal citizenship 
in the United States is a high privilege, not to 
be granted lightly and only to be won by proved 
desert. It implies, finally, that statehood in the 
American Union is the highest privilege of all, 
to which no Territory has an a priori right, and 
which hereafter will be bestowed charily and 
only after long deliberation. 
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MAP OF THE RHINE-ELBE CANAL. 


THE RHINE-ELBE CANAL—A FEATURE IN 
GERMAN POLITICS. 


BY PROF. JAMES 


{" of the most important measures that 
will come before the Prussian Congress 
during the present session is the project for a 
ship canal to connect the Rhine with the Elbe. 
It is important in itself and also because its fate 
will decide the continuance of the general canal 
scheme on which Germany has been working for 
the past forty years. In discussing the interest 
taken in this project by the German Government 
surprise is expressed that so much stress should 
be put upon this measure. In these discussions 
sight is lost of the fact that the individual states 
control their local improvements and vote the 
needful appropriations. The general govern- 
ment can outline a comprehensive scheme of in- 
ternal improvements, but when it comes to final 
action and grants of money the state congresses 
must be appealed to. In the case of the Rhine- 
Elbe Canai it is Prussia that must bear the 
greater part of the cost, and thus it is that such 
great effort has been put forth to secure favor- 
able consideration from its congress. 

A glance at the map of Germany will show 
that all of the rivers to the west of and including 
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the Elbe flow north and approximately parallel. 
They follow the channels cut out by glacial ac- 
tion, consequently the dividing ridges are not 
high. These streams give natural waterways for 
north-and-south traffic, but there is a lack of 
facilities for like traffic east and west. This lack 
was noticed by Napoleon, Frederick II., and the 
Great Elector, all of whom urged the cutting of 
a canal to supply this deficiency. 

In 1839 the building up of the railroad system 
began, and so much was expected of this means 
of intercommunication that for a time canals 
were ignored. Another hindrance to the con- 
struction of canals was the heavy tolls exacted 
on the navigable rivers. The river toll stations 
were abolished in 1868, and in 1871 the tolls on 
the canals were reduced so as to simply provide 
for the maintenance of the artificial waterways. 
This stimulated the transportation by water, and 
because of these reduced rates railroad charges 
were lowered on all forms of freight for which 
special haste was not essential. In the course of 
time an equitable adjustment was reached, and 
as the railroads as well as the canals belonged to 
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the state, there was no need to maintain compe- 
tition for the sole purpose of keeping down 
freight rates. 

But now that Germany is becoming a great 
manufacturing state producing goods on small 
margins, it is absolutely necessary that freight 
on coal and on raw materials be reduced to a 
minimum. In the industrial districts seven- 
tenths of the traffic 1s coal, and in order to lower 
the rates to the figure demanded by the small 
profits, all other rates must be correspondingly 
increased. The lowest charge that the railroad 
can afford is 1.6 cents per ton per mile, while 
the canal can carry with profit for one-fifth this 
amount. 

All acknowledge that the railroads are unable 
to handle the freight offered ; hence the cheapest 
relief could come from the construction of canals 
to carry the less profitable forms of freight and 
those classes in whose transportation time does 
not constitute an important element. 

To improve the railroad service more tracks, 
cars, locomotives, and sidings would be needed, 
bridges and stations enlarged, and new lines es- 
tablished. This would cost many times as much 
as the canal, and besides there would be the 
greater expense of maintenance. The boats are 
owned by private parties, and each carries as 
much as sixty cars, which would have to be pro- 
vided by the state. 

Then, again, fertilizers can be cheaply brought 
to the less productive iands through which the 
proposed canal will run, thus aiding in bringing 
about the intensive cultivation demanded in a 
country which at this time must purchase from 
abroad two-thirds of its food supplies. Building 
stone can find cheap transportation from the 
Teutoburgerwald quarries, as can also brick from 
along its course. 

An improvement so far-reaching as this ought 
to be entered upon without delay, one would 
think. But the economical citizen, living at a 
distance from the route proposed and _ believing 
himself to be beyond the zone benefited by the 
canal, thinks only of the increased taxation 
which he imagines necessary for the raising of 
the $100,000,000 required. He marshals a 
variety of facts to show that first of all canals 
invariably cost more to construct than was es- 
timated, and cites the Dortmund-Ems Canal, 
which exceeded the estimated cost by $4,000,000. 
He then points to the Kiel Canal as being a per- 
petual burden, since its revenues are insufficient 
for maintenance. And, finally, technical dif- 
ficulties in great number are mentioned. 

All of these objections have been foreseen 
by the friends of the canal and shown to be 
in a great measure without foundation. They 
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have demonstrated that with the springing up 
manufactories and villages along the canal the 
neighboring farmer would receive a better price 
for his products by having consumers near at 
hand. But in emphasizing this argument care 
has to be taken to prevent creating the impres- 
sion that operatives in other sections would suffer 
an increase in the cost of living, and on the other 
hand that prices of agricultural products in the 
large markets will not be lessened by the canal 
cheapening their cost of transportation. 

It is proposed that this canal leave the Rhine 
near Duisburg, cross over to the valley of the 
Ems at Oberhausen, and join the Dortmund 
Canal at Herne, following it to the Ems River. 
The rival plans call for the crossing of the Hunte 
and Weser Rivers on aqueducts or the utilization 
of a portion of the Weser as a canal. 

Water is to be taken from the rivers crossed, 
but as only thirteen locks will be needed the 
amount of water required will not be great. 
The total length of the canal to Heinrichsberg, 
on the Elbe, is 295 miles, and branch canals ag- 
gregating 200 miles are contemplated. 

The estimated cost for the main canal is $76,- 
080,000, and the annual cost for maintenance is 
reckoned at 3 per cent. of the cost of construc- 
tion. In order to cover this yearly charge the 
canal must carry 1,116,000,000 mile-tons at one- 
eighth cent per mile-ton. For the construction 
of the canal Prussia asks of the provinces through 
which it passes (1) the cost of maintenance, (2) 
one-third of the 3-per-cent. interest on the con- 
struction bonds, and (3) one-half of 1 per cent. 
on same bonds for a sinking fund. It is thought 
that the construction will occupy about nine years 
and that it wii “2 ten years before it will be- 
come profitable. 

It is admitted by ail that the canal can be dug 
and that the technical difficulties can be over- 
come. The contention is, therefore, as to the 
advisability of commencing a work of such mag- 
nitude with the uncertainty as to its ability to 
meet the annual charges. Modern strategists 
from Moltke to the present Emperor have pointed 
out the importance of the canal for moving sup- 
plies and heavy ordnance in time of war. And 
connecting the great Ruhr coal fields with the 
cities of Hamburg and Bremen and the manu- 
facturing districts of central Prussia, it would 
make a coal blockade impossible, as these centers 
of activity would be independent of the coast- 
wise traffic from the mouth of the Rhine. Then, 
again, Germany is rapidly increasing her ship- 
ping, and the cost of freights by all-water routes 
is so much cheaper than all land or part land and 
part water that every effort should be put forth 
for facilitating transportation. 
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The opponents seek to prove that the canal 
would seriously damage agriculture by lessening 
the cost of food supplies to the manufacturing 
districts in West Prussia, and that consequently 
the farmer would receive less for his surplus 
crops. It is true new competition might be thus 
introduced, but it seems to be forgotten that any 
cheapening of the cost of living for the manu- 
facturing population would lessen the prices of 
the manufactured articles, so that what the farm- 
er might lose on the price of his crops would be 
compensated for in the reduction of the cost of 
such manufactured products as he would buy. 
Likewise it should be considered that any aid 
that is rendered the industrial classes would 
strengthen Germany in her effort to compete 
with the other industrial countries. This is fully 
recognized by the Emperor, and he is striving to 
stimulate the export trade of his empire by the 
building of a navy and the improvement of the 
means of internal communication. 

It is folly to say that the antagonism to this 
measure is based on the theory that the canal 
would enable the American grain-grower to com- 
pete on more favorable terms with the agricultur- 
ist of East Prussia. Such a canal would cheapen 
in a far greater proportion the cost of transporta- 
tion from France and the ports of Antwerp and 
Rotterdam to which is consigned such quantities 
of South American wheat. It is even a greater 
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folly to so contort all German legislation so as to 
make it appear as though that country is com- 
mercially inimical to ours. They are mutual 
complements, and if our artificial barriers were 
put down the enlarged commercial interdepend- 
ence would bring about an alliance much strong- 
er than could be shaped by diplomatic conventions. 

Chambers of commerce have presented memo- 
rials both for and against the canal—to be specific, 
in the ratio of 43 to 15. But in many cases the 
opposition was based on purely local considera- 
tions. They either feared a deflection of trade 
from some particular route or the petitioners 
were so far away that they could not hope to 
profit directly by the canal. The strongest or- 
ganized opposition is due to agrarianism, but as 
only one-third of Germany’s population is en- 
gaged in agriculture and less than one-half of 
this number have any surplus to sell, it is readily 
seen that neither the greatest good nor the great- 
est number can be associated with the opposition. 

As said in the beginning of this paper, the 
reason this question assumes such importance in 
the imperial politics is that should Prussia—so 
closely under the influence of the imperial gov- 
ernment—fail to indorse this project, it would be 
impossible to expect favorable action on the other 
features which look toward the aggrandizement 
and the enriching of the empire ; but gebaut wird 
er doch. 
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BY R. VAN BERGEN. 


N INE months ago, or, to be quite exact, on July 

17, 1899, Japan attained its majority, as it 
The extraterritorial 
privileges hitherto enjoyed by foreign residents 
were abolished by the assumption of judicial au- 
tonomy, granted by the revised treaties which 


was poetically expressed. 


entered into effect on that date. Except the few 
hundreds of foreigners in Japan, the world be- 
yond those isles did not evince any great interest 
in the event. But those few hundreds, whom 
business interest forbade leaving, trembled with 
apprehension at the prospect before them. 

It is true that for twenty-three years the Jap 
anese had been clamoring in vain for a revision 
of the old treaties, and that they were perfectly 
justified in pressing this claim. On the other 
hand, the avowed object on the part of the Jap- 
anese was persistently to bring foreign residents 
and visitors under Japanese jurisdiction, a de- 


mand which was absurd. This was the purpose 
of the first representative embassy under the 
Kugé Iwakura Tomomi, which reached Wash- 
ingtonin 1873. Every intelligent man acquainted 
with the country opposed Japan’s claims to be 
intrusted with power over the life and property 
of a foreigner. 

This opposition was based upon unanswerable 
reasons. ‘The Japanese possessed no written 
codes, and in criminal cases torture was resorted 
to‘for many years to extract a confession. Be- 
sides this, the joi, or anti-foreign spirit, was 
daily growing more and more rampant among all 
classes, and there was ample evidence from cases 
brought against Japanese and adjudicated in 
their courts that foreigners could not obtain jus- 
tice against a native. These facts prevented the 
heads of legations at Tokyo from recommending 
a favorable consideration of Japan’s reiterated 
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requests, until on July 17, 1894, it was suddenly 
announced that Lord Salisbury had signed the 
revised treaty, granting all of Japan’s demands 
on condition that it should go into effect after 
five years, and provided that at that time the 
written codes should have been in operation for 
one year. After this decisive act of Great 
Britain the other treaty powers could no longer 
resist, and Japan’s most ardent desire was ful- 
filled. 

It was more than a mistake—it was a crime 
against Japan’s real progress. Marquis Ito, 
then prime minister, had opposed the treaty, as 
is fully proved by the British Blue Book of 1894, 
in which the negotiations are published at length. 
That the Japanese were clamoring for an au- 
thority which they would surely abuse was no 
more excuse for granting it than for an over- 
indulgent parent to give his child unripe fruit 
because it cries for it. Admitting that Japan 
had adopted written codes and that they had 
been in operation for a year, it would have been 
a duty to examine these laws. The discovery 
must have followed that they might suit a Chris. 
tian nation from whom they had been copied, 
but that it was ridiculous to expect an essentially 
Oriental people to obey them. Because our ladies 
look well dressed in tke costumes they wear, it 
does not follow that their Japanese sisters appear 
to advantage in similar dresses. Indeed, the 
Japanese women have wisely discarded our 
fashions and returned to their kimono and obz. 
Even so the codes now in existence in Japan 
have been quietly disregarded by the authorities 
when they clashed with old-established usages. 
(An instance of recent occurrence is cited be- 
low.) But they will be amended until not a 
shred of the original is left. 

While the masses of the Japanese were jubi- 
lant as the time drew nigh when no consular 
court should continue to afford much-needed 
protection, it was not the foreigners only who 
looked with apprehension upon the approaching 
date. The government of Japan dreaded the 
excesses of its uncontrollable subjects, who fan- 
cied that from that day the. hated to-j7n—foreign 
devils—must pay due homage to the divinely de- 
scended son of Dai Nippon. <As a prominent 
paper published in Japan * expresses it: : 

We have often said, and now repeat it, that from a 
Japanese standpoint the foreign treaties—since then 
unfortunately revised—were ‘‘ the safest and best which 
the wisdom of Japanese statesmen could have devised 
or into which they could have blundered.” Wearestill 
of the same opinion, and we are not alone init. Japan 
to-day has the shadow of judicial automony for the 
substance of solid and substantial progress and inter- 





* The Eastern World, December 2, 1899, page 4. 
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nal consolidation. The building is completed, but the 
roof leaks, the wind gets in, the accommodation is dear 
and defective, and the world is beginning to recognize 
that there are other and better places to live in. 


The fear of the cabinet that the lower classes, 
the servants and coolies, might interpret the new 
departure to mean that every foreigner hence- 
forth would be at the mercy of a Japanese was 
by no means unfounded. Had not the native 
courts arduously and indiscriminately defended 
every native guilty of an unprovoked assault 
upon a foreigner ? Had not acquittal uniformly 
followed the most flagrant case of cheating or 
embezzlement committed upon an alien? These 
facts could not be denied. But while this line 
of conduct had not displeased the government at 
a time when it could not be held responsible, it 
was now deemed necessary to invoke the highest 
power, the Emperor’s writ, in restraining the ar- 
dent patriots from such embarrassing behavior. 
An imperial rescript was issued a few days prior 
to July 17, 1899, strongly advocating a more 
civil and just line of conduct. 

This rescript was unheeded. The majority of 
those natives whom business or social relations 
bring into contact with foreigners looked upon 
it as a mere formality to allay fears. With the 
strongly biased actions of the judges before them, 
the people could come to no other conclusion. 
Regrettable though it be, it is nevertheless a 
fact that even in the most enlightened countries 
few judges are wholly indifferent to popular ap- 
proval. In Japan, where from the immaturity of 
codes and bench no precedents had been estab- 
lished to assist in the interpretation of the law, 
and incidentally in restraining the judges, the 
inexperienced and ill-paid members of the judi- 
ciary are wholly biased by national and popular 
sympathies. To show how deeply seated this is 
and the danger it constitutes to our American 
citizens in Japan, the following instance of re- 
cent occurrence deserves attention. 

On September 30, 1899, the Zamba Maru, a 
Japanese steamer owned by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha (Japan Mail Steamship Company) lay at 
anchor in Moji harbor. The third officer, Mr. 
H. R. B. Kent, an Englishman not quite twenty- 
three years of age, bearing an excellent reputation, 
was in his room, when the door opened and a 
quartermaster of the ship entered, evidently in- 
tent upon mischief. After a wordy attack Ume- 
zeko Toyomatsu, the quartermaster, struck his 
superior, who replied by knocking the man down. 
The latter rose, and pulling the legs from under 
Kent bit him severely in the thigh. The noise 
brought several officers of the steamer on the 
scene, who witnessed the greater part of the fray. 
The quartermaster was arrested by Constable 
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Yoda, of the water police. He retaliated by 
causing the arrest of Mr. Kent. 

Kent was refused bail for two days on a simple 
charge of battery, while Umezeko was ai once 
released on his own recognizance. ‘The trial was 
postponed for an absurd length of time, detain- 
ing both the defendant and witnesses, and it was 
only on December 7, or sixty-eight days after 
the occurrence, that judgment was pronounced. 
When the trial did take place cross-examination 
and the calling of witnesses for the defense were 
prohibited, and when at last Messrs. Hill and 
De la Hayde, both esteemed officers of the 
steamer, were examined by the court, their tes- 
timony, wholly exculpating the defendant, was 
simply pronounced ‘‘not credible” because it 
contradicted the unsupported statement of the 
quartermaster. Mr. Kent was sentenced to six 
months of rigorous imprisonment. 

Even the Japan Mail, the organ of the Japa- 
nese, stands aghast at this miscarriage of justice, 
while the Japanese mob is jubilant. It is there- 
fore not incredible that a Tokyo merchant named 
Otaki Motu brought suit against the highly re- 
sponsible and old-established firm of Worch & 
Co., of Yokohama, asking for the restitution of 
10,000 cases of alcohol deposited with the firm 
as security for a loan of 132,700 yen. The firm 
does not know the man, never loaned him any 
money, and never handled the alcohol. But the 
Japanese trusts to the bias of the judge and he 
hopes to obtain judgment in his favor. 

When the new treaty went into effect the Jap- 
anese expected that foreign capital would pour in 
for investment. This expectation has not been 
realized. There is no security whatever for 
capital in Japan, and those who made careful 
inquiries withdrew at once. It was not at all 
necessary to trust to the universal sentiment 
among foreigners. ‘The anti-foreign spirit pre- 
dominating among the Japanese is so strong that 
Marquis Ito, than whom no man can be more 
patriotic, has repeatedly felt it his duty to openly 
comment upon and rebuke it. The last time he 
did so was at a banquet on December 16, 1899. 
The following fragments of his speech on that 
occasion are literal quotations : 


But it is a matter for deep regret to observe that the 
conduct of some classes of the people is not altogether 
free from blame. Whether as a consequence of our late 
success in arms or from some other causes, it looks as 
though a section of the nation had become animated 
by an anti-foreign spirit and inspired by anti-foreign 
sentiments. Such sentiments are altogether irrational 
and out of place in our present state of progress. They 
are simply the products of ignorance and stupidity, 
and it is a duty of all leaders of thought like your- 
selves to eradicate the evil and mistaken sentiments of 
this description from the people’s minds. 
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The occasion of the coming into effect of the revised 
treaties was made memorable, as you all know, by the 
issue of an imperial rescript, but judging from what I 
observed in the course of my recent tours in the coun- 
try, Iam sorry to say that the people in general appear 
to attach comparatively little importance to the docu- 
ment in question. ... 

It should be borne in mind that imperial rescripts 
are only issued on occasions of particular importance 
and in connection with matters of especial gravity. 
For instance, when a fundamental departure in the na- 
tional policy is to be proclaimed it cannot be proclaimed 
by means of a law, but only by means of a rescript un- 
der the seal of the Emperor, whom we all obey as our 
common lord. Such were exactly the circumstances 
under which the particular imperial rescript we are 
speaking of was promulgated, and in importance and 
weight there is not the slightest difference between it 
and the celebrated imperial message on education. ... 

What should we, then, say of those who in a cow- 
ardly manner insult these strangers [the foreign resi- 
dents and tourists] by jostling them or throwing stones 
at them? These things may appear to be trifling mat- 
ters, but really they are very serious affairs, fraught as 
they are with far-reaching consequences. 


This anti-foreign feeling is shared equally by 
all classes, the government and a very few 
notable persons excepted. Among these latter 
the Jyz Shimpo and its patriotic editor, E. Fu- 
kusawa, deserve mention. They have dared 
brave a storm of vituperation for insisting that 
Japan should deserve her rank in the comity of 
nations by permitting foreigners to own real 
estate. As the law is now, a lease of twenty- 
five years is the utmost that can be granted. 
Japan is anxious that American capital should 
make investments ; but capital is timid and de- 
mands the best of security. 

Another improvement essential to the execu- 
tion of the new treaties is an adequate salary for 
the bench. What can be the personnel of the 
most important branch of the government when 
an industrious jinrzkisha coolie, who is entitled 
to 20 sen per hour, can earn more than a learned 
judge ? The many vacancies now existing evi- 
dently point out the fact that bright lawyers do 
not court the honor of a judgeship. 

Those whose financial interests demand the 
adulation of Japan may offer as an excuse that 
Chinese coolies have been assaulted in some parts 
of the United States. Without attempting to 
palliate the offense, it must be remembered that 
such acts were committed by an irresponsible 
mob or its members, and also that the sufferers 
were of the very lowest class of Chinese In 
Japan those who are assaulted are ladies or gen- 
tlemen of the very best class of Americans or 
Europeans ; quiet, industrious, reputable mer- 
chants or missionaries ; and the men committing 
the offense were often, if not most frequently, of 
the class of merchants or shizoku. There is at 
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present absolutely no safety for a foreigner in 
Japan, and ladies especially are liable to be in- 
sulted anywhere and in broad daylight: It is 
out of the question to obtain redress. 

This condition of affairs must necessarily come 
to light and finally will result in serious trouble 
with Japan. If the authorities of the treaty 
powers had made an earnest investigation as to 
the claims of Japan to be admitted on terms of 
equality into the comity of nations, the request 
would have been denied. Japan copied insti- 
tutions, or rather gave fine-sounding civilized 
names to innovations the scope of which not 1 
per cent. of its people understood. Here is an 
illustration of this fact in the account of an af- 
fair of recent occurrence, in which an American 
citizen was involved. 

One of the most ineradicable, because distinct- 
ly Oriental, customs, strong enough to defy any 
law, is the right of parents to sell their daughters 
for immoral purposes. The custom is based 
upon the only religious (the word is absurd, but 
there is no other adequate expression) sentiment 


possessed by Japanese and Chinese alike—viz.,- 


ancestral worship. There are many literary pro- 
ductions in Japan in which a woman who has 
sold herself to a life of shame in order to relieve 
her parents is the heroine. It happened that 
one of these unfortunates held in bondage at 
Nagoya, disgusted with her life, applied to the 
courts for release. The Rev. U. G. Murphy, an 
American missionary located at that place, inter- 


ested himself in the case, and the girl won the 
suit, judgment being based upon Article XC. of 
the civil code: ‘: A juristic act whose intended 
effect is contrary to the public welfare or good 
morals is void.” 

Atter judgment was pronounced the buyer of 
the girl, backed by other members of his class, 
defied the court by refusing to give up the girl, 
and, what is more to the purpose, be is sustained 
by the chief of police and the governor of Na- 
goya. The former official graciously admits that 
the law may be just, but maintains that he is 
powerless to enforce it because the local regula- 
tions constitute the keeper of an immoral resort 
the arbiter as to when its inmates shall be re- 
leased. The governor agrees in this opinion, 
and the lawis set aside. Of what import, then, 
is Article XXIII. of the Constitution of Japan, 
which says: ‘‘No Japanese subject shall be 
arrested, detained, tried, or punished unless ac- 
cording to law’? © 

The question may be asked why foreigners do 
not leave Japan if conditions exist as described 
above. The editor of the Hastern World, quoted 
before, answers : 

Because the large majority would have more to take 
away with them than a trunk and a gripsack. They 
have been here for a greater 6r lesser number of years, 
have invested money in the business they have built up, 
and are only kept here by sheer force of circumstances ; 
but there are few of them who would not leave if they 
could wind up their affairs without loss or with no more 
loss than they can well bear. 





THE WARLIKE POLICY OF THE EMPRESS 
DOWAGER OF CHINA. 


BY WILLIAM N. BREWSTER. 


HINA is again putting on her war-paint and 
preparing to bid defiance to the would-be 
despoilers of her vast domains. For the past 
year the Empress Dowager has been working 
with frantic energy to strengthen the defenses of 
the empire. The chronic lack of funds has been 
in part remedied by the tour of the lord high 
extortioner Kang Yi to the maritime provinces, 
where he managed to squeeze several million 
dollars from the reluctant officials. With this 
and other funds an army of nearly 200,000 
troops has been equipped with modern arms to 
defend the capital. Several new cruisers have 
been built or ordered in Europe. The provin- 
cial viceroys have been stirred to diligence in 


equipping and drilling their armies for local de- 
fense. There has also been an abortive attempt 
at organizing a militia all over the empire. This 
last is a delusion and a snare. The militia, that 
at heart hates the government which it is sup- 
posed to defend, will be found wanting when 
most needed and worse than useless if present. 

Nevertheless there has been a great deal of 
military activity, with not a little to show for it, 
during the year 1899, and such a large number 
of men armed with Mausers and Maxim guns 
will undoubtedly make the proposed partition of 
China more than a mere ciplomatic fight among 
the powers. 

And now comes to light a secret edict from 
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the Empress Dowager, issued on November 21, 
1899, but kept so quiet that it has only recently 
reached the English-speaking public, which in- 
dicates that she considers the preparations suffi- 
cient to bid defiance to all comers. This edict 
is addressed to all the high provincial officers of 
the empire, and orders them to resist with force 
all foreign encroachments upon their territory. 
The viceroys are exhorted to cease their perpet- 
ual settling of difficulties with foreign powers by 
the suicidal policy of peace at any price. They 
are to defend their country at any cost, even 
though they must resort to arms. They are re- 
minded of the fact that the worst thing that can 
happen to them is to yield to the bullying of for- 
eign powers. They will be punished severe- 
ly and speedily. At about the same time the 
Tsung-li Yamen (which is the Chinese Foreign 
Office) by the Empress Dowager’s orders issued 
an edict to all the high provincial officers com- 
manding them to be prepared to resist with force 
of arms all foreign encroachments. They are 
even authorized to do this on their own initia- 
tive without waiting for authority from Pekin, 
as such a delay might prove fatal to the safety 
of the empire. In view of the fact that all the 
important provincial capitals are connected by 
telegraph with Pekin, thi¥ latter orler is most 
surprising. 

But it requires not a prophet’s eye to see in 
all this seeds of trouble to China in the near 
future provided the edicts are taken seriously by 
the provincial authorities. China haz no fleet 
and almost no merchant marine. The long coast 
line is practically undefended. Troops cannot 
be transported from the north in Chinese steam- 
ers, because there are none ; and steamers, if she 
had them, would require iron-clad convoys. The 
absence of railroads leaves only the ocean for 
travel, and that would be policed by the hostile 
fleet. These provincial armies are, w.th one or 
two exceptions in the Yang-tse Valley, mere pa- 
per shams. The pay is drawn for a thousand 
when not half that number are under arms, and 
these are underpaid, ill-equipped, poorly drilled, 
and at heart disloyal. France has just settled 
with China for the murder of two lieutenants in 
the extreme south by further mining and rail- 
road concessions. She seems to be waiting and 
watching for the opportune moment and excuse 
for taking possession of a large strip of Chinese 
territory adjoining Tonquin. Such a sweeping 
order to the viceroy of the two Kuang provinces 
of which Canton is the capital may give France 
the coveted opportunity to strike. It is a com- 
fort to the friends of China to note that at this 
juncture the veteran diplomat as well as soldier, 
Li Hung Chang, has just been appointed viceroy 


at Canton. Li knows the weakness of ordinary 
native troops and will not do anything rash, 
though he is authorized to do so. He will pre- 
serve peace with honor if he can, but he will 
have peace until he has a reasonable fighting 
chance, unless war is forced upon him. 

In the meantime the Russian railroad is near- 
ing completion. It is claimed that through 
trains will be running in the summer of 1900 
from St. Petersburg to Pekin. When that is 
accomplished, what will avail the 200,000 impe- 
rial troops in protecting the Chinese capital if 
the peace-loving Czar finds it convenient to 
make good his claim and foreclose his mortgage 
on Manchuria? Cossacks can be poured into 
that province to any extent within a fortnight. 
The belligerent attitude of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment will only furnish the desired excuse. 
Russian capital is invested in the railroad and 
mines; Russians are numerous along the line; 
their lives and property are in danger. The 
Chinese officials are too weak or too bigoted, or 
both, to protect them. Russia must care for the 
lives and property of the subjects of the Czar. 
With such reasoning who can argue? The 
more belligerent the Chinese Government shows 
itself, the speedier the coming partition. So 
events seem to be conspiring against poor old 
China. The allies are at work and waiting. 
Russia and France have nothing to lose and 
much to gain by trouble with China. If this 
warlike policy of the Empress Dowager is car- 
ried out, it seems probable that the crisis is not 
far off. 

If America is to preserve the open door for 
her trade in all parts of the Chinese empire as 


now constituted, she will have to be quick about | 


it. ‘*Whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad.” And ‘‘mad”’ describes the pres- 
ent so-called government of China more accu- 
rately than any other word. If America could 
unite with the other powers interested in pre- 
serving the open door and help gradually to re- 
form and thus to strengthen the defense of the 
empire until China could stand alone and take 
her rightful place among the family of nations, 
there would still be hope for that policy. But 
for China to fight Russia and France at this 
time invites disaster. For the nations who 
favor the open-door policy to stand aloof prob- 
ably means great loss to the commercial nations 
and endless diplomatic disputes, if not more 
serious international troubles, in the not distant 
future. 

No matter what promises are made by Russia 
and France now, once give them legal control 
over large slices of Chinese territory, and sooner 
or later the open door will be shut in our face. 























WASTEFUL METHODS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


BY LOUIS WINDMULLER. 


ROSPERITY prevails with producers and 
penetrates through almost every branch of 
trade, but the business of insuring property 
against fire grows from bad to worse. Last year 
aggregate losses, including expenses, in New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, the three prin- 
cipal cities of the Union, were greater than the 
premium receipts. Throughout the country fires 
have increased and compensation for insurance 
has diminished. 

Vexatious laws enacted by various States os- 
tensibly to protect their citizens seriously injure 
a business which ought to be fostered, as it is 
allied with the best interests of the nation. Un- 
necessary taxes are imposed not alone by legisla- 
tures, but also by municipalities, aggregating in 
many instances 4 per cent. on gross income ; 
heavy license fees and fines are levied ; deposits 
are required which small companies can ill afford 
to make ; annual statements of irrelevant details 
call for useless clerical labor. Commissioners 
who lack experience are sént from distant capitals 
to investigate large companies whenever it may 
please the authorities ; on the occasion of every 
visitation each company must heavily pay for 
such examination. 

Aside from New Hampshire, nineteen West- 
ern and Southern States require insurance com- 
panies to issue ‘‘valued”’ policies; in other 
words, they compel them to pay not what it costs 
to replace the property, but the value fixed upon 
it by the owner. A man recently insured in 
Ohio his store for $40,000 (which cost him 
$20,000) and then destroyed it by fire. He 
would have succeeded in collecting the larger 
amount if he had not forgotten a party wall 
which had supported his building and in which 
his neighbor was equally interested. Because 
the neighbor declined to join the conspiracy 
failed. Insurance commissioners in other West- 
ern States have abused their power to coerce 
payment of valued policy claims by their citi- 
zens against licensed underwriters. All indem- 
nity we should in case of fire be permitted to ask 
from insurers is either to restore destroyea prop- 
erty or pay what it costs to replace it. By forc- 
ing them to pay more we encourage incendiarism. 

The State of Missouri recently revoked the 
license of all insurance companies because their 
agents had established rates dependent on the 
inspection of property they were asked to insure. 


in our imagination. 





In this country, where houses grow like mush- 
rooms and are often carelessly, always hastily, 
constructed, so that when ignited their swift de- 
struction by the fiery element becomes inevitable, 
it is the duty of the underwriter by thorough 
examination to discover defects to which the risk 
he is expected to assume may be exposed, and 
to assess a premium commensurate with dangers 
involved by defects. Concealed behind hollow 
walls and ceilings, hidden in faulty apparatus for 
lighting and heating, only a careful examination 
by experts can lead to their discovery. If in this 
task the authorities were to encourage instead of 
hindering him; architecture would be improved 
and fires become less disastrous. The insurance 
commissioner of Missouri objected because the 
companies had agreed with each other to enforce 
these rules and to exact penal rates where defects 
existed. Their action he construed to be an un- 
lawful combination. The companies could only 
buy their readmission@by a recision of their sen- 
sible agreement and the payment by each of them 
of a fine of $1,000—for their attempt to form a 
‘¢trust.”” Fear of the power of combinations 
generally is groundless and a ridiculous bugbear 
The experience of indus- 
trial coalitions demonstrates that exorbitant prices 
for large commodities cannot be long maintained. 
As soon as the production becomes unduly profit- 
able it will enlist new capital which will cheapen 
the commodity. This law of trade applies to 
insurance as much as to any other necessity. 
Where its conditions become oppressive mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and grangers mutually 
insure each other. Over 200 of their associations 
last year made reports of their condition. 

Fire insurance is concentrated in New York, 
Hartford, and a few other places. From these 
central points chief underwriters direct the huge 
business which they do in every State of the 
Union; but they must apply different rules to 
different States according to their respective 
laws. If the insurance business were controlled 
by the federal Government as railroads now are 
controlled by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, citizens of all States could fairly be treated 
alike. 

The safety of banks, which offer deserv- 
ing traders when in need the facility to borrow 
money, has for more than a generation been under 
competent supervision of the Comptroller of the 
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Currency. Reliable insurance for the protection 
of property in case of fire, being indispensable 
to every owner and to the credit of every trader, 
is a necessity as much as banking capital. A 
department to control the associations engaged in 
that useful business could readily be established 
and made self-supporting by a small tax on net 
profits. If it existed and were delegated care- 
fully to look at periodical intervals into the sol- 
vency of underwriters, excuses for interference 
by legislatures would no longer exist, and the 
public, while better protected, would be relieved 
from unnecessary taxes on insurance. State 
politics would cease to exercise that pernicious 
influence which now blights the insurance busi- 
ness of the whole country. 

In every prosperous town underwriters have 
established agencies to solicit custom and adjust 
losses. Few of these agents receive salaries. 
Their compensation generally consists of. a fixed 
portion of collected premiums irrespective of 
losses, which by assuming the risks they incur. 
As a great many agents represent more than one 
company, they naturally prefer the one which 
pays 25 per cent. commission over another which 
pays 15 per cent. only. Although they are con- 
scious that the larger commission is more than 
their principals, in the Jong run, can afford to 
pay, they are eager te take what is in reach. 
The receipt of commissions regardless of re- 
sults tempts agents to consider immediate profit 
of greater importance than the welfare of their 
companies. A dealer who deliberately would 
give his traveling salesman 5 per cent. of the 
gross. amount of his sales of staple merchandise, 
irrespective of prices or the responsibility of 
buyers, would be considered unworthy of con- 
fidence. Yet as stockholder or director of in- 
surance companies he allows the officers to follow 
such a ruinous policy. Some companies have 
attempted to pay their agents a small commission 
—say of 10 per cent.—on premiums and at the 
end of the year an additional part of the profits 
made by their transactions. These efforts hav- 
ing been tentatively made in isolated cases have 
so far met with indifferent success. - Certain 
companies have permitted agents, besides paying 
them the compensation paid by rivals, to share in 
profits. It is doubtful if in the long run such 
competition can be made profitable. Until it 
becomes a general practice to pay remunera- 
tion contingent on profits, most agents will pre- 
fer to deal with companies from whom they 
get the largest possible commission as soon as 
policies are written. The representative of one 
company recently accepted a risk of $50,000 
from a trader whose antecedents were unknown 
tohim. In his anxiety to earn the commission 


he neglected to take the usual precaution of in- 
quiring into his character, which was bad. If 
he had been interested to make the business prof- 
itable his employers would not have lost that 
amount, as they did soon after issuance and be- 
fore receipt of the policy at the home office. 
The fear that they may offend the agents and 
lose their favor deters officers from taking a firm 
stand against incautious methods of doing busi- 
ness. 

When losses occur the same agent is in many 
cases employed to adjust them.+ As his income de- 
pends on the good-will of his customer, he inclines 
to indemnify him in accordance with his wishes. 
A reputable firm of dry goods merchants suffered 
recently by two fires one after another. While 
loss by the first was being adjusted one under- 
writer, who personally had come to the meeting 
and who was not represented by a local agent, 
had the curiosity to inspect the damaged goods. 
He came across a line of silks the edges of which 
had been wet, which in the schedule of claims 
figured to his surprise as worthless. By his 
earnest protest he succeeded in securing consid- 
erable reduction of the claims. Soon after the 
second and larger fire occurred the same firm 
sold over their bargain counter goods damaged 
by water at half prices and claimed 50 per cent. 
loss. They pretended it would have been greater 
if they had not by prompt action forestalled their 
neighbors and if they had delayed the sale until 
they could first give insurers the customary privi- 
lege of taking goods at their sound value. One 
of the local agents, subservient to the wishes of 
a desirable client, was ready to comply, but the 
other adjusters objected, and a rebate of 50 per 
cent. on all the claims was at their instance ac- 
cepted by the assured. 

Sufficient attention is not always paid to the 
adjustment of losses. Many agents remunerated 
by commissions and some salaried employees are 
induced by selfish considerations to sanction the 
payment of exorbitant claims. Almost as much 
is annually paid by underwriters for extravagant 
and fraudulent claims as for actual losses. To 
put damaged goods into merchantable condition 
gives wreckers—as persons engaged in the busi: 
ness are called—opportunities to enrich them- 
selves at the underwriters’ expense. One such 
wrecker made $40,000 by the sale of $1,000,000 
worth of wet dry goods in a Western town. 
After a loss is incurred the insurer is entitled to 
the salvage. A large portion now accrues to 
wreckers, some of whom have managed to make 
fortunes out of the underwriters’ losses. It is 
our duty carefully to guard property and to save 
what we can in case of fire. Instead of comply- 
ing with this rule, a condition of insurance, per- 
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sons too frequently consider fire a favorable op- 
portunity for making money. 

Large brokers who, aside from their broker- 
age business, act as agents of companies located 
elsewhere, often force these companies to accept 
for the insurance of desirable customers condi- 
tions at which, as brokers, they can in open 
market place the risks, even where they know 
rates to be inadequate.* With the enormous in- 
crease in values of property brokers have gradu- 
ally become necessary ; yeta great many of them 
do not appreciate *that the continued prosperity 
of solvent underwriters is of greater importance 
to them and to their clients than an abatement of 
rates which is unwarranted by losses. 

A tacit understanding is said to exist between 
strong companies to keep rates irrespective of 
losses below cost, with the view of driving small 
competitors out of business. The hottest fight, 
however, is going on between some of the strong- 
est, and may continue when weak concerns have 
ceased to exist. The aggregate assets invested 
in this country by stock companies amounts to 
$360,000,000, and they insure property for a 
hundred times the value of their assets. 

To meet these enormous obligations and keep 
the capital intact requires care in the distribution 
of risks and discrimination against every hazard- 
ous undertaking. When early in the 70s two 
conflagrations swept over the valuable portions of 
Chicago and Boston, fully one-half of the insur- 
ance capital in the country was consumed. A 
repetition of disasters of such magnitude has 
become improbable since we have better fire de- 
partments, since fireproof buildings existing in 
the business portions of large cities act as bar- 
riers to the spread of fires, and finally since au- 
tomatic sprinklers protect a great portion of all 
valuable property. Strange to say, sprinklers 
have been objected to by many agents, osten- 
sibly because they would damage goods by wa- 
ter, but really because agents did not want rates 
on the amounts of which they earned commis- 
sions to be curtailed in consequence. The ex- 
istence of sprinklers has had the effect of ma- 
terially reducing losses. Their use should be 
encouraged, especially where goods costing mil- 
lions are concentrated within a few squares. 
Brokers and agents who control a business in 





* The Imperial Hotel, on Broadway, New York, has been 
insured for 15 cents per hundred dollars for five years—a 
quarter of which pittance went to the broker. Rates for 


mercantile risks were raised about 25 per cent. on January 
10 by the board of underwriters in New York City. 
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which they have no interest but the commission 
they earn have officers of companies who accept 
their risks too much at theirmercy. These man- 
agers in turn do not depend on the result of 
business, but on fixed salaries. As long as they 
are sure of these many of them are inclined to 
gamble in risks with their employers’ money, in 
order to swell the amount of their receipts. In 
Europe officers receive for services rendered fixed 
minimal salaries which only permit them to live 
decently. For their chief income they depend 
on the profit, of which they receive adequate 
shares when they make one. 

The officers are chosen by directors, who were 
formerly elected by stockholders because they 
could influence valuable direct business. Now 
they often allow their own risks to be placed by 
brokers whose commission they should on prin- 
ciple endeavor to save for the company. Atten- 
tion of directors now is chiefly confined to the 
administration of the company’s finances and the 
care of its assets. As long as the income from 
these sources exceeds losses and leaves for divi- 
dends enough to satisfy them stockholders will 
not grumble. But if the present conditions con- 
tinue losses will not alone absorb the income, 
but ere long encroach on the investments. D1- 
rectors should take time oy the forelock, intro- 
duce the European system, and give all impor- 
tant officers, aside from salaries, a pecuniary 
interest in the success of the business. The re- 
sult would be that they soon would apply the 
same methods of remuneration to their agents 
and brokers. 

According to compilations of the Journal of 
Commerce, fire losses amounted in 1899 to $136,- 
773,200, in 1898 to $119,650,500, and in 1897 
to $110,319,650. The following explanations, 
among others, are offered for this increasing 
waste: Retailers whose business has been injured 
by department stores and artisans whose occupa- 
tion has been absorbed by trusts set fire to their 
establishments. Promoters of unsuccessful new 
enterprises adopt the same unlawful means to 
extricate themselves from embarrassment.  Fi- 
nally, it is claimed that prosperous concerns are 
now so crowded with orders that they cannot 
exercise the care which is necessary to guard 
their establishments against danger. There may 
be some foundation for every one of these as- 
sertions, but the chief losses arise from unwise 
laws and the improper method with which the 
persons who are employed to manage the busi- 
ness are compensated. 

















LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


AMERICAN OPINION ON THE BOER WAR. 
TT" paper by Mr. Sydney Brooks in the 


North American Review for March, entitled 
‘« America and the War,” is significant as an 
Englishman’s attempt to interpret the present 
American sentiment relative to the South Afri- 
can conflict and to gauge the various causes 
which have operated on that sentiment, as Mr. 
Brooks frankly says, ‘‘ to the disadvantage of the 
British.” 

Mr. Brooks, who has been in this country con- 
tinuously since the British-Boer difficulties be- 
came acute and who has had unusual opportuni- 
ties for getting the opinions of representative 
Americans, sums up the results of his observa- 
tions in the following paragraphs : 

‘¢The educated classes of the United States— 
the best opinion of the country—take up pretty 
much the same ground as that occupied by Mr. 
Bryce and the Liberals. That is to say, they 
believe that the grievances of the Uitlanders 


were real and vexatious, and such as the home’ 


government was justified in seeking redress for. 
But they also hold that the time for entering on 
the question was singularly ill-chosen; that a 
few years more of patience would have allowed 
the memories of the Jameson raid to die away 
and given the reforming party among the Boers 
a chance to regather strength ; and that all the 
natural forces were on the side of the Uitlanders, 
not the least of them being the great age of the 
president and the certainty that his successor 
would have not one-tenth of his influence. 


ENGLAND FUNDAMENTALLY RIGHT, BUT 
TECHNICALLY WRONG. 


‘¢ They hold, too, that nothing is to be gained 
from the war that can outweigh the inevitable 
alienation of the Dutch colonists and the enormous 
difficulty of governing the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. They are entirely skeptical-of the 
alleged Dutch plot to oust the British from South 
Africa. They are vigorous aad pertinent critics 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy in setting to 
work by means of a semi-public conference, the 
break-down of which could only add to the ill- 
feeling on both sides; in making the franchise 
the chief issue and so neglecting to establish a 
legal casus belli; in raising the irritating and 
profitless question of suzerainty ; in writing am- 
biguous dispatches just at the moment when the 
utmost precision was needed ; and in adopting 
throughout the negotiations a tone of ‘ monocular 
insolence’ highly injurious to the prospects of 


peace. In other words, they consider the war a 
gigantic and unnecessary blunder which a more 
tactful diplomacy would have avoided. But that 
is the extent of their pro-Boer sympathies. They 
are under no illusions as to the real character of 
the Transvaal Government, and while admiring 
the sturdy courage of the Boers, are very far 
from wishing to see it prevail. In their view 
the British, fundamentally in the right, have put 
themselves, technically, in the wrong. They jus- 
tify the object aimed at without approving of the 
means. ‘They wish that a peaceful solution had 
been found—believe, indeed, that a peaceful so- 
lution could have been found—but, war having 
come, they range themselves unhesitatingly on 
the side of the higher civilization. They appre- 
ciate the fact that the ultimate defeat of the 
British would entail the loss of the whole of 
South Africa and with it the beginning of the 
end of the British empire; and to avoid such 
a world-wide catastrophe they are constrained, 
somewhat regretfully, to sacrifice the Boers on 
the altar of necessity. 


SENTIMENT PRO-BOER ; REASON PRO-BRITISH. 


‘‘Such I believe to be the views generally 
held, with a few variations here and there, among 
the most intelligent people of the United States. 
I cannot help thinking also that they reflect in 
the main the great body of American opinion. 
There are some who carry their objections to the 
war further than others, who denounce it as a 
‘ gold-hunters’ conspiracy,’ and believe with Mr. 
Morley that it is simply the culmination of a 
sordid plot of English and foreign capitalists 
against the Transvaal and at the expense of Great 
Britain ; and that England has been used as a 
mere pawn in a game of bulls and bears. There 
are others, too, who stigmatize it as ‘a war of 
conquest’ or ‘lust for gold.” But even among 
these I do not detect any desire for the triumph 
of Boer arms. I have met very few Americans 
who believed in Mr. Chamberlain’s convenient 
theory that the war was ‘inevitable ;’ I have 
met a great many who have denounced it as a 
crime, and more still who have anathematized it 
as a blunder; but I have failed to come across 
any who would not agree to the proposition that 
it was better for the world at large that England 
should succeed. The sentiments of Americans 
may be pro- Boer, but their reason is pro- British.” 

Mr. Brooks admits the existence of ‘‘a clique 
composed of one or two Senators and a large 
number of Irish and Dutch Americans, backed 
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up by a few ‘yellow’ journals,’’ which supports 
the Boer cause unreservedly. He denies, how- 
ever, that this clique represents the real feelings 
of Americans. At any rate, its efforts to move 
the administration at Washington from its posi- 
tion of strict neutrality have signally failed. 
Even our pro-Boer newspapers have generally 
maintained a temperate tone. 

‘<The Senate, which more than once was given 
an opportunity of expressing itself with pristine 
freedom, held its emotions in unwonted check. 
The State Department declined most significantly 
to be drawn into any action at which Great Brit- 
ain could take umbrage, and its attitude was but 
the official reflection of the people’s wishes. One 
has only to imagine the tornado of invective that 
would have whirled over the country had the 
Boer war broken out five years ago to gauge how 
far America has traveled from the point of view 
which made the Venezuelan outburst possible.”’ 


AFTER THE WAR—WHAT? 


IR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT dis- 

cusses in the National Review the relations 

of Great Britain and the European powers. He 

indorses Lord Rosebery’s fears and presses for a 

good understanding (based on England’s readi- 
ness to use force) with Germany. He says: 

‘¢ We may, I think, take it as a certainty that 
no combination will be formed against England 
unless Germany joins it ; and it is fairly certain 
that Germany will not do so if she thinks that 
England will resist any interference in South 
Africa by force of arms. 

‘¢The situation appears to be as follows: It 
seems likely that when occasion serves the Afri- 
kander Bond will urge the imperial government 
to come to terms with the two South African 
republics by offering to acknowledge their inde- 
pendence as sovereign states on condition they 
disarm. ‘This suggestion is sure to be accom- 
panied by a menace, more or less veiled, that 
should it be rejected by her majesty’s govern- 
ment the Cape Dutch will renounce their alle- 
giance to the Queen. It is superfluous to point 
out that the acceptance of such a proposal by 
England would mean the ioss of the whole of 
South Africa at no distant date.”’ 


**Blackwood’s”’ Programme. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for March opens with a 
characteristic article on the settlement which is 
to follow the war. The following is a summary 


of the writer’s recommendations : 

‘¢], The amalgamation of the Dutch republics 
with the British territory and the division of the 
whole into several provinces. 
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‘¢2. Each province to be administered by a 
governor appointed by the crown, with elective 
assemblies for legislative purposes. The consti- 
tutions of Cape Colony and Natal to be left un- 
changed, except in so far as it may be necessary 
to bring their governments under the control of 
the governor- general. 

‘¢3. The appointment of a governor-general, 
aided by a council, with supreme control over 
the civil and military affairs of all the provinces, 
and with powers generally similar to those vested 
in the ‘governor-general in council’ in India. 

‘4, The appointment of a secretary of state 
for Africa, with a small advisory council, to con- 
trol South African affairs.”’ 

In addition to this the constituencies are to be 
gerrymandered to insure a British majority. But 
for the next twenty years the best policy would 
be to treat the new provinces as crown colonies, 
and give them afterward a ‘‘travesty of party 
government.” 


An Engineer’s View. 


Writing on ‘‘The Economic Conquest of 
Africa” in the Engineering Magazine for Febru- 
ary, Mr. H. G. Prout takes England’s success in 
the war for granted. He says: 

‘¢ It is possible that this war was precipitated 
to prevent such diplomatic entanglements as 
would have made one or more of the continental 
powers the ally of the Boers in case of the war. 
This is the opinion of men expert in world poli- 
tics ; but that phase of the matter is past and 
that peril no longer stands. 

‘¢ What will England’s terms be? Obviously 
the Orange Free State and the Dutch republic 
will cease to exist. Hereafter they can be only 
British colonies. It seems hardly worth while 
to go into the ethics of this matter. Whatever 
may be the right or the wrong of the case, dis- 
cussion of it is now in vain, except in so far as 
such discussion may help to build up moral sense 
among the peoples. ‘The war has come, the 
outcome of it seems inevitable, and the right and 
wrong -has passed into the list of questions to 
be considered by historians and moralists. 


GENERAL GORDON’S DICTUM. 


‘«In passing, however, I will venture to quote 
a short paragraph from a manuscript document 
prepared by Chinese Gordon on the subject of 
the Egyptian advance into the country at the 
head of the Nile: ‘Whether a nation has the 
right to advance and annex the states of other 
peoples is a question solved by us practically. It 
can be theoretically discussed and decided on as 
unjust, but it is acted on practically in a differ- 
ent way.’ Surely Gordon was a man of a lively 
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and exacting conscience. But he was also a man 
of a clear mind and of large observation of hu- 
man affairs.” 


The Financial Burden of the War. 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Hugh Chisholm 
makes some suggestions as to how the war is to 
be paid for. The greater part of his article 
deals with the precedent of the Crimean War, 
but he thinks that precedent should not be fol- 
lowed in the present case. The money ought to 
be raised by loan, and if additional taxation is 
needed, it should be obtained by revising the list 
of taxable commodities, and not by increasing 
direct taxation. But his conclusion will not be 
pleasant reading to the magnates of the Rand : 


SHOULD THE MINE OWNERS PAY THE BILL ? 


‘«There is one special distinction, moreover, 
to be drawn between the Crimean War and the 
Boer war, which has an important bearing on 
these general considerations. It cost us £69,- 
000,000 to gain a very doubtful advantage over 
Russia; but in the case of the Transvaal, now 
that war has been forced upon us, its incorpora- 
tion in the empire is an object materially worth 
striving for, and one to which we are entitled to 
iook forward to provide us with a real quid pro 
quo. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach spoke last Oc- 
tober of the prospect of obtaining an indemnity 
from the Transvaal, with all its wealth of gold, 
which would cover the expense to which we were 
being put. The difficulty of conquering the 
3oer republics has proved greater since then 
than any of us expected, but the idea of saddling 
the Transvaal, under British administration, 
with a debt covering a war indemnity must not 
yet be abandoned. It supplies, meanwhile, an 
additional argument for not paying for the war 
out of an increase in taxation. The people who 
will benefit from this war will be the owners of 
Transvaal gold mines, and incidentally all the in- 
habitants of the Transvaal, for whom the state 
will be more economically and more beneficially 
administered. The ‘industry of future genera- 
tions’ or of a single generation in the Transvaal 
may justly be ‘mortgaged’ for this object. It is 
expected that under a reform government a sav- 
ing of £2,000,000 a year could be made on the 
existing basis of taxation, which was not oppress- 
ive. That saving would cover interest and 
sinking fund for a debt of £50,000,000. It is 
obvious that if this is the result aimed at, our 


‘business is simply to raise the money by a tem- 


porary loan, which can be converted into Trans- 
vaal consols, secured on the mining royalties 
and guaranteed by great Britain, when the time 
for that final readjustment arrives.” . 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


IR JOHN ROBINSON, late premier of Na- 
tal, continues his South African reminis- 
cences in the March Cornhill. He tells the story 
of the Vortrekkers who were foully massacred 
in 1838 by Dingaan, the Zulu King, under the 
Drakensberg. The subsequent defeat of the 
savage by the Boers led to December 22 being 
known and kept every year as ‘‘ Dingaan’s 
Day ’’—an anniversary of Boer independence. 
But the most moving passage in the article is 
the writer’s description of the interment of the 
relics of the massacred on the scene of the mas- 
sacre and the founding of the national monu- 
ment on December 16, 1895. 


AN INTERNATIONAL FUNERAL. 


He describes the movement carefully fostered 
by the Dutch pastors ‘‘for the solemn burial of 
these remains and for the erection over them of 
a suitable commemorative monument.”’ 

‘¢Tn both the republics, as well as in the two 
colonies, subscriptions were collected, and on the 
date named the solemn ceremony of interment 
took place. It lasted three days. Families and 
visitors from far and near responded to the call. 
They came in wagons, in carriages, on horses ; 
a few by rail. There were some—a few— 
among the throng, white-haired and aged, yet 
hale and keen-minded, who had escaped from the 
massacre. One old lady bore on her body the 
scars of the wounds she had suffered froin as a 
child. Among other bearers of names familiar 
in the annals of the trek was Mr. Pretorius, son 
of the redoubtable commandant, and at that time 
a loyal member of the Natal Parliament. Retief 
had his descendants there. A grandchild of 
Maritz, the other namesake of Natal’s capital, 
was to have reinterment. General Joubert was 
present to represent the government of the 
Transvaal. The government of Natal was rep- 
resented by the prime minister and two of his 
colleagues. 

‘*The spot chosen for the monument was 
about a mile from the railroad station at Chieve- 
ley, from whence, on December 15 last, the 
forces of General Buller vainly, though valiant- 
ly, strove to force the passage of the Tugela in 
the face of impregnable Boer intrenchments. 
Little recked we then—four years ago—of what 
history had in store.” 

It is, indeed, the contrast between the then 
solemnities of peace and the more recent and 
grimmer solemnities of war which lends painful 
emphasis to the writer’s words. The tenacity 
with which the Boers retain the memory of suf- 
ferings inflicted by Zulu foes so long ago offers, 
it may be observed, slight hopes of the speedy 
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healing of the wounds inflicted by the present 
war. The writer continues : 

‘« There were depths of suppressed passion in 
the extemporized prayers uttered over those 
crumbling bones, and the written sermon was 
listened to with profound ana unbroken atten- 
tion. It was a powerful appeal for the unity 
and brotherhood of the Afrikander race, and 
there may have been in its glowing words a 
deeper significance than was suspected then. 


A FESTIVAL OF BRITISH AND BOER GOOD-WILL. 


‘¢Then came the laying of the corner-stone 
by General Joubert, followed by speeches from 
himself and others, all breathing unity and good- 
will. One—delivered by the British spokesman 
—expressed a hope that in the grave below 
would lie buried not only the sacred relics that 
had been deposited there, but the seeds of all 
the animosities and discords of the past, and that 
thenceforward peace, and concord, and common 
interests would bind together the two peoples 
and fuse them into one race. 

‘¢« Speeches over and function ended, the vis- 
itors returned to the encampment. There, in 
one of the marquees supplied by government for 
the occasion, the veteran Pretorius, with his 
friendly household, entertained the chief guests 
of the day to a bountiful repast of roast beef and 
plum pudding, and much kindly talk ensued 
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LOSSES IN MODERN WARFARE. 


OL. F. N. MAUDE, writing in the Contempo- 
rary Review for March on ‘ Military Train- 
ing and Modern Weapons,”’ sets himself to correct 
some of the fallacies and foolish deductions which 
are current on the subject of the war. The belief 
that the breech-loading rifle and smokeless pow- 
der are the factors which have revolutionized 
modern war is, he says, a gross error. That 
modern arms—whether of infantry or of artillery 
—are immensely superior to those which went 
before is, of course, obvious; but the conse- 
quence of every improvement has been that the 
cost of victory in killed and wounded has steadily 
decreased. As to the Boer intrenchments, of 
which so much has been made, he says : 

‘¢Those who speak of the Boer intrenchments 
as a new idea should study the plans and profiles 
of this period, which closed with the last years 
of Prince Eugene about 1740, and note the posi- 
tive luxury of obstacles with which hostile ap- 
proach was guarded against. One can then easily 
understand how assaults, both by night and day, 
so repeatedly failed to capture them.”’ 

The real basis of judgment as to the severity 
of losses, Colonel Maude points out, is the time 
in which they were suffered, and not the total 
amount, and he gives the following table of per- 
centage losses per hour in battles between Euro- 
pean combatants : 
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SOUTH AFRICAN CLIMATE AND CONTOUR. 
| eg the Fortnightly Review for March the Rev. 
W. Greswell, writing on ‘‘Some Aspects 
of the Boer War,” gives some interesting par- 
ticulars as to the physical characteristics of the 
South African climate and terrain. He says : 

‘¢ The rainy season on the west of the Drakens- 
berg and along the central and western provinces 
of Cape Colony takes place in the winter, exactly 
the reverse of Natal and the eastern coasts. It 
is said that the Boers waited for the rains before 
they made their descent upon Natal, and that 
their strategy was based upon a climatic consid- 
eration. This is probable enough, for the Boers 
do not carry about hay and forage, as their hardy 
Cape horses depend upon the grasses of the veldt. 
But the argument for the invasion of the eastern 
side does not apply with equal force to the cen- 
tral and western portions of South Africa. There 
has been the usual short spring round the Mod- 
der River, and the veldt gets easily burned up 
oy the sun shining so long from unclouded skies. 
It is more than probable that the Boer horses in 
the vicinity of Kimberley have a great and grow- 
ing difficulty in keeping themselves alive on the 
veldt.”’ 

The impetuous character of the rivers of South 
Africa is as much artificial as natural : 


‘In the first place, the forests of yellow wood: 


and sneeze wood and other useful trees have been 
cut down recklessly, and the sides of the kloofs 
exposed to the action of the storms, and all the 
reservoirs of moisture that deep-foliaged woods 
harbor taken away at a blow. Nor has anything 
been planted for the use of future generations. 
Again, where large flocks of sheep and Angora 
goats have been driven backward and forward to 
their kraals morning and evening, they have 
made little paths on the sloping terraces of the 
nillside and literally trampled out the veldt. 
Kvery small path becomes a runnel of water, 
constantly widening and deepening until it makes 
a deep ‘sluit,’ or water-hole, under the action of 
the sudden rains. At the same time this hastens 
the process of surface draining. Add to this the 
practice of constantly burning off huge areas of 
the veldt in order to get the young growth, and 
it will be seen how the hand of man has helped 
in the task of denudation. Before civilized man 
came to South Africa this denudation took place 
speedily enough. The very look of the South 
African mountains, with their keen and serrated 
outlines, which the transparent atmosphere of the 
veldt does not soften, is a proof of this. The 
numberless ‘ kopjes,’ or little heads, are a proof 
also. Centuries of storm have washed down the 
tall berg into a ‘kop,’ or ‘kopje ;’ on all sides 
lie littered about in grand confusion great slabs, 


huge bowlders, fragments worthy of Stone. 
henge, making avenues of rocky paths very 
often leading into subterraneous caves and pas- 
sages. These kopjes are often interspersed with 
rough and tangled growth, and thus provide an 
ideal place for ambush and defense. Not even 
modern artillery seems to have the devastating 
effect we should imagine against these fortresses.”’ 





SIGNALING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


N Cassier’s for March Mr. George Ethelbert 
Walsh, writing on the subject of ‘* War 
Mechanism in South Africa,” describes the vari- 
ous appliances used by the British in the present 
war for signaling between distant points, and es- 
pecially from the invested towns to the armies of 
relief. 

It seems that much was hoped, at the begin- 
ning of the war, from the Marconi system of 
wireless telegraphy, but for some reason—possi- 
bly because the apparatus did not arrive early 
enough—little if any use has been made of the 
system. Some of the substitutes for it, how- 
ever, have been remarkably successful. 

At Kimberley the electric searchlight was em- 
ployed with great effect. It was placed on a 
high tower for the purpose of watching the en- 
emy’s movements, but after a time it was found 
entirely practicable to signal with it to friends 
beyond the Boer lines, the operators using the 
secret code of the British army by means of dots 
and dashes ‘of light. Later, as the army of re- 
lief approached Kimberley, messages were flashed 
to it concerning the condition of the garrison. 
The light was broken into the desired dots and 
dashes simply by switching the current on and off. 


THE WAR BALLOON. 


The most important service of the modern war 
balloon at Ladysmith consisted in directing the 
fire of the British naval guns and in keeping the 
garrison informed as to the enemy’s movements. 
The observation balloon was connected with the 
ground by electric cables and telephone wires, 
and thus sudden and unexpected attacks by the 
Boers were prevenied. _ The effect of the British 
shells was easily ascertained. 

The signaling from the balloon has also been a 
great success, as described by Mr. Walsh : 

‘« The system of electric balloon signaling used 
was the invention of Eric Stuart Bruce, M.A., 
but in operation and effect it was very similar to 
the improvised electrical tower at Kimberley. 
At the great altitude attained by the balloon, 
however, the range of signaling was greatly ex- 
tended. The long and short flashes of light can 
be seen more than 100 miles in the clear atmos- 
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phere of South Africa. News from Ladysmith 
has thus been coming regularly, in spite of the 
compiete encircling of the city by the Boers.”’ 

Several observation balloons were taken to 
South Africa by the British signal balloon corps. 
These will be used for studying the topography 
of the country, as well as for observing the 
enemy and signaling. It would seem that Bull- 
er’s men profited little from any topographical 
information derived from balloon or other sources. 
Perhaps Roberts will do better. The advantage 
of balloon surveying over other methods em- 
ployed by army engineers is that the region may 
be mapped far beyond the line of skirmishers 
and outposts, instead of merely in their rear. 


THE HELIOGRAPH. 


Still another signaling apparatus, the helio- 
graph, has proved particularly serviceable in 
South Africa and has been used in the present 








THE USE OF THE HELIOGRAPH IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


war by both Boers and British. In the South 
African campaign of 1883-85 the British estab- 
lished a heliograph line of 429 miles, from the 
Orange River to Molopole, with 29 stations be- 
tween the two points. Messages could be sent 
along the entire line within half an hour, and 
over 3,000 words were sent in a single day. 
‘«The British army then depended almost en- 
tireély upon the heliograph for its communications, 
as the Boers have done in the present war, and 
in such a rugged, mountainous country as South 
Africa it is a most successful method of news 
. transmission. The range of the heliograph is 


enormous, and in the clear South African atmos- 
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phere the distance is greater than in most other 
countries. In the 1883-85 campaign one of the 
stations was located 42 miles away from the oth- 
ers, but no difficulty was experienced in com- 
municating between them. The heliograph has 
not been improved much since that campaign, 
and it works about the same to-day as it did 
when it was first adopted. It reflects the rays 
of the sun by means of a movable mirror on 
and off a distant station, and by adopting the 
dot-and-dash method of telegraphing messages 
are easily transmitted. The success of the ap- 
paratus is partly due to its secrecy. The enemy 
could stand within a short distance of the point 
toward which the rays were directed and be un- 
able to discover the signaling light. It is this 
invisibility of the rays over an extended area 
that makes the ‘helio’ hold a commanding posi- 
tion to-day when the signaling balloon and elec- 
tric searchlight are competing in the field.” 

Mr. Walsh also states that the British army is 
supplied with modern field telephones of the 
most approved style, carrier pigeons, and the 
Marconi telegraph system already mentioned. 





THE AMERICAN COMMERCIAL INVASION OF 
CHINA. 


iw the April McClure’s there is an able article 

on *¢The American Invasion of China,” by 
William Barclay Parsons, the chief engineer 
of the American-China Development Company. 
Mr. Parsons’ report of this industrial phenome- 
non is based on his personal survey of commercial 
conditions in the interior of China. He calls 
the concession signed by the Chinese minister in 
April, 1898, for a railroad connecting Hankow 
with Canton, the first step toward this American 
invasion of China. Hankow is the great me- 
tropolis of central China, and Canton is the an- 
cient and natural gateway to the southern half of 
the empire. The road with its branches is to be 
1,000 miles long, the largest and most important 
industrial project hitherto undertaken in the 
East. 

Mr. Parsons was retained by the syndicate 
owning this concession as chief engineer, and 
was sent to China to make a report on the whole 
question, as well as an actual survey of the pro- 
posed route. He traveled 1,100 miles straight 
into the interior of China, nearly half of which 
distance traversed a section practically never be- 
fore visited by a white man. This was the 
province of Hunan, the closed province, where 
Chinese exclusiveness reaches the maximum. 
Mr. Parsons came in contact with the leaders of 
the European and American movements in Amer- 
ica, and his report on the possibilities for Amer- 
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icans in China takes a much broader ground than 
that of the mere engineering report. He ex- 
amines into the facts of American trade since 
1873, and finds that not only has the United 
States shown a steady increase in its commerce 
with China, but a steady and latterly rapid rise 
in the rate of increase. Great Britain’s trade is, 
of course, the greatest. A few years ago Japan, 
India, and the continent of Europe were all 
ahead of the United States. In the past few 
years we have passed with rapid strides the Eu- 
ropean continent, and it seems that in this year 
we have passed India, too, and that we stand 
third among the nations of the earth in the size 
of our Oriental trade. Mr. Parsons says that if 
the same rate is maintained for two years we will 
pass Japan and will have Great Britain only as a 
competitor. This notable enlargement of our 
Oriental trade has been chiefly due to our selling 
of cotton cloths, the products of New England 
and Southern mills, in the Chinese market. In 
this one item Mr. Parsons reports that with cer- 
tain grades at least we absolutely dominate the 
Chinese market. Flour, until recently a very 
small factor, has shown a great and increasing 
importance, as wheat is not grown in southern 
China at all. 

As to the future, Mr. Parsons says that our 
success in the Oriental invasion is dependent ab- 
solutely on the maintenance of our existing po- 
litical status ; in other words, if Great Britain 
can continue to keep the world powers from dis- 
membering China we shall certainly succeed. 


THE NATIVE CHINAMAN TO-DAY, 


Mr. Parsons gives this picture of Chinese civ- 
ilization of to-day as he found it in these interior 
regions, which he, among very few white men, 
has had an opportunity of observing : 

‘‘In thinking of the Chinese, especially those 
in the interior, we are wont to consider them as 
uncivilized ; and so they are if measured scru- 
pulously by our peculiar standards. But, on the 
other hand, we are not civilized according to 
the standards that they have set for themselves, 
founded on an experience of four thousand years. 
With all its differences from ourselves, a nation 
that has used printing for over eight centuries ; 
that has produced the works of art that China 
has produced ; that possesses a literature ante- 
dating that of Rome or Athens; and which, to 
indicate a modern instance, was able to furnish 
me with a native letter of credit on local banks in 
unexplored Hunan, can hardly be denied the 
right to call itself civilized. In the interior—in 
those parts where no outside influence has ever 
reached—we found cities whose walls, by their 
size, their crenelated parapets, and their keeps 


and watch-towers, suggested medieval Germany 
rather than Cathay. Many of the houses are of 
masonary, with decorated tile roofs and elabo- 
rately carved details. The streets are paved 
with stone. The shops display in their windows 
articles of every form, of every make. The 
streams are crossed by arched bridges unsur- 
passed in their graceful outline and good propor- 
tions. The farmer lives in a group of farm 
buildings inclosed by a compound wall—the 
whole exceeding in picturesqueness any bit in 
Normandy or Derbyshire. The rich mandarin 
dresses himself in summer in brocaded silk and 
in winter in sable furs. He is waited on by a 
retinue of well-trained servants, and will invite 
the stranger to a dinner at night composed of ten 
or fifteen courses, entertaining him with a cour- 
tesy and intricacy of etiquette that Mayfair itself 
cannot excel. So far, therefore, the civilization 
of the interior is a real thing. That the China- 
man allows his handsome buildings to fall into 
disrepair ; that his narrow city streets reek with 
foul odors; that the pig has equal rights with 
the owner of the pretty farmhouse ; and that the 
piece de résistance at the dinner is sharks’ fins in- 
stead of terrapin—these are merely differences in 
details; and if they are faults, as we consider 
them to be, they will naturally be corrected as 
soon as the Chinaman, with his quick wit, per- 
ceives his errors, when the opportunity to study 
Occidental standards comes to him following the 
construction of railroads.”’ 


CHINA IS NOT OVER-PEOPLED. 


Mr. Parsons says that it is a mistaken notion 
to think of China as being over-populated, with 
every square foot of land under cultivation. 
With the exception of part of the north, there 
is in every region a great amount of land capa- 
ble of producing crops and of supporting a pop- 
ulation that to-day lies unutilized, and only 
awaiting the railroad in order that produce may 
be sent to the sea and on to the foreigner. The 
mineral resources are not less promising than the 
agricultural. The coal fields of China exceed 
those of Europe in quantity, and yet China im- 
ported last year more than 700,000 tons of coal. 
In addition, there are beds of copper, iron, lead, 
and silver that, to-day untouched, are only 
awaiting the screech of the locomotive whistle. 


OUR PROPER METHODS TO FOSTER CHINESE TRADE, 


Mr. Parsons says that we have peculiar ad- 
vantages in building up a Chinese trade in that 
the Orientals have no suspicions that we wish to 
despoil them of their territory, as of course they 
do have with other nations. He warns our pub- 
lic men that they must not abuse this confidence. 
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He looks forward to a fierce competition from the 
other powers, and prophesies that our invasion 
will meet with a stubborn resistance unless we 
are well organized. 

Most of all, he thinks it necessary to study the 
tastes and the demands of the Chinese. Their 
ideas are peculiar. For instance, Mr. Parsons 
tells of an American firm that got an order for 
$5,000 worth of screws for China, on the condi- 
tion that the screws should be wrapped in blue 
paper, according to the form in which the native 
merchant had been accustomed to buy them. 
The American firm cabled back that their goods 
were wrapped in brown paper and refused to 
change it. The order then went to Germany, 
though the American screws were better ones. 

‘¢ A study must also be made of the grade and 
quality of the article shipped. It is no use to 
send to China, to be sold in the interior, tools, 
for instance, of the same high finish and quality 
that our mechanics exact in their own. A Chi- 
naman’s tools are hand-made, of rough finish 
and low cost. In the interior cities one sees a 
tool maker take a piece of steel, draw all the 
temper, hammer it approximately to the shape of 
the knife or axe, chisel or razor, or whatever other 
article he may be about to make; then, with a 
sort of drawing-knife, pare it down to the exact 
shape required, retemper it, grind it to an edge, 
and fix it in a rough wooden handle. This work 
is done by a man at a wage of about ten cents a 
day, and this is the competition that our manu- 
facturer must meet. In spite of the difference 
in cost of labor he can do so, because his tools 
are machine-made and are better; but he must 
waste no money on unnecessary finish. 

‘¢ As an example, the case of lamps is directly 
to the point. The Chinaman fairly revels in illu- 
mination. He hates the dark, and everywhere, 
even in the smallest country towns wholly re- 
moved from foreign influence, it is possible to 
buy Standard oil or its competitors in the Chinese 
market, the Russian and Sumatra brands. The 
importatio of illuminating oils is increasing tre- 
mendously. In 1892 it was 17,370,600 gallons 
and in 1898 it was 44,324,344 gallons. But 
what of the lamps in which this oil is burned ? 
In 1892 the United States sent to China lamps 
to the value of $10,813 and in 1898 to the value 
of $4,690. ‘That is to say, lamps are one of the 
few articles which show a decrease. While the 
consumption of oil had increased more than two 
and one-half times, the importation of American 
lamps had decreased in almost the same ratio. 
This was not due to the manufacture of lamps in 
China, but to the German and Japanese manufac- 
turers making a study of the trade and turning 
out a special article.”’ 


OUR CONSULAR. SERVICE. 


the April Atlantic Monthly Mr. George F. 

Parker has a thorough article on ‘*The 
Consular Service of the United States.”” He 
thinks that, considering the incongruous ele- 
ments in the services of other countries, our 
service reaches a good average of efficiency, 
higher than that of most countries, owing largely 
to the adaptability of the American to new, 
strange work. ‘This merit in our consular sys- 
tem is in spite of the fact that the many recom- 
mendations to consulships of party Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, or managers have no direct reference 
to fitness, and that perhaps not more than one in 
seven turns out fairly well. 


BILLS BEFORE CONGRESS. 


Nor has Congress paid any systematic atten- 
tion to our consular service. There has been but 
slight modification of the system since 1856, 
when there was a certain amount of recasting of 
the laws relating to it. In the past six years 
there have been several bills introduced in Con 
gress providing for changes, but all have been 
thrown out on a point of order. Now the chief 
ideas in all of these have been embodied in a new 
bill introduced by Representative Adams. This 
bill provides for different classes, ranging from 
consuls-general to consular agents, and including 
secretaries and attachés of embassies and lega- 
tions in a bill dealing with commercial service. 
The main features of the various bills which have 
been incorporated in Mr. Adams’ measure are 
described as follows : 

‘¢ They provide for appointment to classes, not 
to individual posts, and the President is given 
power to promote from lower to higher grades. 
The fees known as notarial are to be paid to the 
Government. Consuls-general, of two classes, 
at salaries of $6,000 and $5,000 respectively ; 
consuls, of two classes, at salaries of $4,000 and 
$2,500 respectively ; and vice-consuls, of three 
classes, at salaries of $1,800, $1,500, and $1,200 
respectively, are provided for, as are consular 
agents, to be paid by fees. No attempt is made 
to schedule the places or to define the principle 
upon which the classification shall be made, while 
the usual vicious plan of leaving all details to the 
Department is adopted. The bills do not reduce 
the number of consulates nor recognize the cen- 
tral control in the Department. Provision is 
made for admission by examinations so simple 
that not even the merest spoilsman could be kept 
out. The President is thus left free to appoint 
and promote his own partisans out of those who 
pass—just as he does under the sham system now 
in operation for certain grades of consuls under 
the order of September 30, 1895. He is free to 
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remove incumbents, no period of tenure being 
fixed. The minimum age for admission is twenty- 
one years—which, under our laws, seems to be a 
somewhat useless definition. 

‘¢These bills have been introduced without 
special knowledge or intelligent department as- 
sistance, nor are there any indications that pub- 
li¢ sentiment was or is behind them, and they 
have produced no alternative suggestions of val- 
ue. More attention has been given to imitations 
of other countries than to a careful and compre- 
hensive study of the needs of our own. The 
method of appointment, being the obvious abuse, 
one that anybody can see, is the only feature that 
has proved equally attractive to all these legis- 
lators. Something more than this perfunctory 
work will be necessary before a law can be passed 
which would change a bad system into a good 
one.” 

DEFECTS OF THE SYSTEM. 


Mr. Parker examines into the relations of our 
consuls with the bureaus at Washington, and 
finds that there is no ‘‘ well-defined purpose in 
the management of the consular service, no man 
of recognized position and ability to spur or to 
curb it. It is chaos itself. Its organization 
produces dependence in secretaries and assist- 
ants, and generates in bureau officials a defer- 
ence little short of toadyism. Among men bear- 
ing such relations there must be an absence of 
that confidence and respect which are necessities 
if a dignified and well-balanced system is to be 
maintained.” 

Mr. Parker thinks the immense consular re- 
ports which are published with great pomp and 
circumstance by the Department are little short 
of ridiculous. He explains the manner of the 
interrogations and answers to all sorts of ques- 
tions touching commercial affairs in the countries 
to which the consuls confine themselves, and says 
the result is ‘‘ five or six thousand pages for the 
most part the essence of nothingness.” 


DOUBTFUL VALUE OF THE CONSULAR REPORTS. 


‘‘During the twenty-two years that this proc- 
ess has been going on, it would be difficult to 
recall one report of really undoubted economic 
value. Beyond this, it is doubtful whether there 
has been a notable one of the second or inform- 
ing order each year—that is, twenty-two really 
influential in directing the course of trade. The 
reason for this is clear. There is no room for 
this flood of commonplace writing on com- 
mercial questions, nor for the fortieth part of it. 
Even if the consular service had half a hundred 
President Hadleys, Edward Atkinsons, and 
Richmond Mayo-Smiths, this would be equally 
true.” 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH SUGAR. 


Wi financial embarrassments of the British 

West Indies and their relation to the 
sugar industry are discussed by A. Barthélemy 
in the Revue Politique et Parlementaire for Feb- 
ruary 10. 

It will seem odd to those Americans who are 
in the habit of saying that ‘‘the British empire 
is the largest and best-governed empire in the 
world” that M. Barthélemy puts bad government 
in the very forefront of the causes ef the dif- 
ficulties that now beset these British possessions. 


“<The situation of the [English] West Indies,”’ 


he says, ‘‘is again to-day very precarious. Is it 
due solely to the victory of beet sugar over cane 
sugar? No. The West Indies have been vex- 
atiously governed ; they have been subjected to 
all sorts of administrative and constitutional ex- 
periments of which the clearest result has been 
toembroil their affairs.’ He illustrates his opin- 
ion by describing briefly the various and complex 
governments of some of the islands. In short, 
the islands suffer from a separation of interests 
and a confusion of systems; they impose their 
own faxes; they have budgets and—deficits. 
M. Barthélemy cites the opinion of Sir David 
Barbour, one of the royal commission of 1897, 
on the embarrassments of Jamaica. Four causes 
are mentioned : (1) Too heavy expenses incurred 
for works of intended public utility ; (2) a fall- 
ing off in the quantity and value of the rum and 
sugar exported ; (3) an imprudent contract {for 
the extension of railroads; (4) loans for works 
not immediately productive. ‘: There, then, isa 
colony,” says M. Barthélemy, ‘* which does not 
suffer solely from the crisis of cane sugar. The 
other islands are doubtless in the same condition. 

But the crisis of cane sugar is one of the 
elements of the situation.” 


BEET ROOT VERSUS CANE. 


That the sugar derived from beet root should 
have got the better of the sugar of cane juice in 
the world’s markets is among the mist remark- 
able of modern commercial changes. The nat- 
ural advantages were on the side of cane sugar. 
Raw beet sugar has a disagreeable odor and 
flavor ; raw cane sugar is preferred by some to 
the refined. And cane juice, which is easily ex- 
tracted, contains more sugar than beet root. It 
was not to be expected, then, that in competition 
cane sugar would be crowded out by beet sugar. 
M. Barthélemy says ‘‘there is nothing perhaps 
which shows better the genius of man than the 
victory of beet sugar over its rival.” But that 
is enthusiasm. By gradual improvements the 
percentage of sugar obtained from beet root has 
quadrupled. There has been no such gain on 
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the part of cane sugar. Beet sugar has had the 
advantage of governmental bounties for exporta- 
tion, but M. Barthélemy denies that these boun- 
ties alone will account for the result. He goes 
so far as to say of the production of cane sugar 
that ‘‘where the planters have improved their 
machinery they make no complaint.”” No doubt 
the causes are mixed. In the course of the 
fifteen years following 1882 the price of sugar 
in England declined one-half. Export bounties 
alone would not account for that. 

Of course a competition that has brought down 
the price of sugar one-half has reduced in certain 
regions the production of the less profitable kind. 
An extreme case of reduction is seen in St. Vin- 
cent’s exportation. The value of the sugar ex- 
ported by this West Indian island in 1882 was 
£113,500. In 1897 it was only £20,000. All 
the British sugar islands have suffered, but not in 
an equal degree. 


THE BRITISH COMMISSION. 


What is England going to do about it? The 
royal commission referred to above reported that 
in 1897 more than 60 per cent. .of the world’s 
sugar was derived from European beet root, and 
that consequently the cane-sugar industry in the 
British West Indies had suffered a severe de- 
pression. The causes of the depression the com- 
missioners regarded as permanent in so far as 
they belong to the system of export bounties 
which certain countries have adopted and which 
they seem indisposed to give up. The sole remedy 
would be the abandonment of export bounties by 
these continental nations. Sir Henry Norman, 
one of the commissioners, thought, however, that 
a remedy could be found in the imposition by 
England of compensative customs duties on 
bounty sugars. But his two colleagues did not 
agree with him. They thought it impossible to 
calculate with sufficient exactness the fall in price 
resulting from the bounties, and that consequently 
they could not tell how far it would be necessary 
to goin a policy of reprisal. But one of the three 
commissioners, it seems, thought that a policy of 
reprisal was worth trying. The small but active 
party that demands ‘‘ fair trade’ would no doubt 
be glad to use sugar as an entering wedge for 
the acceptance of their opinions. ‘The head of 
the Conservative party regards the question as 
solely one of practicability, and India has decided 
to oppose sugar bounties with compensative cus- 
toms duties. 

M. Barthélemy therefore believes there is some 
probability that England will attack sugar boun- 
ties and perhaps other impediments to fair trade 
by retaliation. He does not believe that such a 
change of policy is near at hand. Until the 
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convenient season she will use, as she has already 
used, menaces ; but in these she has gone so far 
tha- by and by it will be necessary to act. And 
what will France do when confronted by a policy 
of reprisal? M. Barthélemy’s reply is vague, 
but its spirit is unmistakable. ‘‘ The opinion of 
those who say that we know only how to yield to 
foreign menace may be disregarded. It shows an 
absolute ignorance of the necessities of the policy 
and of the spirit which now rule our affairs.” 





FORTY YEARS OF BRITISH TRADE. 
N the Contemporary for March Mr. Michael 
Mulhall surveys the progress of British trade 
since 1859. In 1899, for the first time in his- 
tory, the external commerce of a single nation 
has exceeded £800,000,000, for British trade in 
1899 amounted to £815,000,000. Mr. Mulhall’s 
survey is classified geographically and is little 
more than a host of figures, but his summary 
contains the essenée of his figures : 

‘¢], The ratio of British trade per inhabitant 
in 1899 was higher than at any previous date. 

‘¢2. The growth of our trade since 1868 has 
been unequal, imports having risen 72, exports 
only 50, per cent. 

‘©3. Imports from Germany, France, Holland, 
and Belgium are increasing with great rapidity, 
while exports are declining except to Germany. 

‘<4, Spain has doubled her trade with us since 
1868. On the other hand, our dealings with 
Italy have fallen remarkably. 

‘¢5. Our relations with the United States 
have grown three times as much as with our 
colonies, imports being to exports as 3 to 1. 

‘<6. South America (except Argentina) is slip- 
ping away from British and passing into German 
hands. 

‘¢7, In the far East we find our trade with 
China falling heavily, while it has quadrupled 
with Japan. It is declining with India and 
Kgypt. 

‘¢8. Australia and Canada send us more and 
more of their products in each decade, but take 
less of our merchandise than before. 

‘¢9. There has been a great increase in our 
trade with South Africa, while our dealings with 
British West Indies have diminished. 

‘¢10. The balance of trade against Great 
Britain is £150,000,000 ‘yearly, which is covered 
by the earnings of our merchant navy and for- 
eign investments. 

‘11. Net imports ot bullion in forty years 
averaged £3,000,U00 yearly ; £4,500,000 in the 
decade 1889-98. 

‘©12, The trade of 1899 showed an increase 
over 1898 of £15,000,000 of imported merchan- 
dise and £36,000,000 of exports.” 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE NILE. 


] N Ainslee’s for March Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., 

describes the remarkable engineering works 
for the storing of the Nile’s waters and the trans- 
formation of the Egyptian desert into a fertile 
agricultural domain. 

After the ‘+ barrage,” or great dam, north of 
Cairo, where the Nile divides in forming the 
delta, had been successfully restored as a result 
of the English occupation of the country in 1883, 
Lord Cromer and his engineers turned their at- 
tention to the storing of the Nile flood for upper 
Egypt. Willcocks, the expert on irrigation, ad- 
vocated the building of two great reservoirs 
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SKETCH MAP OF THE NILE, SHOWING POSITION OF THE 
THREE RESERVOIRS. 


and a system of canals. Mr. John Aird, M.P., 
an English contractor, offered to do the work, 
receiving no pay till it should be completed. 
‘‘When the Nile reservoirs planned by the 
great Willcocks were first made known to the 
world, and it was found that he, although of- 
fering six or seven sites for his cyclopean de- 
signs, really only highly recommended one, the 


construction of which would wipe out the island 
of Philew, the loveliest spot on the Nile, there 
was a universal howl of opposition. This got 
to such a height that Sir W. Garstin and his 
engineers may have felt a grim kind of relief 
when they found that the French would allow 
them no money from the caisse to realize their 
schemes for storing the blessed water, and they 
had for a time to abandon the whole affair. So 
when, one fine morning, Mr. John Aird, Sir 
Benjamin Baker, and their friends unexpectedly 
called at the office of works in Cairo and offered 
to make any amount of dams, canals, and _ locks, 
wherever they pleased, for no present cash pay- 
ment, in accepting their wonderful offer the 
government cut down the level of the great res- 
ervoir by nearly one-half. Willcocks wanted to 
store up 120 feet of water. Sir Benjamin Baker 
was told to content himself with 20 meters (about 
65 feet) of Nile storage. 

‘¢And so the artists and the tourists and the 
general opponents to the drowning of Phils were 
appeased, or at least silenced, and the greatest 
engineering work that the world has ever seen 
was quietly started, and within a year 20,000 
men were employed at Assouan and at the sup- 
plemental dam of Assiout. 


PHIL NEARLY COVERED. 


‘¢ When the dam:is completed and at its high 
level Philz will have its temple pylons and a few 
of the higher ruins standing out of the water, 
just to mark where its ancient beauties were ; 
but all its loveliness, its verdure, its palms, sev- 
eral of its temples, its storied walls and its Ni- 
lometer, its colonnades, its Roman quays, will 
disappear beneath the waters. An island will be 
lost, but a continent will be saved! For my 
part, I would rather they had made Willcocks’ 
cyclopean granite barrier of about 150 feet 
(where the wall crossed the Bab el Kebir), and 
that the whole island had been sacrificed. The 
fragments left will only serve to reopen the sad 
affair in people’s minds. However, we must 
make the best of it. Hven with the 65 feet of 
water in the reservoir great advantages will be 
gained for upper Egypt. If we lose Philew for 
the tourist and the artist and the archeologist, 
we will gain millions of acres more for the fel- 
laheen’s agriculture, and the revenue from the 
irrigation it will afford will double the return of 
annual income to the finances of the government 
—so much so that if the British were allowed a 
free hand, this increased revenue could be made 
in a short time to clear Egypt. from debt.”’ 

The magnitude of these works has hardly been 
appreciated by engineers—still less by the general 
public in Europe and America. 
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Courtesy of Azxsle’s Magazine. 


BEGINNING WORK ON THE PERMANENT MASONRY OF THE ASSOUAN DAM, 


IN JUNE, 1899. 


(The work was carried on by relays of 12,000 men; at night they worked by electric 


light.) 


THE WORKS AT ASSOUAN. 


‘¢The works now in progress a few miles be- 
yond Assouan consist mainly of a vast wall of 
masonry nearly 2 miles long and averaging 60 
feet high, above down stream, pierced by 180 
openings, each containing sluices. These will 
be all of the late F. M. Stoney’s patent—a won- 
derful invention by which a child, by merely 
pressing a lever, can elevate or depress a huge 
mass of steel with this enormous pressure of wa- 
ter against it. A roadway will be carried along 
the top of the great wall, and this and its para- 
pets will form a handsome architectural viaduct. 
In order to secure a sound foundation for this 
great dyke of stone work a trench had to be ex- 
cavated in the granite rock, averaging 100 feet 
wide and deep, and where ‘faults’ were found 
that might let the water escape, these founda- 
tions had to go deeper still. All this vast trench 
was bedded with concreted rubble, and on this 
substructure the masonry is being raised. Al- 
ready the Mohammed Ali Channel has been 





filled up and the water di- 

verted, the Bab el Kebir 

Channel and others closed, 

' | blocked with huge stones 

i torn from the trench and 
tied together with wire. 
These temporary ‘sudds,’ or 
dams, prepare the way for 
the permanent wall.” 

When the writer visited 
these great works in the 
spring of 1899 he found 
that a huge gash had been 
cut out of the rock in a 
straight line across the wide 
valley, while the ‘‘ cataracts” 
were being filled up and su- 
perfludus stone was being 
carried toward the western 
bank for this purpose on 

’ railroad trains. 

‘¢On the western bank it- 
self the navigation canal was 
being cut out and another 
railroad line being laid there, 
too. The din was worst early 
in the day, when the blast- 
ing was being prepared for, 
which always took place at 
noon. Crowds of willing na- 
tive workers appeared in 
every direction, directed 
quietly by the engineers and 
their intelligent subordi- 
nates. The work went on 
all day and by electric light 

at night. It had to be stopped at the end of 
July when the Nile began to rise; but all was 
left safe for the resuming of the work at the end 
of October.” 





THE DAM AT ASSIOUT. 


At Assiout the great supplemental dam is also 
in process of construction as a part of the same 
contract. The works here are under a talented 
engineer, Mr. G. H. Stephens, who is described 
as a born ruler of men. 

‘¢ He has had 11,000 men working night and 
day at his great dam and the huge wall and the 
navigation canal which accompanies it. This 
may seem, when compared with Assouan, a com- 
paratively small affair, for it has only to ‘hold 
up’ ten or twelve feet of water to supply abun- 
dantly the great Ibrahimieh Canal, which in its 
course supplies the ancient Bahr Yusuf, and will 
thus vastly increase the cultivable land on the 
margin of the Libyan Desert. But in many 
ways the Assiout weir is even more remarkable 
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than a wall of granite founded on a rock. It is 
built on the bed of the Nile itself. Never once 
has rock been touched for the foundations. Mr. 
Willcocks has shown in his saving of the old 
barrage that a permanent floor could be laid 
down on the river bed, which, properly con- 
structed, would carry any weight of masonry fit 
to resist the pressure of any stream above it. 
This system is practically the one used in the 
Assiout barrage. 


SEVEN THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS A DAY 
IN WAGES. 


‘¢The Assiout dam is half a mile long and has 
a navigation lock at the west side. The river 
has been coffer-dammed in sections, and a ma- 
sonry and concrete floor (40 feet below level of 
high Nile) laid down as a foundation, 87 feet 
wide by 10 feet thick. On this floor the super- 
structure is built. At both up and down stream 
sides of this floor cast-iron sheet piles are driven 
down to a further depth of 13 feet, the joints of 
which are hermetically sealed by cement grout, 
so that no percolations can get below the founda- 
tions. The barrage has 111 openings of about 
16 feet each, which will be supplied with ordi- 
nary sluices. The navigation canal lock will be 
50 feet wide. This last year (1899) one-fourth 
of the whole work was done, and the wages paid 
(during June and July, for instance) were £1,500 
per day. 

‘‘The outlay at the Assouan dam was even 





KING LEOPOLD II. OF BELGIUM. 


greater, so that immense sums are spent among 
the natives of the country which the works are 
intended to benefit permanently. All the work 
done at both reservoirs was left safely above the 
highest water level till next season, and at As- 
siout no more coffer-dams will be needed. There 
were 11,500 men employed at Assiout (and 8,500 
at Assouan), when the work had to be stopped 
for the rising of the Nile. The walls at both 
places are of stone and cement. The blocks of 
stone were frequently so warm, owing to the 
fierce sunshine, that the men’s hands were Dlis- 
tered in lifting them, and the heat of the place 
in June was 160° in the shade. But all has 
gone on with scarcely an accident. ‘There were 
a dozen cases of sunstroke, but only a very few 
deaths. It was remarked that those who drank 
too much liquid of any kind were most liable 
to it.” 

The total cost of both reservoirs is estimated 
at $25,000,000. This will be met by an annual 
payment, after the completion of the work, of 
$833,330 for thirty years. It is expected that 
the increased revenue from the extra water sup- 
ply will bring in $2,000,000 a year to the Egyp- 
tian Government. 


PROGRESS OF THE CONGO FREE STATE. 


| a the International (Chicago) for March Mr. 

Harry Tuck Sherman writes enthusiastically 
of Belgium’s great enterprise in central Africa. 
To the unflagging interest and liberality of Leo- 
pold II., King of Belgium and sovereign of the 
Congo Free State, is largely due the opening of 
this vast region to commerce and civilization 
within the past quarter century. 

The Congo boasts a railroad about 350 miles 
long which connects the navigable portions of the 
Congo River, running from Matadi, a port for 
ocean steamers, to Stanley Pool, which is brought 
within eighteen days’ journey from Antwerp, the 
world’s market for Congo products. 

The Free State covers an area of 800,000 
square miles, or nearly four times that of France. 
Lying on the equator, it extends five degrees 
from the equator at its most northern extremity 
and fourteen degrees south. 


COMMERCE IN THE CONGO. 


‘¢The future of the Congo Free State is bril- 
liant in the extreme. Commercial enterprises 
are succeeding beyond all expectation, and Bel- 
gian capital is bearing enormous interest out 
yonder. Ivory and India rubber are inexhaust- 
ible, and the field for the production and expor- 
tation of the finest of all tropical produce is un- 
limited. Europe is now awakening to the fact 
that central Africa is the commercial paradise of 
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the future, and the Belgians who have got such 
a firm hold in the new country are profiting now 
by their foresight and enterprise.” 

, CIVILIZATION. 

‘¢The schools that have been established all 
over the country are meeting with success, and 
the young Congolese who are being taught by 
the missionaries learn with ease and rapidity. 
Many have gone to Belgium, where they follow 
various callings. They speak French well and 
seem to be capable of a high education. 

‘¢ From every standpoint it may be justly said 
that the Belgians have worked marvels in the 
colonization and civilization of central Africa. 
King Leopold, whose life-work it has been, is 
now gathering the fruits of his labors, and his 
subjects are profiting by that vast territory whose 
riches are a source of steadily increasing profit 
to those Belgians who have risked their capital 
there. The industry of Belgium has found a 
new outlet, the home markets have become ani- 
mated by the steady influx of the Congo's trop- 
ical products, and before many years we may 
safely count upon the Congo Free State as the 
wealthiest and most prosperous of all tropical 
countries.” 


A NEW DANGER FOR NORTHERN AFRICA. 


I N a most interesting and most alarming article 

in the Nineteenth Century for March Mr. T. 
R. Threlfall forecasts the coming of ‘‘Senussi 
and His Threatened Holy War.” It is indeed 
the coming of a new Mahdi, no longer merely 
predatory and conquering, but one endowed with 
all the moral and intellectual forces which form 
the basis of a triumphing spiritual movement, a 
movement which may shake the Mohammedan 
states, not only of Africa, but even of Asia, to 
their uttermost foundations. 


SENUSSI AND HIS GOSPEL. 


Senussi, indeed, has already come. It is only 
the annunciation of the prophet which we now 
await. Mohammed-es-Senussi is the son of an 
Algerian lawyer, himself a holy man, who before 
he died in 1859 declared his son to be the true 
Mahdi, and announced a gospel which was to re- 
form the old Mohammedanism and set up another 
in its place. Where Senussism has taken root it 
has invariably been followed by better govern- 
ment and reform in private life. The emissaries 
of the new faith reside in every port of the Medi- 
terranean and even possibly in the chief European 
capitals. They uphold morality, cultivate hospi- 
tality, demand obedience, and employ women as 
their agents, though refusing them admission to 
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their order. The present prophet and Mahdi, 
Sidi Senussi, is now fifty-five years of age, and 
has only once been seen by a European, the late 
Herr Nachtigal, who regarded him as immensely 
superior to the Dongalee Mahdi. During his 
long residence at Jerabub he taught 2,000 stu- 
dents in the great convent with the object of 
becoming missionaries of his faith. He had an 
armory and arsenal and immense numbers of 
camels. 

A few years ago he removed to the town of 
Joffo, in Kufra Oasis, 500 miles from the Nile 
and still further from the Mediterranean, where 
he teaches his disciples and perfects his arma- 
ments undisturbed : 

‘« Satisfying in every respect the Mohammedan 
conception of the true Mahdi (for not only is 
he stated to be directly descended from the great 
Mohammed’s favorite wife, but he has one arm 
longer than another, as well as blue eyes and the 
infallible mark between his shoulders), it is not 
surprising that he possesses a remarkable fas- 
cination for the imaginative and credulous races 
of north Africa. His colonies are found in 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco. His great 
secret brotherhood extends over the mysterious 
oases which dot the Great Sahara, embraces the 
strange tribes of the Tibesti highlands, controls 
the robber Tuaracks, and takes in the great 
states of Wadai, Borku, and Bagharmi, as well 
as the numberless tribes occupying the rich lands 
to the north of Lake Chad, and can even be 
found in Somaliland on the east and Senegambia 
on the west. Nor is this all. Mohammedanism 
is making marvelous progress in the interior of 
Africa. It is crushing paganism out. Against 
it the Christian propaganda is a myth. And 
wherever Mohammedanism goes there goes the 
Senussi brotherhood. It is a beacon on the top 
of a hill waiting for the master hand to apply the 
spark. It is obviously difficult to give an ap- 
proximate idea of the number of Senussi’s affili- 
ated members, inasmuch as that is alone known 
to the Mahdi and his lieutenants. In 1883 
M. Duveyrier estimated them at 3,000,000; but 
since then the movement has grown enormously, 
so that there are now probably 9,000,000. This, 
however, only represents a fraction of the force 
which will be available’ when Senussi proclaims 
the Jehad. As those connected with powerful 
organizations well know, the moral force of the 
associated members often represents more than 
trebié the total membership.”’ 


STATESMAN NOW—FUTURE CONQUEROR. 


Sidi Senussi has given more than one indication 
of statesmanship. He has freed large numbers 
of slaves and educated them, with the result that 
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every slave becomes an active propagandist, and 
the whole of Wadai has come under his influence. 
He ‘possesses many of the qualifications of a 
great leader ; and nothing is so certain as that 
when-he gives the word he will set Africa—and 
it may be Arabia, if not India—in a flame. The 
time, Mr. Threlfall thinks, has now come, and 
he regards the revolt of the Soudanese troops at 
Omdurman as the first signal of the coming 
storm : 

‘« Failing a war between France and England, 
it is obvious that the most favorable time for 
Senussi to act would be when one of the two 
powers named is embarrassed by a great war, 
and when it would consequently be unable to put 
an effective force in the field against him. That 
favorable moment has at last come. Never since 
the Crimean War has England been in such a 
perilous plight. With a war in South Africa on 
our hands, the extent and duration of which no 
man can foresee ; devoid of an available army 
if complications arise elsewhere ; with weakened 
garrisons in India to control millions of Moham- 
medans ; with a hostile Europe encouraging our 
enemies ; with African barbarism sitting on the 
fence and ready to hurl itself upon us at the 
signs of assured defeat ; and, most serious dan- 
ger of all, with a government in power which 
appears to be incapable of appreciating the grav- 
ity of the situation and shrinks from adopting 
those means by which alone the empire can be 
safeguarded—surely Senussi could not wish for 
a rie opportune mome:t to launch his thunder- 
bolt.” 


THE DERVISHES OF THE FUTURE. 


Senussi is well aware of all this. In Algeria, 
Morocco, Egypt, in Tunis, and in Europe his 
secret agents act as so many eyes and ears with 
which he sees and hears what is passing among 
civilized people. There is even reason to be- 
lieve that his followers have acquired from the 
black races of Africa the secret of brain teleg- 
raphy by which they send messages over vast 
distances and had information concerning recent 
battles in South Africa immediately after they 
took place : 

‘‘As a fighting element Senussi's followers 
will be infinitely superior to the wild and ill- 
armed tribesmen our troops encountered at 
Abu Klea, Metammah, and Omdurman. Many 
of them will possess the improved weapons 
which have been accumulating for years at Jera- 
bub and Joffo. As to their possession of artil- 
lery nothing is known, but their remarkable 
mobility, their wonderful powers of endurance, 
their marvelous knowledge of this great inhos- 
pitable region, coupled with the fact that they 
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can always retreat into the desert whither civi- 
lized troops cannot follow, are advantages of which 
they are thoroughly cognizant. If we multiply 
by a hundredfold the long, exhausting, and cost- 
ly conquest of Algeria by the French, we may 
obtain some idea of what a holy war proclaimed 
by Senussi will mean.” 


THE NATIVE TERROR. 


Behind these fighting visionaries looms the 
greater danger still of the vast multitude of 
African Mohammedans, and even of pagans, 
who, under the stimulus of a great idea, might 
be tempted to take up arms against the tyrannical 
white men. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the natives of Africa have no ideals and no 
patriotism : 

‘‘Save in a very few of the me tec aded 
communities, which do not count in .'.¢ making 
of nations, the African looks beyonce — ‘s hut, his 
dinner, his wives, his warlike pastiioes, and his 
personal adornment. Regarding himself as equal, 
if not superior, to the white man, he instinct- 
ively resents the manner in which the latter has 
seized vast tracts of his native land, has forcibly 
despoiled so many of his brethren of their weap- 
ons and made them in effect slaves. Is it sur- 
prising, therefore, that the common instinct of 
the African has become alarmed, and that even 
the most debased of them long for the hour and 
the man when they will be able to crush the hated 
whites who have so arrogantly seized their con- 
tinent ? Had the conquerors been of the same 
race and color they might have taken their sub- 
jection as a matter of course; but for an alien 
rave and color to hold them in bondage was a 
state of things against which their warlike in- 
stincts rebelled. Before the common danger of 
the white invasion tribal differences vanish, an- 
cient hatreds are suppressed, and geographical 
boundaries are obliterated.” 

THE “YOUNG TURKISH” PARTY. 

66 DIPLOMAT,” writing in ZL’ Humanité 

Nouvelle, of Paris, declares that the rule 
of the Sultan is universally detested in Turkey 
that it is as odious to Mussulmans as to Chris- 
tians, not only because all are alike oppressed 
and ill-treated, but also because the very exist- 
ence of the nation is compromised. 

The famous scheme of reforms in the Turkish 
Government proposed by the ambassadors of the 
great powers was futile in that it failed to provide 
a real check on the absolute power of the Sultan. 

The ‘* Young Turkish” party, says this writ- 
er, regards the autocratic government of the 
Sultan as the greatest enemy of the country, and 
believes that no solid and honest government 
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can be established in Turkey, except by making 
the ministry directly responsible to a chamber of 
deputies. 

‘¢Tt may perhaps be objected that Turkey is 
not yet prepared for a constitutional govern- 
ment. But what are the reasons which justify 
such an affirmation? Were the Balkan States, 
at the moment of their transformation into inde- 
pendent principalities, superior in point of view 
of edugation and culture to their Turkish neigh- 
bors? And yet a constitutional government has 
succeeded admirably with them, and they still 
prosper under this system. 

‘The Turks, with their calm and grave char- 
acter, are especially adapted to a constitutional 
system, and we are convinced that a Turkish 
chamber would conduct itself with more dignity 
and less disorder than the majority of European 
parliaments. Nor is the Mussulman religion in 
the slightest degree contrary to the parliamen- 
tary system, for Mohammed declares: ‘ Error is 
preferable to truth, if this error is the result of 
discussion in the council and this truth the arbi- 
trary opinion of an individual.’ ” 


A PLEA FOR RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE. 


The present Sultan’s policy of exciting Mus- 
sulman fanaticism against the Christian popula- 
tion is opposed by the ‘‘ Young Turkish” party, 
‘‘not only for humanitarian reasons, but because 
such a policy is fatal to the true interests of the 
country.” 

The party declares that no power can long exist 
by force of arms alone, and that the only means 
of assuring internal peace and avoiding foreign 
complications is to establish between the differ- 
ent faiths a cordial and permanent entente. 

Therefore the ‘‘ Young Turkish"’ party de- 
mands the admission of Christians (upon a pro- 
portional basis) into the army, the navy, and all 
the civil departments, the judiciary and the de- 
partment of public instruction, both in the cap- 
ital and in the provinces. 

In conclusion, ‘‘ A Diplomat” makes this ap- 
peal to the powers of Europe for Turkish home 
rule : 

‘‘Tf the preservation of the Ottoman empire 
as an integral part of the political system of 
Europe is desirable for considerations of Euro- 
pean interest, we affirm that the shortest and the 
only means for attaining this result is to support 
the reformist party. We Orientals do not know 
how to execute reforms directly dictated by Eu- 
rope. If ever Turkey is to enter the path of 
progress and civilization, if she is to recover suffi- 
cient force to arrest a dismemberment so perilous 
for the general peace, this will only be accom- 
plished through the ‘ Young Turkish’ party.” 


OUR MOHAMMEDAN WARDS. 


N the March Forum Mr. Henry O. Dwight, 
who has had much experience in dealing with 
the Mohammedan subjects of the Turkish Sultan, 
points out some of the difficulties that the United 
States is liable to encounter in its relations with 
the Sultan of Sulu and his followers, who are 
now, in common with the Christian Filipinos, the 
subjects of Uncle Sam. 

These Mohammedans were at war with the 
Spaniards (whom they naturally regarded as 
representative Christians) for three hundred years. 
We now take the Spaniards’ place, inheriting 
from Spain sovereignty over the Sulu Islands and 
over Mohammedan tribes in several other islands. 
We desire and expect peace with our new wards, 
and yet Mr. Dwight shows that there are ob- 
stacles to easy relations of mutual confidence with 


these people which we must be prepared to meet 


and overcome. He says: 

‘¢Mohammedans differ from the rest of man- 
kind even in regions inhabited by wild tribes 
alone. A long and somewhat intimate acquaint- 
ance has given me admiration and respect for 


many Mohammedans as friends. Many of their 


finest qualities may be traced to the teachings of 
their religion. But dealings with Mohammedans 
sooner or later bring one into contact with their 
essential peculiarity. ‘They cannot avoid regard- 
ing others from a religious standpoint, and they 
cannot set aside permanently the fact that God 
has commanded them to subjugate or exterminate 
all who refuse to believein Mohammed. This 
divine command shapes their conduct toward 
aliens, even when they themselves would like to 
forget it. It classes all of alien faith as blas- 
phemers, and this fact once being fixed, inquiry 
as to minor detail 1s needless in their eyes. A 
blasphemer (kiafir or giaour) is a blasphemer. 
Wherefore ask whether he be American or Span- 
iard? It leads also to endless confusion in the 
use of words of ethical importance. Not only 
does ‘peace’ mean something different to the 
Mussulman from what it means to the other 
party to a reconciliation, as will be seen below, 
but such words as ‘ honesty,’ ‘ kindness,’ ‘pity,’ 
and ‘piety’ do not, in the mind of the Moham- 
medan, have the sense which the Christian gives 
them.” 


LAW CONCERNING TREATMENT OF ALIENS. 


Mr. Dwight says that the full importance of 
this curious trait can only be gauged by gaining 
the Mohammedan point of view as found in the 
compends of the holy law now in use in Moham- 
medan countries. He quotes several passages 
from these compends which seem to make clear 
the obligation resting on every Mohammedan to 
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regard and treat non-Mohammedans as enemies. 
Yet absolute power is confided to the leader or 
ruler to decide when policy requires war to cease. 

In this connection it is interesting, if not quite 
agreeable to our national sense of se!f-compla- 
cency, to note that Mohammedan casuists regard 
the subsidy paid by our Government to the Sultan 
of Sulu as tribute paid for the sake of peace. 

The law minutely regulates all possible rela- 
tions of Mohammedans to aliens at home, or re- 
siding by permission in Moslem lands, or subject 
as tribute-payers to Mussulman authority. 

‘¢Throughout its cold logical reasoning or its 
illustrative digressions, it fortifies every conclu- 
sion by quoting the word of God in the Koran, 
or the comments or practices of the Prophet, 
and the consensus of expert commentators of 
old. The principle that the non-Mohammedan 
is an enemy, to be subjugated or killed for the 
glory of God at the earliest convenient moment, 
is the axiom of faith which underlies the whole 
chapter. This axiom is held in abeyance wher- 
ever policy requires it, as at present in Turkey, 
Persia, Egypt, Morocco, Algiers, and Afghanis- 
tan. But it must not be forgotten that whereas 
in a Christian country a long-continued peace 
gives grounds for the fostering of sincere friend- 
ship, in the Mohammedan nation which is party 
to such a peace the fact that the non-Moham- 
medan is an enemy is never suffered to drop out 
of mind.” 

A striking confirmation of Mr. Dwight’s anal- 
ysis of this trait of Mohammedan character is 
furnished by Mr. Charles Johnston in his thrill- 
ing tale of an uprising against Russian rule in 
the Contemporary for March. 


OUR POLICY WITH THE MOROS. 


Mr. Dwight believes that peace between our 
Government and the Moros can be maintained by 
following in the main the English model of pol- 
icy toward Moslem tribes, the theory being 
clearly to show that peace is in the interest of the 
Mohammedans. 

‘« The officers in contact with the Moros sheila 
study the Mohammedan law of conduct toward 
aliens, so that they may know the meaning of 
and the remedy for difficulties which arise. Fol- 
lowing the precept of the holy law itself, they 
should see to it that modern arms and ammuni- 
tion are not sold to the Moros. The Sultan 
should be warned that raids by any tribe will be 
punished by pitiless reprisals upon the district of 
their origin, but without detriment to friendly 
relations with himself and without harm to Mo- 
hammedans of other districts. The threat should 
be made good by irresistible punitive expeditions 
swiftly following the offense. 
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‘¢The subsidy to the Sultan and his officers 
should be maintained. It may be unpleasant to 
learn that his ignorant people regard the subsidy 
as tribute paid to Islam by the blasphemers of 
America. But a few thousand dollars paid to 
leading Moros is the cheapest means of insuring 
correct judgment on their part of the true direc- 
tion of Mohammedan interests. Our own naval 
and military forces should be much larger than 
would suffice elsewhere, and at all points selected 
for permanent posts in Moro districts they should 
be very much in evidence and very wide awake 
to methods of defense against sudden attack. 
In a word, the success of this policy depends 
largely upon following the principle of a quaint 
Mohammedan proverb: ‘See that the post is 
strong to which your donkey is tied, and then go 
in peace, trusting in God for his safety.’ ”’ 

Mr. Dwight would adopt as an axiom that our 
control of the Moros at present shall extend no 
further than control of their relations with others 
Such control would involve the ending of slave 
raids, which, according to Mohammedan law, 
belong. to a state of war alone, but in Mr. 
Dwight’s opinion it would be unwise to ‘attempt 
the abolition of slavery or any other reform of 
their domestic institutions until the relations of 
the Moros with their non-Mohammedan neigh- 
bors are completely under control. (Some of the 
complexities of the slavery question were shown 
in the article by Professor Macdonald in the 
March Review. ) ’ 


THE WAY OUT. 


Notwithstanding his gloomy revelations of the 
Mohammedan attitude toward the alien, Mr. 
Dwight is convinced that the Mohammedan is a 
reasonable being, that he is not psychologically 
different from other men, and that he is of like 
capacity with other men for the finer feelings. 
He says: 

‘¢ Leaving out of the question the constitu- 
tionally predatory class whose representatives are 
found in every nation, and without detailing 
illustrations which prove the fact, it may be as- 
serted that when a Mohammedan discovers in a 
non-Mohammedan friend a true man, sober, tem- 
perate, pure in morality, and just and chivalrous 
in the treatment of others, he is astounded beyond 
measure. But he at once concludes that his holy 
law is not intended to govern his relations with 
men of such angelictemperament. He therefore 
tends to become a sincere and trusty friend. 

‘¢The fact that Mohammedans can be moved 
in any degree by contact with high, manly qual- 
ities is the one fact which relieves the disinal 
prospect opened up by a study of the existing 
ground-work for our future dealings with the 
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Moros. It should be utilized to the utmost. 
Officials who are to come in contact with these 
people should be carefully selected men, with 
definite instructions to study Mohammedan preju- 
dices. All their acts should aim to conquer 
aversion deeply rooted in such prejudices. They 
should be scrupulous in personal habits and care- 
ful in consideration for the rights of the Moros 
as men. Such small things should be borne in 
mind as the religious duty of Mohammedans to 
resent the most trivial attentions to their women, 
their religious hatred for hogs and those who 
have to do with swine, and their religious ad- 
miration for men who do not drink liquor. Scope 
should be prepared for such potent influence as 
could be exerted by the surgeon of a military 
post who would treat on certain fixed days patients 
from outside the lines. For there is hardly a 
limit to the gratitude of a Mohammedan who has 
been healed or has seen his children healed by 
the skill of a first-class physician.” 


THE NORWEGIAN FLAG. 


Ey December 15, 1899, a new national mer- 

chant flag was unfurled on every Nor- 
wegian ship, whether in home or foreign port. 
In an historical survey of the relations of Swe- 
den and Norway contributed to the Conservative 
Review (Washington) by Mr. Leonhard Stejneger 
there is an interesting account of the political 
events which led to the legalization of this flag 
by the Norwegian Storthing. 

Although it has very generally been assumed 
that the union of Norway and Sweden in 1814 
required the use of a union flag, there is nothing 
to justify such an assumption so far as the mer- 
chant flag is concerned. On the contrary, the 
constitution distinctly provides (Article CXI.) 
that ‘‘ Norway shall be entitled to have its own 
merchant flag. Its naval ensign shall be a union 
flag.” The latter provision seems to indicate that 
the merchant flag is not to be a union flag, and 
for the first thirty years of the union this distince- 
tion was recognized, as Mr. Stejneger shows. 


THE FLAG OF 1821. 


‘‘From 1814 to 1821 the merchant flag of 
Norway remained unchanged the same as the 
flag adopted during the short reign of Christian 
Frederick—viz.: red with a white cross and the 
Norwegian coat of arms, the golden lion with 
the battleaxe in the upper proximal corner ; but 
it was found to be too much like the Danish flag 
for practical purposes. The Storthing of 1821 
took up the question and wnanimously passed a 
bill defining the merchant flag as red divided by 
a white-bordered blue cross. But, unfortunate- 






























































THE OLD AND THE NEW FLAG OF NORWAY. 


ly, this Storthing, as will be remembered, was 
having a hard fight with King Charles XIV., 
during which it passed the law abolishing the 
nobility a third time over the royal veto. The 
King was furious and refused to approve the flag 
bill; but after having thus shown his temper 
and power, in less than two months he estab- 
lished the identical flag by a royal decree which 
was considered and signed in the ordinary Nor- 
wegian cabinet council. This flag—the tri-col- 
ored cross banner—without any additional em- 
blems or colors, and without anything to indicate 
a union with Sweden, consequently fulfilling the 
demand of the constitution, thus became the 
legal merchant flag, with the restriction, how- 
ever, that it should not be used in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, on account of the Barbary corsairs, 
to whom Norway did not pay the usual tribute 
necessary to avoid depredations. In view of the 
arguments used during the recent flag dispute, 
it is interesting to note that seven years after the 
establishment of the union neither the people 
nor the King considered the union to be of such 
a nature as to require expression in the merchant 
flag.” 
THE ‘¢ UNION” FLAG. 


One of the first acts of King Oscar I., who 
succeeded his father, Charles XIV., was a roval 
decree, of June 20, 1844, by which the union 
ensign received its present form—viz.: the na- 
tional flag with a union jack, composed of the 
Norwegian and Swedish colors in equal propor- 
tions, occupying the upper proximate quadrate. 
In the same decree the merchant flag was like- 
wise provided with the union jack. 

‘¢]t thus became a union flag contrary to the 
provision of the constitution, and it was also 
noted with disapproval that although the mer 
chant flag undeniably is a purely domestic Nor- 
wegian affair, the decree which changed its 
appearance was passed in a ‘joint’ Swedish- 
Norwegian council of state. The new union 
flag was consequently both illegal and unconsti- 
tutional. But as a matter .of fact the decree 
only made the use of the union flag optional and 
did not abolish the old tri-colored flag of 1821, 
which thus remained the fully legal and consti- 
tutional flag.” 
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THE FLAG QUESTION IN PARTY POLITICS. 

In the conflict over the establishment of a sep- 
arate Norwegian consular service the old un- 
marked tri-color of Norway, ‘‘the pure flag,” 
as it was called, became the banner around which 
the Liberals of the national party rallied, while 
the union jack was the standard of those Nor- 
_wegian politicians who had leanings toward Swe- 
den and desired ‘‘union at any price.,” 

As the progressives thought that so important 
a matter as the national flag should be a subject 
of legislation and no longer left to the royal 
caprice, an effort was made in 1893 to legalize 
the flag of 1821. A bill to this effect was passed 
by the Storthing and vetoed by the King. The 
same bill was passed again in 1896 and again 
failed to receive the King’s signature. 

After a general election which resulted favor- 
ably for the Liberals the bill came before the 
Storthing for the third and last time. On No- 
vember 17, 1898, it was passed and became a 
law, under the constitution, without the King’s 
sanction. The law was promulgated in the name 
of the Storthing on December 15, 1898, the 
change in the flag to take place one year from 
that date. 

‘¢ But all trouble was not over yet. Foreign 
governments would have to be notified of the 
passage of the law, and as matters are arranged 
at present, such notification can only be made 
through the Swedish minister of foreign affairs. 
The same papers that wanted the King to violate 
his oath in order to prevent the passage of the 
law now urged the Swedish Foreign Office to re- 
fuse to undertake the notification. The Swedish 
minister of foreign affairs himself, Count Doug- 
las, was in sympathy with these demands, and 
affairs looked very threatening for awhile. Bet- 
ter counsel prevailed, however, due to the firm 
stand of the Norwegian people and partly also, 
perhaps, because the Swedish elections which 
were then going on, and during which the ques- 
tion had been violently agitated, showed bigger 
gains for the Liberals than the administration 
had counted on. As a result, Count, Douglas re- 
signed from the cabinet and a temporary minister 
of foreign affairs undertook to notify the foreign 
governments. On December 15 last the old le- 
gal tri-color thus superseded the union-marked 
flag which for fifty-five years had usurped the 
place at the mast-heads of the merchant ships 
and on the custom-houses and post -offices of 
Norway. 

‘‘The dignified and determined attitude of the 
Norwegian people during the crisis was undoubt- 
edly the main factor in calling down the fanatics 
who were playing fast and loose with the crowns 
of two kingdoms.” 
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RACE AND RELIGION IN SWISS REFERENDUM 
VOTINGS. 
| the Coming Age for March Mr. Eltweed 
Pomeroy makes an interesting exhibit of the 
results of certain referendum. votings in Swit- 
zerland, with a view to studying the effects of 
racial and religious differences between the pop- 
ulations of the several cantons. Mr. Pomeroy’s 
article is accompanied by two tables—each too 
elaborate for reproduction here—which divide 
the cantons according to race and language and 
according to religion, respectively, showing the 
percentage voting ‘‘ yes” and the percentage not 
voting in each canton. 

Mr. Pomeroy adopts De Ploige’s classification, 
which puts down 14 of the cantons as German, 
1 as German-French, 5 as French, and 2 as 
Italian. From his study of the statistics of nine 
referendum votings, the first of which was taken 
on the adoption of the Swiss constitution, in 
1848, and the last on the unification of the civil 
and military code, in 1898, Mr. Pomeroy con- 
cludes : 

‘¢], That the cantons do not all vote one way 
according to race and language. Thus in the 
June 3, 1894, voting the percentage of those 
voting ‘yes’ in the German cantons ranges 
from 6.9 per cent. to 36.9 per cent. and in the 
French cantons from 6 per cent. to 37.4 per 
cent.; while in the last voting the percentage of 
those voting ‘ yes’ in the German cantons ranges 
from 13.6 per cent. to 96.4 per cent. and in the 
French cantons from 34.2 per cent. to 83.3 per 
cent. The distinction of race and language is 
blotted out in the referendum votings. 

‘¢2. There is no uniformity in the tendency 
to vote ‘yes’ or the tendency to vote ‘no’ in 
either the German, French, or Italian cantons. 
Thus in the first voting the German cantons cast 
a little larger percentage of affirmative votes than 
the French ; in the second voting this is reversed, 
and soon. ‘Those who vote apparently vote in- 
dependently of any race aptitude to negative or 
affirmative action. This is particularly shown by 
the seven votings on one date in 1866, when, 
while in some cases the percentages approach 
uniformity, in others we find such wide variations 
as 6.8 per cent. and 70 per cent., 3.3 per cent. 
and 47.8 per cent., 31.1 per cent. and 78.9 per 
cent. in the same canton. 

‘«3. The percentage of those not voting shows 
that the Germans pay less attention to voting 
than the French, and the Italians are usually a 
little more interested than either. The German- 
French canton of Vaud once or twice shows a 
larger percentage voting than the French or Ital- 
ian cantons, and once it shows less than any of 
the other general averages. 
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‘¢4, The mountain cantons of Uri, Schwyz, 
Obwalden, and Nidwalden show very high per- 
centages of citizens voting. Thesé cantons have 
and have had for generations the Landsgemeinde, 
or most direct foym of direct legislation.” 

RELIGIOUS DIVISIONS. 


Of the 22 cantons 94 are Catholic, 54 are 
Protestant, 3 are equally divided, and 4 have a 
Protestant majority. After rearranging the sta- 
tistics of the nine referendum votings to make 
them correspond with the religious, rather than 
the racial, division of the cantons, Mr. Pomeroy 
draws the following conclusions : 

‘¢], That the cantons do not vote alike ac- 
cording to religion. Thus in the June 3, 1894, 
voting the percentage of those voting ‘yes’ in 
the Catholic cantons ranges from 6 per cent. to 
36.9 per cent. and in the Protestant cantons from 
8.8 per cent. to 26.2 per cent. There are just 
as wide Gifferences between Catholic as between 
Protestant cantons in the percentage of those 
voting ‘yes.’ 

‘©2. The general average of those voting ‘ yes’ 
does not show any progression or regression 
from the Catholic to Protestant cantons, but is 
mixed up. The people do not vote according to 
religion. 

‘¢3, There are as great differences in the per- 
centage of those who do not vote in the Catholic 
cantons as in the Protestant cantons. Religion 
does not apparently influence them to stay at 
home or to vote, or else it influences them equally. 

‘¢4, In the general average of the stay-at- 
homes there is no general progression’ or re- 
gression from Catholic to Protestant cantons.” 

It seems, therefore, that religious and race 
prejudices play an insignificant part in determin- 
ing Swiss policy. In Mr. Pomeroy’s opinion the 
disappearance of these factors is largely due to 
the operation of the referendum itself, which 
serves to concentrate the attention of the voters 
on the common good. 


THE ITALIAN FUTURE IN AMERICA. 


U NDER the significant title ‘¢ Our Future in 

America,’”? Consul Gino Macchioro (re- 
cently Italian vice-consul at Buenos Ayres, Ar- 
gentine Republic, now vice-consul at Salonica, 
Turkey) explains in Nuova Antologia for Jan- 
uary 16 what he believes to be the best way of 
fostering in America Italian race-feeling and 
solidarity. The careful collation of his facts 
and the systematic development of his opinions 
show that the writer’s interest in the subject is 
not a mere temporary ebullition of patriotic sen- 
timent. The article is a well-considered expo- 
sition of policy. 
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ITALIAN CITIZENSHIP. 


After considering and commenting on the 
methods advised by other writers for fostering 
‘¢ Ttalianity ”’ in America, Consul Macchioro sets 
forth the system which he believes would be the 
most practicable and effective. First of all, as 
something which could be done at once, all the 
laws, especially the military laws, which deter - 
sons of Italian emigrants from coming to Italy 
for a long stay should be modified so that there 
may be no barriers of that kind between the 
‘¢eolonists’”” and the mother country. Article 
IV. of the Italian civil code makes the son of 
an Italian citizen also a citizen, no matter where 
he is born. Hence he is subject to Italian mili- 
tary service. As most of the nations of North 
and South America have conferred citizenship 
on everybody born within their limits, it hap- 
pens that there are many Italians on this conti- 
nent who have a double citizenship and double 
duties. The attitude of the United States in 
regard to all such claims by foreign powers, 
even in the case of naturalized citizens, is well 
known, and no doubt the other states of this 
continent assert a similar independence; _ but 
travelers do not like to be made the subjects of 
official controversy, and the fear of annoyance 
in one way or another prevents many of them 
from visiting the ancestral home. Laws have 
been proposed by the Italian Government for 
smoothing away such hindrances, but a distinct 
solution of the difficulty has not yet been reached. 
‘¢What is important is,’ says Consul Macchi- 
oro, ‘‘that in some way or other the reform may 
be accomplished, and that there may be removed 
every obstacle to the return of the sons of our 
emigrants to the fatherland.” Many of them, 
he thinks, would then pursue their higher studies 
in Italy instead of going to the universities and 
technical schools of other nations. 


ITALIAN SUBSIDIES FOR AMERICAN CONSUMPTION. 


But the main thing to be kept in mind, ac- 
cording to Consul Macchioro, is how Italianity 
may be fostered in America itself, and as to this 
his mind is clear and the method which he pro- 
poses is simple and direct : 

‘¢ That which is especially necessary is to bind 
with stronger bonds Italy and her colonies, and 
to attain this purpose the means are so many 
and diverse that they escape classification. It 
can be said, however, that the school is the most 
important of all, and that it is our business to 
use also abroad what a minister has called, in a 
happy phrase, a good scholastic policy.” 

It should be noted that here and everywhere 
in this article, as the context shows, Consul Mac 
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chioro means by ‘‘her colonies”’ Italian groups 
resident in America. 

There are three kinds of Italian schools main- 
tained abroad—governmental, colonial, and con- 
fessional. The governmental are those which 
are maintained by the Italian Government, but 
it is unnecessary to speak of the governmental 
schools here, because Consul Macchioro says that 
their sphere is limited to the Levant. The Ital- 
ian confessional schools in America are few, es- 
pecially in the United States. It is the ‘colo- 
nial schools ’’—the schools instituted by groups 
of Italian residents—which the consul regards 
as important. These he divides into two kinds: 
those subsidized by the Italian Government and 
those not subsidized. Consul Macchioro says 
the subsidies are small and that the expenses of 
the schools are mostly borne by the Italian col- 
onists. He specifies the number of such schools 
and the countries where they are. It would 
seem that the United States has not been re- 
garded as the best field for schools subsidized 
by the Italian Government. Here is the con- 
sul’s list: Brazil, 50; Argentina, 22; United 
States, 4; Uruguay, 3; Chile, 2; Peru, 2; Par- 
aguay, 1. Probably the reason why so few of 
the Italian schools in the United States are sub- 
sidized is that the Italian future in the United 
States is less promising than in South America. 
The Italian Government spends its money where 
it will do the most good. But the specific pol- 
icy recommended by Consul Macchioro is the 
extension of subsidies. Italianity in America 
is to be fostered by using subsidies for starting 
new schools wherever needed. ‘The subsidy is 
to be a nucleus for attracting private interest 
and liberality. In the consul’s opinion, the nu- 
merous Italian societies—especially the mutual 
aid societies—are the best agents for using gov- 
ernment subsidies in starting schools : 

‘The colonial schools supported by the soci- 
eties and subsidized by the government are not 
numerous enough, but it is undeniable that they 
have given the best results. . . . In America 
the Italian societies are very numerous and ani- 
mated by the best sentiments.” 


STRENGTH OF THE ITALIAN SOCIETIES. 


The plan, then, which the consul advises is 
the very one which the Italian Government is 
following, only the consul urges that the gov- 
ernment should pursue the plan more diligently 
and give a wider reach to its operations. And 
that the results will be large may be inferred 
from a certain national peculiarity of the Ital- 
ian ‘‘colonists.”” Italy controls in America ‘‘a 
force which the other nations envy us—the spirit 
of association of our compatriots. These soci- 


eties, which maintain united the forces of our 
emigrants and keep alive their affection for the 
fatherland, will be for us an inestimable advan- 
tage. . . . Considering that in almost all Amer- 
ica our colonial population is associated, while 
that of other nations is often isolated or scat- 
tered, every inferiority of ours disappears, or at 
least is in great part compensated. But to set 
in motion this grand force which is at our dis- 
position, the’ first impulse ought to start from 
Italy, and there every one ought to contribute 
according to his means, the private citizens as 
well as the government, the patriotic societies 
as well as the religious congregations.”’ 





A STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


HE United States Bureau of Education has 
undertaken to recapitulate the various 
child-study investigations of recent years, in 
which 15,000,000 children in this country and 
Europe have been examined. The Child- Study 
Monthly for February analyzes the report by 
topics. 

The methods of the investigators are well 
illustrated in the procedure adopted for studying 
the emotion of fear in the children. Hundreds 
of lists containing all manner of causes such as 
might excite fear were distributed. Parents, 
teachers, and other persons—even the little ones 
themselves—marked off such items as the chil- 
dren really feared. After all the replies had 
been tabulated it was found that the highest 
number feared thunder-storms, the next highest 
reptiles. 

COMMON OBJECTS OF FEAR. 


‘¢Then follow in order, according to the num- 
ber fearing them: Strangers, darkness, fire, death, 
domestic animals, disease, wild animals, water, in- 
sects, ghosts. 

‘¢A comparison of an equal number of boys 
and girls showed that the girls feared 1,765 
things on the list and the boys 1,106. The girls 
exceeded the boys in the fear of everything ex- 
cept water, high places, and strangers. The 
ratio of girls to boys in the fear of rats and mice 
was 75 to 13, as might be expected. It was also 
ascertained that fear in boys increases from the 
seventh to the fifteenth year and then declines, 
while in girls it increases moré steadily from the 
fourth to the eighteenth year before diminishing. 
The fear of thunder and lightning, reptiles, rob- 
bers, and machinery was found to increase with 
age. 

FEAR OF GHOSTS BY CHILDREN. 


‘¢ Another novel inquiry enlarged upon the 
fear of ghosts in children. By questioning the 
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little ones and tabulating their answers it was dis 
covered that the most frequent source of their 
knowledge of ghosts was in stories told by other 
children. Stories read by them ranked second 
in frequency. Of all the other sources servants 
had been the most active. Some had derived 
their first knowledge from pictures, a less num- 
ber from games or from their own imaginations. 
The smallest number, less than 1 per cent., had 
first heard of ghosts from their parents. 

‘It was discovered that fear almost univer- 
sally accompanied belief in such specters. The 
most popular belief as to the power of ghosts 
was that they chase and catch children. Other 
notions, in the order of the number of believers, 
were that they glide swiftly, appear and disap- 
pear, do all sorts of mysterious things, foretell 
death, ane injure people. Of those questioned 
as to the time when ghosts appear, a majority 
believed it to be in the dark, when one is alone. 
Stating the places where ghosts may be expected, 
the highest number of opinions was in favor of 
graveyards.”’ 


INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT ON STATURE. 


A study of 50,000 individuals showed degen- 
eration of growth, apparently resulting from in- 
ferior nourishment. There was found to be a 
difference of five inches in average statures be- 
tween the best and worst nurtured classes. In 
a separate study of boys alone the same results 
were shown. Beginning with public-school boys 
coming from good homes in the country and 
taking in succession lower and lower grades-— 
through asylums, reform schools, and the like— 
there is a constant degradation of the mean stat- 
ures. 


THE ‘‘DOLL HABITS’’ OF BOYS AND GIRLS. 


‘¢ Another unique plan of research was for the 
purpose of studying the characters of children 
through their doll habits, it being considered that 
the educational value of dolls is great. <A list of 
29 questions was prepared and submitted to near- 
ly 1,000 children, boys and girls. The various 
kinds of dolls played with ranked as follows in 
order of popularity: Wax, paper, china, rag, 
bisque, rubber. 

‘Of many confessing that they had treated 
other things as dolls, the greatest number had so 
substituted cats, clothes pins, pillows, bottles, 
sticks, and dogs. Nearly four-fifths had tried to 
feed dolls ; nearly two-thirds had thought them 
hungry ; nearly seven-tenths had credited them 
with mental powers; almost the same number 
had really thought them sick at times. 

‘¢ Tt was discovered that of city school children 
below six years, 82 per cent. of boys and 98 per 


cent. of girls have played with dolls; between 
six and twelve years, 76 per cent. of boys and 
99 per cent. of girls. 

POWERS OF MEMORY. 


‘¢In experiments for testing the memory pow- 
ers of an equal number of boys and girls at dif- 
ferent ages in school and university classes they 
were all read a simple story containing 324 words 
and 152 distinct ideas. The reading required 
three minutes, after which they immediately pro- 
ceeded to write what they could remember. The 
conclusions were that the growth of memory is 
more rapid in girls than in boys. It was also 
shown that one must reach his maximum memory 
power at an early age, generally near the begin- 
ning of the high-school period. After that it 
declines.” 

These are only a few of the topics. treated by 
the report, which the editor of the Child-Study 
Monthly says should be read at first hand as the 
best epitome of the subject thus far published. 


MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL ON TASTE IN 
‘ BOOKS. 

ea March Cornhill contains Mr. Augustine 

Birrell’s Edinburgh lecture on taste, under 
the title ‘‘Is It Possible to Tell a Good Book 
from a Bad One?” It is a thoroughly charac- 
teristic essay. Mr. Birrell begins by quoting 
Voltaire: ‘*The necessity of saying something, 
the perplexity of having nothing to say, and a de- 
sire of being witty are three circumstances which 
alone are capable of making even the greatest 
writer ridiculous.” Mr. Birrell disclaims any 
desire to be witty, but his paper proves how suc- 
cessfully a brilliant writer can transform the 
three circumstances referred to into an occasion 
of victory. 

THE GIST OF IT ALL. 


All that Mr. Birrell has to say is by him 
obligingly summed up in his concluding para- 
graph: 

‘¢To tell a good book from a bad one is, then, 
a troublesome job, demanding, first, a strong un- 
derstanding ; second, knowledge, the result of 
study and comparison ; third, a delicate senti- 
ment. If you have some measure of these gifts, 
which, though in part the gift of the gods, may 
also be acquired, and can always be improved, 
and can avoid prejudice—political prejudice, so- 
cial prejudice, religious prejudice, irreligious 
prejudice, the prejudice of the place where you 
could not help being born, the prejudices of the 
university whither chance sent you, all the preju- 
dices that came to you by way of inheritance, 
and all the prejudices you have picked up on 
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your own account as you went along—if you can 
give all these the slip and manage to live just a 
little above the clouds and mists of your own 
generation, why, then, with luck, you may be 
right nine times out of ten in your judgment of 
a dead author, and ought not to be wrong more 
frequently than perhaps three times out of seven 
in the case of a living author ; for it is, I repeat, 
a very difficult thing to tell a good book from a 
bad one.” 
WHAT IS GOOD TASTE? 


Mr. Birrell pronounces Burke’s the best defini- 
tion of good taste, but first gives his own con- 
ception of it. He says: 

‘¢ Speaking for myself, I could wish for nothing 
better, apart from moral worth, than to be the 
owner of a taste, at once manly, refined, and un. 
affected, which should enable me to appreciate 
real excellence in literature and art and to depre- 
ciate bad intentions and feeble execution wher- 
ever I saw them. To be forever alive to merit 
in poem or in picture, in statue or in bust ; to be 
able to distinguish between the grand, the 
grandiose, and the merely bumptious ; to per- 
ceive the boundary between the simplicity which 
is divine and that which is ridiculous, between 
gorgeous rhetoric and vulgar ornamentation, be+ 
tween pure and manly English, meant to be 
spoken or read, and sugared phrases, which seem 
intended, like lollipops, for suction ; to feel your- 
self going out in joyful admiration for whatever 
is noble and permanent, and freezing inwardly 
against whatever is pretentious, wire-drawn, and 
temporary—this is indeed to taste of the fruit of 
the tree, once forbidden, of the knowledge of 
good and evil.” 


‘¢THE DESIRE TO BE WITTY.” 


There is thus nothing novel in what Mr. Bir- 
rell has to say, but how he says it—that makes 
all the difference : 

‘This desire of being witty, sneered at as it 
always is, hasin most casesan honorable, because 
a humane, origin. It springs from pity for the 
audience. . . . This desire to amuse just a little 
ought not, therefore, to be so very contemptible, 
springing as it does from the pity that is akin to 
love. But now, to me at all events, it matters 
not to whom this desire is related or by whom 
it was begot. I have done with it. Ten years 
in the House of Commons and on the political 
platform have cured me of a weakness I now feel 
to be unmanly. I no longer pity my audiences ; 
I punish them.” 


THE SWARM OF BOOKS. 


Speaking of the literary output, Mr. Birrell 
remarks : 


‘¢ A great crowd of books is as destructive of 
the literary instinct, which is a highly delicate 
thing, as is a London evening party of the social 
instinct. To limit this output is of course im- 
possible. Nothing can stop it. Agricultural de- 
pression did not hit it. Declining trade never 
affected it. It is confidently anticipated that: the 
millionaires of the future will be the writers of 
really successful shilling shockers and farces that 
take the town. ‘Charley’s Aunt’ has made more 
money than would be represented by the entire 
fortunes of Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, and 
Dickens all added together.” 

Of positive counsel, perhaps the epitome is the 
writer’s sentence : 

‘¢ Tradition is the most trustworthy advertise- 
ment and the wisest advice.”’ 





THE QUESTION OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM. 


N the Educational Review for March Prof. 
Elmer E. Brown, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, presents a fairly representative American 
view of the freedom of college and university 
teaching. He says: 

‘¢In America the improvements which are 
most urgently needed in scholastic organization 
are such as will protect public schools against 
hasty and whimsical change, and will keep all 
other schools in close touch with the interests of 
the state—maintaining and increasing in them 
the sense of public responsibility. With such 
changes, both types of administration will tend 
toward the middle ground which may be expected 
to be most favorable to real liberty. The danger 
most to be feared in institutions of both types is 
internal and appears in an inordinate desire for 
material prosperity. Nothing will more effectu- 
ally stop the mouths of teachers whose utterances 
may be expected to check the inflow of funds for 
buildings and endowment. It is not necessary 
to maintain that wealthy patrons of educational 
institutions attach servile conditions to their 
gifts. It is a notable fact that this is very rarely 
the case. It is much more commonly the fear 
on the part of faculties and managing boards 
that frank utterance will lessen the income from 
gifts which really impairs the freedom of teach- 
ing. Where this consideration merely restrains 
teachers from imposing private opinions upon 
their classes in the guise of instruction its opera- 
ation may be good. Where it restrains them 
from presenting well-established results of scien- 
tific research its operation is wholly bad. And 
who shall draw the line between these two kinds 
of restraint ? 

‘¢ After all is said and done, academic freedom 
cannot be expressed in formulas nor secured by 
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mere systems of administration. It belongs to 
men who deserve it for preéminent worth and 
command it by the courage of well-reasoned con- 
viction. No sort of freedom is worth having 
which can be marked out by fixed lines or main- 
tained by inferior men without a struggle. It is 
a part of the mission of educational institutions 
to take their place and play their part in the con- 
flicts which are necessary to the life of the peo- 
ples ; and when their part assumes the form of a 
struggle for the right to teach the truth as they 
find it, the conflict itself may prove their best 
means of persuading men that truth is worth 
fighting for.” 
The University and Social Questions. 


Mr. George H. Shibley, writing in the March 
Arena, affirms that academic freedom on the 
more important class. questions exists in this 
country only to a very limited extent, and he 
further asserts that even if it could be secured it 
would still be inadequate to meet the demands of 
the situation. The grounds of this novel propo- 
sition he states as follows : 

‘‘Where a question concerning economic, 
political, or social science is such that experts 
disagree, it does not seem to be the right thing 
for a believer in one side to present to students 
or other novices both sides of the case. And it 
makes no difference wliether the expert agrees or 
disagrees with the board that employs him. It 
is doubtless better to have academic freedom if 
one man is to present both sides; but there is 
great evil in thus presenting it, for a person can- 
not believe that the opposing views are both true. 
The alternative that seems to have the greatest 
merit is this: The board of trustees in each uni- 
versity, continuing as at present to employ and 
discharge the professors at will, should enact a 
by-law providing a way whereby ‘the other side’ 
of each disputed question in economics and gov- 
ernment—class questions—may be presented to 
the students by an expert who believes in the 
side of the question he champions. A practical 
way to do this is being employed daily—namely, 
the written debate. 


A HEARING FOR BOTH SIDES. 


‘<To apply the written debate to the case in 
hand, let the by-law declare that once a year, say, 
each professor of economic or political science 
may be asked by a leading organization repre- 
senting a view opposed to that of the professor to 
state in writing the principle that in his opinion 
exists in the particular field in question, and to 
cite the facts upon which he relies to demonstrate 
its existence. Such a statement is practicable, 
for the material in text-books and articles can be 
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referred to minutely and supplemented. Two 
copies of this should be handed to the organiza- 
tion or its representative for answer. The reply 
should specifically admit or deny each principle, 
and as to the disputed ones should admit or deny 
the accuracy of each statement of fact and set 
forth the proof. This answer, annexed to a copy 
of the professor’s statement, should then be re- 
turned to him for reply. In case he brings in 
new matter it should be returned to him for an- 
swer, and the answer given back for reply.” 

To make sure that the students study the posi- 
tions of the opposing sides, Mr. Shibley would 
have each one, before receiving his or her degree, 
pass an examination before a State board com- 
posed of representatives of the opposing views ! 


Liberty in Economic Teaching. 


In Gunton’s Magazine for March the editor 
discusses with Prof. Edward W. Bemis the ques- 
tion of ‘Free Thought in College Economics,” 
which had also been the subject of an editorial 
article in the December number of G'unton’s. 

Professor Bemis holds that so long as our uni- 
versities permit their instructors to promulgate 
only such economic views as have been generally 
accepted they must abandon the claim of absolute 
liberty of research. 

Again, he holds that it is more important for 
a State university to encourage liberal economic 
and social teaching than it is for a private col- 
lege, because the latter is sustained by only one 
class in the community, while a State university 
should represent the whole people. 

‘¢ An institution supported by public taxation 
should give all sides of important social move- 
ments a hearing, and to that end it should have 
at least three or four professors representing dif- 
ferent points of view in economics and sociology.” 

Professor Gunton, in reply, draws a sharp 
distinction between those subjects of instruction 
in which ‘‘ the people’s faith and confidence are 
involved ’’—7.e., religious, ethical, and social in- 
stitutions—and other departments of knowledge. 
Discoveries in chemistry, for example, do not 
threaten social, ethical, or religious interests. 
Therefore the investigator in this field is en- 
couraged. But in religion and sociology there 
can be no such unrestricted freedom. Professor 
Gunton here takes an illustration from the divin- 
ity schools of our universities : 

‘¢Here is a professor who has been investi- 
gating the subject of theology, and he has ar- 
rived at the conclusion that atheism is the true 
gospel, that the idea of God is all a superstition, 
that church and creed are based on fallacy and 
have neither history nor logic to sustain them. 
Is there any reason in ethics or intellectual free- 








dom why the professor who has arrived at that 
conclusion should continue to use the institution 
to teach that new theory, which in its very na- 
ture makes war on the religious faith upon which 
much of the moral conduct of society rests? Of 
course not. Ordinary sense of society preserva- 
tion forbids ; it would be an abrupt violation of 
the religious sense of the community, which 
would be demoralizing to society and highly in- 
jurious to public welfare.”’ 


WHAT SHALL THE HERETIC DO? 


In Professor Gunton’s opinion there is but one 
course for a person who becomes so utterly out 
of touch with the consensus of opinion on his 
particular subject of instruction, and that 1s ‘“ to 
segregate himself and try to form a new group 
and develop a new consensus of opinion. In- 
deed, that is what has ever been done in the 
progress of society.” 

‘Now, in sociology the same law obtains. 
Economics and sociology deal with the questions 
not merely of individual relations, but of the 
relation of society to property, home, and social 
and political institutions—in short, to everything 
that affects the personal rights, protection of 
property, and general security of individual effort 
in the community. All the wealth and institu- 
tional advantages of civilization are at stake. 
Here is a professor in a college who has arrived 
at the conclusion that private ownership of prop- 
erty is robbery ; that justice demands the con- 
fiscation of existing wealth and its redistribution 
to the community. Are we to understand that 
on the theory of absolute liberty the university is 
to be used by this individual to advocate disrup- 
tion of existing economic and social institutions, 
contrary to the consensus of the best current 
opinion both inside and out of the university ? 
In other words, is it to lend its influence and 
wealth to the support of a person who propagates 
the idea of destruction of what it regards as the 
sacred institutions of civilized society ?” 





HOW WOMEN WORKERS LIVE IN LONDON. 


NE of the most interesting articles in the 
Nineteenth Century for March is that in 
which Miss Emily Hobhouse gives a summary of 
the census made by the Women’s Industrial 
Council as to the ways of living and wishes of 
working women in London. The report is based 


on 500 forms filled up by women of fifteen dif- 
ferent callings, residing in different parts of 
London and the suburbs, and deals mainly with 
the rent and accommodation which women of 
limited incomes are able to afford in London. 
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INCOME AND RENT. 


The average income of the 500 women from 
whom particulars were obtained was £128 19s. 
($645), out of which the average amount paid 
for rent was £28 4s. ($141). Of these women 
all but 67, who reside in boarding-houses, lived 
in lodgings, flats, or rooms. The professional 
incomes varied from $100 to a little over $500 
and occasionally higher; but it is the addition 
of private means which raises the average to 
$645 ; 21.7 per cent. of the average income is 
paid for rent. The total number of rooms occu- 
pied by 367 occupants was 630, or a hundred 
short of two rooms apiece. 


HOW WOMEN LIVE. 


The opinions evoked from the occupants: of 
these rooms are by no means flattering. Nearly 
all complain of dreariness, bad food, loneliness, 
expense, and discomfort. The following are 
some of their remarks : 

‘¢ Have tried several sets; indifferent or bad 
food is the chief drawback. 

‘«Too expensive, badly managed, food infe- 
rior, and too many restrictions. 

‘¢ Chronic indigestion owing to régime. 

‘« Petty restrictions and petticoat government. 

‘‘T have been in a flat without a servant and 
too ill for several days to dress and go and sum- 
mon any one to fetch a doctor or a friend. ° 

‘¢] want the ordinary creature comforts neces- 
sary to a woman who returns fagged and worked 
out. 

‘¢T have worked with many hundreds of 
women during the last fourteen years, and gen- 
erally they have spoken of the extreme loneliness 
of living in lodgings.” 

Those who lived in women’s flats are almost 
unanimous in complaining of tyrannical restric- 
tions : 

‘«T left on account of high rent for very lim- 
ited accommodation; rules in ladies’ chambers 
are often oppressive ; little or no competition ; 
and the shareholders receive a high rate of inter- 
est—5 per cent. in many Cases. 

‘‘T am leaving because of the irritating rules. 
They should avoid treating tenants as a cross be- 
tween a pauper lunatic and a rebellious school- 
girl. 

‘¢ Because of high rent, poor accommodation, 
discomfort of public dining-room, and interfer- 
ence on the part of the officials.” 


TO ADMIT MEN. 


A large number of the women were against 
chambers for women only, and declared that the 
ideal community would be a place where both 
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men and women would be allowed to live. The 
following are some of their opinions : 

‘¢ It is unwholesome to exclude men and make 
a sort of worldly nunnery of such a dwelling. 

‘¢The presence of men keeps up the standard 
of food. 

‘« Certainly admit them ; the cooking is better 
where men are allowed. 

‘¢ A very necessary thing, and the only hope 
of keeping things up to the mark. 

‘¢ This would insure the food being of a better 
quality. 

‘¢T now go to a ‘mixed’ boarding-house, be- 
cause men insist on good and sufficient food, and 
that makes things better; women by themselves 
appear to dread strikes.” 


THE IDEAL WOMEN’S HOME. 


Miss Hobhouse sets forth her ideas as to the 
ideal woman’s residence in the following passage : 
‘¢A quiet spot in Bloomsbury—for Blooms- 
bury is the beloved, the chosen of working wom- 
en—failing that, perhaps Westminster; but in 
any case not far removed from the indefatigable 


and indispensable ’bus. Upon this spot a large’ 


building to contain accommodation for perhaps 
200 educated working people. It might contain 
about 50 single or combination rooms, 100 sets of 
double rooms, and 25 sets of three and four 
rooms each. In the more commodious sets two 
friends might live together or a brother and sis- 
ter share a home. Aloft in the gables artists 
would pitch their easels, and musicians plead for 
sound-proof rooms in a far-off corner of the 
house. Below are the common rooms: a com- 
mittee-room, a library and newspaper room, a 
smoking-room for men and women, and—last, 
but not least—a large dining-hall, where no one 
should be bound to feed, but which, under the 
management of a representative committee, should 
be catered for to the satisfaction of the tenants.”’ 





THE ICE-BREAKING RUSSIAN STEAMSHIP. 

ies the April McClure’s there is a capital article 

by Earl Mayo on ‘The Ice-Breaker ‘ Er- 
mack,’”’ the tremendously powerful steamship 
the Russian navy has built to pound its way 
through the ice of the Baltic and the arctic. Mr. 
Mayo interviewed Vice-Admiral Makaroff, who 
has suggested that this powerful steamship may 
even steam through the ice to the pole. 

In fact, the Ermack has already cut her way 
through the thickest ice of the Spitzbergen region, 
ice which has been frozen for a generation or more. 
The admiral described the strange ship as the 
strongest vessel in existence, and not only strong, 
but symmetrically strong. The steamship has a 
displacement of 8,000 tons, is driven by 10,000 


horse power, but is intended to carry neither 
cargo, passengers, nor guns, the single aim of her 
builders being to make her as strong as possible. 
Instead of having merely a double bottom, she 
has a double skin throughout, so that water- 
tight compartments 3 to 10 feet in diameter ex- 
tend entirely around the vessel. She has great 
beam—71 feet, in fact, or twice as much as a 
vessel of her length (305 feet) should have, ac- 
cording to the proportions generally observed in 
an ocean liner. 

This ship, then, which can make fifteen knots 
in clear water, is built to force her way through 
ice up to a thickness three times the height of a 
man. Such ice is, of course, absolutely im- 
pregnable to any direct charge. The Hrmack 
does not charge into it, but rises on it and crushes 
it. When her bow strikes the ice it encounters 
it at an angle and rises on the surface, and as 
the engines urge the ship forward more and 
more of her weight is thrown upon the ice until 
it breaks beneath the strain. When her bow 
has mounted on the ice 900 tons pressure is im- 
posed. If this does not break it through, a 
great pump can within twenty minutes add 200 
tons of water to the bow pressure or can send 
the 200 tons charging to the other end of the 
vessel in order to get her out of a dangerous 
situation. The sloping walls of the Hrmack are 
fifteen times as strong as the sides of the ordi- 
nary vessel. They are at an angle which makes 
the ship simply rise as the ice presses harder and 
harder upon them. 

The Hrmack was completed last February and 
at once set to work to rescue a number of steam- 
ers imprisoned by the ice in the Baltic. Alto- 
gether she brought to port 41 steamers during 
the brief remainder of the winter season, and in 
that one winter saved more than the cost of her 
construction. 

Then the wonderful vessel made a trip to the 
arctic and tackled the polar ice. In eight hours 
she traveled 30 miles to the northward, and then 
after a rest advanced 30 miles more in eleven 
hours, crushing her way actually through ice 
fourteen feet thick. She has since been still 
further strengthened. Probably a companion 
ship will be constructed, and then, if Admiral 
Makaroff can obtain the consent of the Russian 
Government, he may endeavor to see how near 
to the pole he can come in his ice-breakers, 
working the two monsters together in tandem. 

In the Review or Reviews for June, 1899 
(page 661), allusion was made to the claim put 
forth on behalf of American inventors that the 
plans of the Hrmack were based on those of ice- 
crushing ferry-boats which have plied for some 
years across the Straits of Mackinac. 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE CENTURY. 


N the April Century Mr. John Gilmer Speed writes 
on ‘‘The Kentuckian,” in an essay which was com- 
posed before the exciting event& that have taken place 
in the commonwealth recently, which makes the study 
of the character of the Kentuckian so timely. How- 
ever, Mr. Speed adds a postscript apropos of the political 
imbroglio in Kentucky, in which he thinks that on the 
whole that State has acquitted itself pretty well in the 
trial. Of Kentuckians Mr. Speed says: “Individually 
they take the law into their own hands; collectively 
they have as great respect for the law as any people in 
the world. It seems likely at this writing that they 
are about to agree to a reinstatement of the law, even 
though that law is so unjust that it provides for a re- 
versal of the verdict of the people as expressed at the 
polls.” 

In accounting for ‘‘The Success of the Government 
Telegraph in Great Britain,” Mr. W. S. Harwood thinks 
it only necessary to say that one may send a telegram 
of twelve words between any two points in the United 
Kingdom for fifteen cents, confident that every possible 
effort will be made to protect its contents and hasten its 
delivery and that this is accomplished with no increase 
in taxation, the business being not only self-supporting, 
but so far profitable as to insure against the need of 
Parliamentary appropriations. Mr. Charles Barnard, 
writing on “‘The Industrial Revolution of the Power- 
Tool,” says that the nation possessing the power-tool 
will rule the world’s trade and will get the business of 
the world, simply because it is no longer possible to 
supply the great wants of the world by hand labor. It 
calls to mind our machine-made shoes, which are, 
though labor is high here, the best and cheapest in the 
world. He says that if shoes were made by hand half 
the people in America would have to go without them. 
As it is, we sell them to England, France, and the rest 
of Europe. Mr. Barnard gives many picturesque and 
interesting examples of the application of power, hy- 
draulic, pneumatic, and electric, in American work. 
Mr. Benjamin Wood contributes in “‘ The Hardships of 
a Reptiler” one of the brightest and most naive sketch- 
es we have seen in the magazines for some time. Mr. 
Wood describes himself as a young man in search of 


‘some exciting occupation, who went into partnership 


with an elderly skipper of filibustering experience on a 
scheme to sail to the coast of Nicaragua in a schooner 
purchased for the occasion and engage in the business 
of canning turtles. All who read this first chapter of 
the reptilers’ experience on this weird expedition will 
be anxious for the next lot to come out. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE April Harpev’s gives place to an essay by Dr. 
James H. Hyslop on the ‘“ Results of Psychical 
Research,” the larger part of which is occupied with 
a report of Dr. Hyslop’s experiments with the medium 
Mrs. Piper, a matter that has been aired rather unsym- 
pathetically in the public prints. Dr. Hyslop reviews 
briefly the experiences with Mrs. Piper, and says that 
the results leave him absolutely no alternative between 
spiritism and an infinite telepathy to account for the 


facts. Dr. Hyslop makes a sturdy plea for the respecta- 
bility of his investigations, asking “‘ why is it sonoble and 
respectable to find whence man came and so suspicious 
and dishonorable to ask and ascertain whither he goes ?” 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow, under the title “‘ A Successful 
Colonial Experiment,” tells what the English are doing 
at Hong Kong, which has special interest for us in that 
the problem Great Britain has here solved is very like 
that which confronts us in Manila. England has suc- 
ceeded, Mr. Bigelow says, by selecting honest and capa- 
ble men to fill administrative posts in her colonies. 
The Englishman who shows himself honest and capable 

ets a reward in rapidly advanced position and salary. 
fie learns to speak Chinese and studies the needs of the 
Orientals. ‘I found,” says Mr. Bigelow, ‘‘only one 
American consul who had been in office more than one 
year, and that man, so far from getting promotion, had 
had his salary reduced from $3,000 to $2,500 per year, 
and was negotiating with a view to abandoning so 
thankless a service.” 


LORD PAUNCEFOTE. 


There is a brief sketch of Lord Pauncefote, the British 
ambassador to the United States, and a very excellent 
picture of that diplomatasa frontispiece. Mr. Chalmers 
Roberts says that Lord Pauncefote has made a deep im- 
pression upon every one with his gentle courtesy and 
kindness of disposition, and that his popularity in 
America is due to an unfailing patience, moderation, 
and firmness in the upholding of his country’s interests, 
with a never-failing appreciation of the point of view of 
his opponent. Lord Pauncefote is about to retire from 
diplomatic service this spring and will serve his coun- 
try hereafter in the House of Lords. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


N the April Scribner’s Mr. H. J. Whigham, writing 
from South Africa, describes in detail the battle of 
Magersfontein and the terrible disaster which overtook 
the Highlanders in the night attack. He thinks the 
attack could only have been justified if every inch of 
the ground had been carefully reconnoitered. As a 
matter of fact, the position of the enemy’s trenches was 
utterly unknown, the men had no idea what was ex- 
pected of them, and there was no accurate knowledge 
of the ground, which had in addition been barb-wired 
in every direction. Mr. Whigham says concerning Lord 
Methuen’s responsibility : ‘‘ Against such a position on 
such a night, one can only say that the idea of the night 
attack was the outcome of one of those strange mental 
aberrations which do at times assail even our best gen- 
erals.” The number begins with a pleasant article by 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell, ‘‘The Charm of Paris,” in which 
that clear-headed and painstaking young writer ana- 
lyzes with an unusually healthy judgment the life of 
the French capital. She does not find the Parisian a 
dissipated and frivolous citizen. She says the traveler 
‘‘will find the mass of the people of Paris thrifty, busy, 
wide-awake. They work hard, and when their work is 
done they turn with zest to their amusements. The 
striking feature of the recreations of Parisians is not 
recklessness—it is cheerfulness. With them amuse- 
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ment is a matter of course, as regular a feature of 
their week as their meals.” 


RUSKIN’S ART CRITICISM. 


Mr. W. C. Brownell, in a brief essay on John Ruskin, 
thinks that Ruskin had no business to write on art at 
all. His criticism ‘ never sings the praises of restraint, 
or severity, of the Greek element in art. It not only 
exalts sentiment in altogether undue degree and depre- 
ciates pure expression, but the sentiment which unfail- 
ingly it admires is sentiment of a particularly primitive 
nature.” ‘The truth is he was quite disoriented in writ- 
ing about art at all. He neithér recognized its limita- 
tions, nor understood its function, nor apprehended its 
distinction. Hedid not like it. He was—which is quite 
another thing—in love with nature.” In Ruskin’s ado- 
ration of nature ‘‘he was, however, beyond all cavil 
superb. Oneisalmost tempted into dithyramb in speak- 
ing of the way in which he has verbally crystallized his 
appreciations of the myriad aspects of that immense 
and immensely attractive energy of which, if Words- 
worth is to be called the poet, Ruskin himself is surely 
the oracle.” 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


READABLE article in the April Cosmopolitan 

by H. R. Evans on the conjurer Houdin explains 

with the aid of diagrams several of the most famous 
tricks of that famous magician. These tricks seem silly 
enough when the interior mechanism is laid bare. So 
great was Houdin’s note that he was sent as an ambas- 
sador to Algeria to overcome the influence of the Mara- 
bout priests over the ignorant Arabs. The Marabouts, 
or Mohammedan miracle workers, were continually 
fanning the flames of discontent and rebellion against 
French domination. The French Government asked 


Houdin to go to Algeria and perform before the Arabs 


in order to show them that a French wizard, using only 
sleight-of-hand and the resources of science, was greater 
than the Marabouts, who pretended to occult powers 
and accomplished comparatively simple feats. He suc- 
ceeded completely in out-conjuring the Mohammedan 
wizards, and returned to France and settled down with 
a handsome fortune. 


THE OLD RIFLE AND THE NEW. 


In a department, Gen. Nelson A. Miles, in glancing 
over the progress in military appliances during the past 
generation, singles out the reduction of the caliber in 
infantry firearms as being the foremost. 

“Sixteen years ago the armies of the civilized world 
were carrying large-bore rifles varying in caliber from 
0.4 inch to only 0.6 inch. Small-bore arms were be- 
ginning to be seriously considered. England, even 
then, had just adopted and was arming her infantry 
with the large-caliber Martini-Henry, and as late as 
1886 Germany introduced a magazine rifle of large bore. 
In this year France and Portugal led the way by adopt- 
ing a magazine arm of nearly 0.3 inch caliber. The 
other nations followed this lead rapidly, the United 
States holding on to the forty-five-caliber single-loader 
until the last few years, when the entire army was 
equipped with the 0.30 Krag-Jorgensen. The calibers 
vary from a little less than a quarter of an inch (Italian) 
to three-tenths of an inch (French). The modern bullet 
weighs about half of what the old one did; yet it is 
much longer in proportion to its diameter. The maxi- 


mum effective range of the old rifle averaged 3,000 
yards, while that of the new is over 4,100—about two 
and one-third miles. The penetration in elm of the old 
Snider was only four and one-half inches at 100 yards, 
whereas the bullet of the new arm at 200 yards goes 
through twenty-three and one-half inches of pine. The 
Mauser projectile will pass through five or six men in a 
row at 100 yards and through one man at nearly a mile. 
Thirty-years ago a soldier considered himself safe from 
rifle-fire so long as he kept behind a good-sized log ; now 
the log would furnish scant protection.” 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S FREEDOM. 


Max O’Rell, in a page on ‘‘The Respect to Woman,” 
comments on the free-and-easy waysof American women 
that often startle Europeans, but invariably charm them 
—for instance, an American girl with her own recep- 
tion days and reception room, independent of her 
mother’s, and the American girl’s carrying the latch- 
key of her house, her ability to cultivate the friendship 
of a man on the same terms as that of the women. 
After a sixth visit to America, Max O’Rell thinks that 
what enables the youngest girl to go about in such free- 
dom and such security and to queen it all over the 
United States is the respect which woman inspires in 
American men of all classes. He thinks that “in the 
matter of politeness and respect to woman the most 
common, the most vulgar Americans might teach a 
great lesson to the men of the Old World.” 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


ROM the April McClure’s we have selected Mr. 
William Barclay Parsons’ article on ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Invasion of China” and Mr. Earl Mayo’s on 
“The Ice-Breaker ‘Ermack’” to review among the 
“Leading Articles of the Month.” Mr. Walter Well- 
man gives some dramatic details of life in the far arctic 
regions, in his accounts of hunting bears and being 
hunted by bears, and other novelties of his recent do- 
mestic life and daily work up under the north pole. 
He says that their winter was a very comfortable one, 
although they had stoves only fifteen inches in diame- 
ter, which burned never more than fifty pounds of coal 
a day. He says that familiarity breeds contempt of 
cold, and that at Cape Tegetthoff he and his companions 
habitually wrote letters, sewed, played cards, read 
books, and ate their meals in temperatures about the 
freezing point, never suspecting that it was cold. 
When the temperature outside was not more than 15° 
below zero and not much wind was blowing, they let 
the fire go out after supper, in order to save coal. Mr. 
Wellman and his party took regular baths out of doors 
in the same water that seals disported in, and such a 
thing asa cold wasnot known. He says wool is far and 
away the best fabric for arctic wear. Even wool will 
gather some moisture, but it is vastly better than fur. 
Mr. Robert Barr has an imaginative story of a great 
catastrophe which overtook the world in 1904 and left 
only sixteen persons alive. This interesting incident 
came about from the inventive genius of a young Amer- 
ican who went to London and formed a company to 
manufacture food for the world by employing the avail- 
able water power of the earth if extracting the nitrogen 
from the air and converting it into food. The conse- 
quence was that the population of the earth became 
drunk with the oxygen that was left, and finally the 
whole scheme of things flared up. 
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MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


R. RUSSELL DOUBLEDAY, writing in Mun- 
sey’s Magazine on the beef-raising industry of 
the United States under the title ‘‘Where the Beef 
Doth Grow,” says that the cowboy is practically a thing 
of the past. The railroad and the farmer have put him 
out of employment, or rather into a newer and much 
less picturesque employment of mending fences and 
doing regular farm-hand work. There are few places 
now in the United States where cattle can roam at will, 
as there are farmers’ crops about the country that would 
suffer. Every year more and more of the cattle are 
housed in winter, and the great round-ups are not 
necessary, for each owner keeps his herd fenced from 
that of every other stockman. 


THE MODERN AIR-BRAKE. 


Mr. G. L. Wilkinson gives a description of ‘‘ Braking 
a Railroad Train” and of the modern air-brake, its 
construction and operation. The air-brake is in fact 
largely responsible for the possibility of modern fast 
railroading. It enables a ten-car train running at an 
estimated speed of about forty-five miles an hour to be 
brought to a standstill in less than seven car-lengths 
through automatic application of the brakes, effected 
solely by the parting of the coupling of the engine and 
train. The air-brake is distinctly a triumph of Amer- 
ican inventive genius. The percentage of cars equipped 
with it has increased steadily, and a corresponding de- 
crease has come about in the appalling list of accidents 
to railroad employees. For instance, in 1893 only 20 
per cent. of the freight cars in the United States had air- 
brakes and automatic couplers. Four years later 33 
per cent. had air-brakes and 50 per cent. had improved 
couplers. The number of employees killed within 
twelve months ending with the former date was 2,727 ; 
during the year ending June 30, 1897, the fatalities num- 
ber only 1,693. 


THE WAYS OF THE STREET FAKIR. 


Mr. Raymond S. Spears, in “ The Story of the Fakirs,” 
makes a readable study of the peculiar ways and wares 
of the street vender. He says that sometimes these 
plausible and theatrical gentlemen make a fortune 
from some catchy trifle. The street man who does the 
selling often works under a boss fakir, who will send 
out 25 men to-day or 125 men to-morrow, according as 
the opportunity shows itself, to beguile the public with 
particular toys, puzzles, novelties, or what-not. The 
street man needs no capital to start with, and only has 
to have a fellow-fakir introduce him to the boss in order 
to get a stock of wares. Mr. Spears says that not much 
of the stock goes astray, which is rather remarkable, 
considering the methods and personnel of the industry. 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


HE particular feature of the April Ladies’ Home 
Journal is the first of a series of child stories by 
Rudyard Kipling, which have been written especially 
for the Home Journal. This first tale, ‘“‘The Ele- 
phant’s Chiid,” relates in very juvenile terms how the 
elephant, which formerly had only a blackish bulgy 
nose as big as a boot, got it pulled out into the very 
serviceable trunk which now equips each member of 
that family. In his seventh and last article on ‘‘ The 
Theater and Its People” Mr. Franklin Fyles tells of the 


mechanism behind the scenes which gives the audience 
its storms, lightning, and thunder. 


THE MAKING OF STAGE STORMS. 


“The noise of wind and rain,” he tells us, ‘comes 
from a cylinder of silk, which, when turned with a 
crank, draws the cloth rapidly over the wooden flanges. 
The imitation is perfect. 

“Stage lightning used to be produced by burning 
magnesium, just as the amateur photographers do in 
making flashlight pictures. A simpler and better way, 
in theaters with an electric outfit, is to touch an ordi- 
nary file at the end of one wire to a bit of carbon at the 
end of another wire. The carbon burns brightly during 
the contact, which may be a mere touch or prolonged 
with the requisite irregularity by rubbing the ignited 
substance along the rough steel. 

“The appearance of falling rain is caused by suspend- 
ing many fine, polished wires and vibrating them in a 
strong. light. That is an excellent illusion for a moment, 
but betrays itself if continued too long. Rain is also 
imitated by shaking shot onadrum. Snow is bits of 
paper shaken down gently from above. 

‘““The time-honored thunder maker is a sheet of thin 
iron suspended by acord shaken hard or gently, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the particular storm in prog- 
ress. The most modern thunder machine is a long, 
narrow trough with acannon-ball rolling in it. Wooden 
cleats impede the ball along the way, and it may be 
rolled very fast for a loud peal or slowly for a long rum- 
ble.” 

THE MARRIAGE QUESTION. 

Mr. Edward Bok devotes his editorial page to discuss 
“The Ease With Which We Marry.” He thinks that 
the trouble is not with our divorce laws, but with the 
laws which make it possible for a man to boast, as one 
recently did, that he had married sixteen different 


* women in less than five years. Says Mr. Bok: 


“The present open-door policy for marriage in 
America cannot exist much longer. The question must 
be met, and it should be met squarely. Any discussion 
of divorce is untimely: it is futile at the moment. It is 
grappling with the question at the wrong end. Whether 
divorce is right or wrong, whether there should be 
divorce at all, and on what grounds a decree of divorce 
should be granted—these are not the pressing questions 
of the hour. The whole matter of divorce does not 
begin to stand in such urgent need of discussion ss does 
the question of the laws of marriage. When we adjust 
marriage as we should adjust it, then we can give our 
attention to divorce. And then we shall find that in 
adjusting the one we shall have come pretty close to 
the wisest and best adjustment of the other. The prac- 
tical solution of both, in short, lies in the proper adjust- 
ment and rigid enforcement of laws which shall make 
marriage more difficult of accomplishment.” 





THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


HE New England Magazine for March contains 

several historical articles of more than ordinary 
importance. Mrs. Jane Marsh Parker has investigated 
the various stories connecting New England houses 
with the plot whereby the French royal family was to 
find refuge in the United States. Her paper is entitled 
“The Marie Antoinette Houses of the United States,” 
and is illustrated with interesting pictures of two of 
these houses and historical portraits. 
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Prof. Marshall S. Snow contributes an article on 
‘English History in Winchester Cathedral,” a compan- 
ion paper to his study of Canterbury Cathedral recently 
published in the New England Magazine. 

Miss Ellen Strong Bartlett recalls in her paper on 
‘¢¢ The Amistad’ Captives” an episode in the relations be- 
tween Spain and America some sixty years ago, when 
our Government became involved in a famous lawsuit 
on account of the escape of a band of negroes from 
the Spanish schooner L’ Amistad. The article is illus- 
trated with portraits of these negroes which have been 
preserved in Connecticut. In accordance with the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court the captives, after a deten- 
tion in this country of nearly two years, were taken 
back to their homes in Africa. 

“The Rome of Tacitus” is vividly described in a 
brief paper by Miss Bessie Keyes Hudson. Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells writes on the ‘‘ Education of the Fee- 
ble-Minded,” showing what is being done at the Massa- 
chusetts State institution for them. 

The April number opens with a finely illustrated 
article on ‘Delft and Delft Ware,” by J. Perry Wor- 
den. He shows that the pottery industry of Delft does 
not date back further than 1600, and he argues that the 
process of making Delft ware, which closely resembles 
certain Italian majolicas, probably was transferred 
from Italy and not from Japan to Holland. 

Mr. E. M. Chapman writes on ‘‘ American History and 
English Historians,” sketching the work of Mr. Bryce, 
Mr. Lecky, and the service which Sir George Trevelyan’s 
book has for American readers in the clear view it af- 
fords of the community of interest between the more 
substantial of the colonial revolutionists and the large 
but practically hopeless minority in Parliament. 


A BOYS’ FARM SCHOOL. 


A very valuable and thorough article by Mr. Max B. 
Thrasher describes the boys’ farm school on Thomp- 
son’s Island, in Boston harbor, which is named ‘ Cot- 
tage Row,” and which furnishes ‘‘A Government of 
Boys, for Boys, by Boys.” The island contains 157 
acres of land, practically all of which is available for 
tillage and for grazing, and is used by the boys for one 
or the other of these purposes. The boys are taken be- 
tween ten and fourteen years of age and retained until 
they graduate from the school department. The num- 
ber is limited to 100. Theschool is in many ways strik- 
ingly like the very successful McDonogh Farm School, 
near Baltimore, Md., and like McDonogh School differs 
from most other institutions with like methods in that 
it is in no sense a reform school, but rather a home 
training school for boys who are under its care. These 
are usually orphans or the sons of widows who from 
force of circumstances are unable to provide a home for 
some or all of their children. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE April Atlantic Monthly shows symptoms of 
some slight reaction from the importance given 
under Mr. Walter H. Page’s editorship to solid articles 
on political and economic subjects, though it has sev- 
eral of such, one of which, ‘‘The Consular Service of 
the United States,” by Mr. George F. Parker, we have 
reviewed in another department. The number begins 
with several pages of Easter poems, under the title of 
“An Acadian Easter,” by Mr. Francis Sherman, and 


follows with a rather long short story by Mr. Henry 
James before the “‘ heavier” topics are reached. 


AMERICAN POLITICS IN 1900. 


In these latter there is an essay on the coming cam- 
paign in the series entitled ‘“‘ The Political Horizon,” by 
Henry Loomis Nelson. Mr. Nelson thinks that the 
Republican and Democratic nominees are practically 
foreordained in Mr. McKinley and Mr. Bryan, not- 
withstanding the evident signs of opposition to Mr. 
Bryan. ‘The Republican party will try to force the 
money question to the front as the chief issue, and the 
Democrats will oppose this and will attempt to make 
“imperialism” and commercialism the chief topics of 
discussion. Mr. Nelson thinks that the Democrats will 
succeed in subordinating the silver issue, except in the 
silver States. He thinks, from the present indication, 
the Republican party is likely to carry the country on 
the money question, but he also thinks that if the 
Democratic party should nominate a candidate having 
no responsibility for the Chicago platform, which should 
compel a contest on definite issues arising out of our 
occupation of the Philippines and declaring expressly 
against increased expenditures, commercialism, and 
militarism, the chances would be in its favor. The re- 
sult would hang upon the independent vote, which is 
much larger this year than it has ever been before. Mr. 
Nelson thinks that the anti-imperialist Republicans 
have been added to the regular independents and the 
gold Democrats of 1896 in making this new and larger 
independent factor. 


THE SUGAR PINES OF THE YOSEMITE. 


Mr. John Muir, the naturalist, in writing on the 
“Forests of the Yosemite Park,” describes the mag- 
nificent sugar pines of the Pacific coast, the largest 
and most beautiful of all the pines of the world and 
second only in size to the sequoias. Occasionally oneis 
found 10 to 12 feet in diameter and 240 feet high, with a 
magnificent crown 70 feet wide. He speaks of measur- 
ing a fallen specimen 9 feet 3 inches in diameter inside 
the bark at four feet from the ground, and still 6 feet in 
diameter at 100 feet from the ground. These patriarchal 
specimens are 700 or 800 years old, but a comparatively 
young tree, 330 years old, that had been cut down, 
measured 7 feet across the stump and was 8 feet 3 inches 
in diameter at a height of 150 feet, the total height being 
210 feet. The tree takes its name from the exudation of 
sugar from wounds made by fire or the axe. To the 
taste of most people it is as good as maple sugar, but 
cannot be eaten in large quantities. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Under the title “‘A Great Modern Spaniard” Mr. Syl- 
vester Baxter tells of the life and work of Armando 
Palacio Valdés, the novelist. Valdés is essentially a 
man of the people, radical, democratic, and devotional, 
the opposite in his extraction to the other great 
Spaniard of this day, Sefiora Bazan. Valdésis a realist 
throughout, but he cannot stomach the difficult parts 
of Ibsen and Tolstoi nor the naturalistic Frenchmen, 
and his writings are scrupulously clean and pure in 
thought. ws 

Mr. W.S. Harwood contributes a study of ‘“‘Coépera- 
tion in the West” as applied to farming and dairy enter- 
prises, and thinks that it is altogether temperate to say 
that American coéperative industries bid fair to become 
one of the great standard business activities which 
register the rise and fall of national prosperity. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


N the March number of the North American ap- 
pears the third series of special articles on ‘‘ The 
War for an Empire.” The Marquis of Lorne writes on 
‘Realities of the South African War ;” Captain Mahan 
on ‘Merits of the Transvaal Dispute;” Mr. Thomas 
C. Hutten on ‘**The Doom of the Boer Oligarchies ;” ex- 
Secretary Alger on ‘‘ America’s Attitude Toward Eng- 
land ;” and ‘‘A Brittish Officer” on ‘‘ The Responsibil- 
ity of Cecil Rhodes ;” while Prof. S. M. Macvane, of 
Harvard, attempts an answer to the question, ‘‘ Could 
the War Have Been Avoided?” From Mr. Sydney 
Brooks’ paper on ‘“‘ America and the War” we have 
quoted at some length in another place. In this group of 
articles the extreme pro-British sentiment is less strong- 
ly represented than in the preceding numbers of the 
North American; almost all of the articles, however, 
recognize two sides to the questions in dispute. ‘A 
British Officer” bitterly upbraids Cecil Rhodes for his 
‘“unwarrantable interference in the strategy of the 
campaign.” He holds that the British public was at 
first misled as to the probabilities of the war by the 
same ‘baleful influence,” and that the Boers thus 
gained time to complete their arrangements for the 1n- 
vasion of British territory. Then after war had begun, 
according to this writer, it was Cecil Rhodes alone who 
induced the British military authorities to abandon 
their plan of campaign, and thus to break up and dis- 
integrate their forces at a most critical time. The 
editor states that this article is from the pen of a well- 
known officer who has taken an active part in the war 
and who is believed to express the views of his brother 

officers. 

ARE WE TOO MUCH GOVERNED ? 


Ex-Senator David B. Hill discusses the proposition 
that ‘‘We Are Too Much Governed.” He declares that 
the people do not require more legisla‘ion, but less. 
Instead of extending the powers of the Government, 
Mr. Hill would exalt individualism and curtail all 
arbitrary power. As to the question of governmental 
management of quasi-public undertakings, Mr. Hill 
admits the desirability of the control and regulation of 
certain corporate enterprises, but denies the necessity 
of ownership or actual management of such enterprises 
as part of the machinery and functions of government. 
In other words, he objects to paternalism. 

In discussing the question, ‘‘ Are Homogenous Di- 
vorce Laws in All the States Desirable?” Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton takes the ground that divorce should 
be regarded as a State question purely and confined 
wholly to civil law. As she believes that we are still in 
the experimental stage on this question, it follows that 
we are not qualified to make a national law that would 
work satisfactorily over the entire area of our country. 

In an analysis of the “Chief Causes of Discontent in 
India” Mr. Henry Savage Landor affirms: ‘Were a 
great conflict to take place between England and the 
ever-advancing Russia, I much doubt whether we could 
rely on our Indian subjects to stand en masse by us.” 
He believes that if fully prepared England will be able 
to hold her own and put down any native uprising 
still, he repeats that England must be on her guard. 

Rector Péchenard, of the Catholic University of Paris, 
writes on ‘The End of ‘Americanism’ in France,” 
meaning by ‘‘ Americanism” the body of opinions and 
doctrines represented in the life of Father Hecker. In 
its political and economical significance this writer sees 


no danger to France in ‘“‘ Americanism.” ‘ But in its 
religious, dogmatical, disciplinary, and mystic sense it 
is dead, beyond all hope of resurrection.” 

The Hon. Perry Belmont discusses ‘‘ The President’s 
War Power and the Tariff ;” ‘John Oliver Hobbes” 
contributes a review of “David Harum ;” Mr. Justin 
McCarthy writes on ‘“ Disappearing Authors ;” and 
Mr. Mayo W. Hazeltine vigorously sets forth the Amer- 
ican objections to the ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote 


treaty. 





THE FORUM. 


ROM Mr. Henry O. Dwight’s article in the March 

Forum on “Our Mohammedan Wards” we have 

quoted at some length in our department of ‘‘ Leading 
Articles of the Month.” 

The Hon. George E. Roberts, director of the United 
States Mint, defends the action of the United States 
Government regarding deposits in barks. He states 
that since June 1, 1898, the receipts of the Treasury, in- 
cluding proceeds of bonds, have amounted to about 
$1,100,000,000. By the use of the depositories this vast 
sum has been so disposed of as to cause very slight vari- 
ations in the amount actually in the Treasury vaults, 
and with imperceptible effect upon the money markets 
of the country. The condition of a continued surplus 
would threaten serious derangement in financial circles 
if there were no such method of diverting this surplus 
from the Treasury vaults. 

Mr. George F. Becker, of the United States Geological 
Survey, gives a pro-British view of the South African 
contest. He declares that ‘the British are fighting for 
ideas most dear to the American heart-—ideas for which, 
under analogous conditions, the United States would 
fly to arms. They deserve our moral support and cor- 
dial good wishes.” He forecasts that after their con- 
quest by the British the Boers will have greater freedom 
and better government than their own ‘oligarchy ” has 
ever given them. 


THE CUSTOMS APPRAISERS AT NEW YORK. 


In an article entitled 4‘ A Customs Court” Mr. W. A. 
Robertson describes the tribunal at New York known 
as the board of United States general appraisers. This 
board sits at New York as the chief importing center, 
but it is, to all intents and purposes, a national tribunal 
having jurisdiction over the entire Union and a mem- 
bership representing all sections of the country. This 
board was created by the customs administrative act of 
June 10, 1890, which swept away the old merchant ap- 
praisers and general appraisers and abolished the appeal 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. The board which this 
law authorized consists of nine persons appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Senate. It is provided 
that appeals from appraisements by the local appraisers 
shall be heard in the first instance by a single general 
appraiser, from whose decision a further appeal may be 
taken to a board of three general appraisers, to be des- 
ignated by the Secretary out of the nine, whose decision 
is to be final. 

IGNORANCE OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Prof. Angelo Heilprin discusses the subject of geo- 
graphical ignorance among educated people, and sets 
forth a project for an international university which, 
besides offering courses in geography, should also pro- 
vide a system of main studies for the different coun- 
tries, including a certain number of studies such as are 
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not distinctly geographical or historical in their rela- 
tions, but made equally applicable to students of all 
nations. His plan would include a few months’ study 
in Germany, followed by a similar course, whether of 
greater or less length, in France, Italy, England, Swit- 
zerland, or Russia. ‘‘Rome studied from the forum is 
very different from Rome studied from class-books, 
just as widely separated as would be the study of mod- 
ern France in the monuments of Paris from written 
history, or that of the living glacier of Switzerland or 
the active volcano about Naples from the text furnished 
by geographical text-books.” 


CHINA’S COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


In an article on ‘‘ Western Benefits Through China’s 
Development” the Chinese consul-general to the United 
States predicts that in a few years the Chinaman’s 
money earned in the United States will buy him little 
more in China than here. He believes that the cost of 
living, rising with the rate of wages in China, will soon 
reach the American standard. The movement in that 
direction, he says, has already attained greatspeed. He 
argues as follows : ‘‘ The trade, which now only amounts 
to some $32,000,000 both ways, is so small because of 
China’s inability to make larger purchases. When we 
multiply the things you want, the same variation will 
excite in usa desire for the things you have. If our 
goods are cheap, so much the better for you. We there- 
by bring you more of labor than you return to us. The 
teamster gives to the lawyer the product of thirty days’ 
toil for an hour of the lawyer’s thought. Both are 
benefited ; but, in the aspect of things, who acquires the 
higher advantage from the transaction? We may give 
you abundance of our goods for little of your goods; 
but you will be the more favored.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Hon. John Goode, of Virginia, contributes an in- 
teresting acount of the famous Hampton Roads confer! 
ence in 1865, in which President Lincoln and Secretary 
Seward, on the part of the United States, and Alexan- 
der H. Stephens, Robert M. T. Hunter, and John A. 
Campbell, as commissioners appointed by Jefferson 
Davis, discussed plans for the termination of the Civil 
War. 

Mr. F. Cunliffe-Owen writes on ‘“‘Englishmen in the 
United States;” Mr. William Ordway Partridge on 
“The True Relation of Sculpture to Architecture ;” 
Mr. Andrew Lang on ‘Opera Libretti;” Mr. John 
George Leigh on ‘“‘ America’s First and Latest Colony” 
—Samoa; and Prof. W. P. Trent on ‘‘Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’ Play.” 


——— 


THE ARENA. 


N the Arena for March the military problems now 
before Congress relating to the reorganization of 
the National Guard and the defects and proposed rem- 
edies of the regular army system are discussed by the 
Hon. Jacob Ruppert, Jr., member of the Committee on 
Militia, and the Hon. George B. McClellan, minority 
leader of the Committee on Military Affairs, of the 
House of Representatives. 

On the Anglo-Boer struggle in South Africa papers 
are contributed by two members of Congress, the Hon. 
David A. de Armond and the Hon. Charles F. Cochran. 
Each of these writers takes the extreme pro-Boer and 
anti-British position. 


In a paper on “British Radicals and Radicaiism” 
Mr. Joseph Dana Miller affirms that the great over- 
shadowing question in British politics at the present 
time is the land question. He rates the socialists in 
England as of comparatively small importance. Even 
the Fabians, represented by Bernard Shaw, seem to 
him, ‘with their lack of vitality and want of robust 
appreciation of what is really the matter with society, 
a thin and shadowy group—the very pre-Raphaelites of 
political economy.” 


LOMBROSO AND THE NEW SCIENCE OF CRIMINAL 
SOCIOLOGY. 


Miss Frances A. Kellor, of the University of Chicago, 
contributes an interesting study of the methods em- 
ployed in the science of criminal sociology as it is being 
developed in the United States and in some European 
countries. Miss Kellor calls in question some of the 
results published by Lombroso. She holds that his 
investigations touch only the structural, and his meas- 
urements of normals have be n so few that many of his 
deductions are unsupported. Structural peculiarities 
are often identified with race, and Lombroso’s observa- 
tions apply only to the race upon whom taken and not 
to the whole criminal class. She argues, further, that 
Lombroso ignores social and psychological factors, so 
that his work is valuable only from the anatomical side. 
She also charges him with too sweeping generalizations. 


THE TRAVELING SALESMAN AS A CIVILIZER. 


An article on ‘‘ The Commercial Traveler’s Work of 
Civilization,” by J. H. Wisby, directs our attention to 
some of the services rendered by traveling salesmen as 
the pioneers and pathfinders of civilization. For the 
popular demand for the preservation of international 
peace this writer holds that we are indebted principally 
to the commercial traveler. 

Mr. John Chetwood writes on ‘‘Monroe Doctrine Re- 
peal and ‘Our Next War ;’” the Rev. E. P. Powell on 
“The Supreme Court in History ;” Prof. Jerome Dowd 
on ‘Civilization and the Sociai Compact ;” and Walter 
Spence on “ Evolution and Immortality ;” while Mr. H. 
Bonis and Mr. Edward McK. Whiting present the con- 
trast and parallel between Rome’s imperial republic 
and the present political condition of the United States. 
From Mr. George H. Shibley’s paper on “The Univer- 
sity and Social Questions” we have quoted in another 
department. 





GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


RITING on “‘ Hand and Machine Labor” in Gun- 
ton’s Magazine for March, Commissioner Car- 
roll D. Wright, of the United States Department of 
Labor, suggests a new definition for a labor-saving ma- 
chine—‘“‘a contrivance by which the dead still work, 
for the motor power of steam is the stored heat of the 
sun converted into present power. That heat gives 
force to the present era, while the intelligence of the 
inventors of motive power or the machines which con- 
trol it and their workmen are still working in uncon- 
scious iron and converting the heat into motion and 
doing the work of the world.” Thus one generation of 
men is enabled to do the work of four or five genera- 
tions. 
THE TAXATION OF MORTGAGES. 
In this number the proposed mortgage tax law in 
New York State is discussed by Charles E. Sprague, 
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Ph.D., who points out certain inconsistencies and in- 
equalities in the measure now before the New York 
Legislature. Dr. Sprague attacks the taxation of mort- 
gages as a taxation of debts, which, he says, never pro- 
duced anything and should never have been taxed. 
The editor also opposes the bill on the ground that it 
‘‘makes real estate owners who are in debt contribute 
to the State revenues and lets those that are not in debt 
go free. Thus the Astors and other millionaire proper- 
ty owners will escape the State tax, while every strug- 
gling owner of a mortgaged home will have to pay.” 
Mortgaged property is to be taxed for local purposes at 
its full value, regardless of the mortgage, just the same 
as the unmortgaged property of the millionaires. 

We have quoted elsewhere from the remarks on 
“Liberty in Economic Teaching” by Prof. Edward W. 
Bemis and Professor Gunton. 





THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 
HE International Monthly for March contains 
five articles, and each of these is of fair length. 
Prof. Patrick Geddes, of Edinburgh, writes on *‘ John 
Ruskin as Economist.” In his opinion Ruskin’s chief 
services were constructive. ‘‘ Exceeding all other econ- 
omists in clear vision of physical realities, in insight 
and criticism of the quality of production, he was more 
than any other writer the legitimate continuator of 
the physiocratic school and the forerunner of its com- 
plete resystematization by the aid of physical and bio- 
logical science ; while his statement of the aims of prac- 
tical economics in terms of the quality and significance 
of human life, his treatment of criticism of art and 
other aspects of production from the same point of view, 
and his clear enunciation of the essential unity of eco- 
nomics and morals in opposition to the discord assumed 
as a deductive artifice will remain especially and per- 
manently classic.” 

Clement Scott contributes a study of Henry Irvingas 
actor, manager, and diplomat. Speaking of the en- 
couragement which Irving, ‘‘as a theatrical tactician 
and a dramatic diplomat,” has given to the actor-man- 
ager, or star system, as opposed to the American syndi- 
cate system, Mr. Scott remarks that he has studied and 
seen the results of both these systems, and he is de- 
cidedly of the opinion that in the interests of the drama- 
tists, the young actor, and the rising actress, in order 
to insure the advance of good all-round, symmetrical 
work, the American system is preferable. 


THE NEGROES OF THE SOUTH. 


In a paper on ‘‘ The Southern Question ” Mr. Edward 
P. Clark says: ‘‘It is easy enough to make a catalogue 
of outrage and injustice upon the Southern blacks so 
long and gloomy as to justify a feeling of profound 
discouragement regarding the future. The most hope- 
ful feature of the situation is the fact that those friends 
and champions of the negro who have studied the ques- 
tion most carefully upon the spot have grown more 
confident all the time that ultimately things would 
work out right. General Armstrong died full of faith 
in the future. Mr. Washington grows more hopeful 
every year. Outsiders may well feel that there is no 
occasion for despair when the voice of cheer is heard 
from the very heart of ‘the black belt.’” 

The opening article of the number is a lengthy and 
somber study of degeneration by William. W. Ireland. 
Prof. William P. Trent reviews a number of books re- 
lating to Balzac that have recently appeared. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review for March is chiefly 
notable for the fact that it contains not a single 
article dealing with the war, and only one—that of 
Colonel Maude, which we have reviewed elsewhere— 
treating of the military questions it involves. We have 
also dealt elsewhere with Mr. Michael Mulhall’s 
“Forty Years of British Trade.” 


A GARDEN OF MERCY. 


The Duchess of Sutherland gives a brief but interest- 
ing sketch of the Christian labor colony at Lingfield and 
of its reformatory work. ‘ Back to the country” is the 
motto of this institution, for work and thrift and self- 
control, as the director says, ‘‘cannot be learned ina 
town.” The Lingfield colony every spring sends out a 
large number of farm-trained men, of which a large 
proportion do excellently. The inspirer of the colony is 
Dr. Paton, of Nottingham. 


NO ROOM TO LIVE. 


Mr. Robert Donald reviews the schemes which have 
been carried out for housing the London poor within 
the last few years, and concludes that not one-tenth of 
the work which has to be done has yet been done. The 
need for better housing increases at a greater rate than 
can be kept pace with, and rents were never so high. 
The essence of the problem lies in the injustice that a 
grocer or butcher who sells bad food can be punished, 
while against the landlord who lets bad houses no re- 
dress can be obtained, and he is even rewarded. The 
loss on clearance schemes in London between 1876 and 
1898 was considerably over $10,000,000, and the cost per 
head for slum clearances has been over $2,500 per family. 
Rapid and cheap meaas of transit are perhaps the most 
effectual remedy, but unfortunately in some suburbs 
the housing conditions are as bad as in the cities. Mr. 
Donald thinks the housing act must be amended before 
anything can be done. 


HEROISM IN LONDON SLUMS. 


One of the most interesting articles in the number is 
that of Mr. Thomas Holmes on ‘‘ Home Industries and 
Home Heroism,” in which he gives some pathetic illus- 
trations of the heroism and kind-heartedness which are 
constantly to be found among the poorest and even 
among the criminal classes. The article is one long 
record of patience, fortitude, and devotion, which, says 
Mr. Holmes, are still a natural law, and in no way an 
exception among the poorest of the cities. It isa melan- 
choly picture which he draws of overwork and starva- 
tion in the slums; and if it were not for the relieving 
brightness of the incidents he retails it might well be 
hopeless. 

* SCIENCE AND PROVIDENCE. 


Mr. D. S. Cairns has a paper under this title, the 
object of which is to make certain suggestions for the 
reconciliation of the scientific conception of the world 
as a reign of law, with the Christian conception of a 
Divine Providence. He concludes his article as follows : 

‘*Returning, then, to the apparent antithesis between 
the religious and the scientific views of the world with 
which we began, we find that both, when rightly re- 
garded, converge upon a great world end of a social 
order. If the ends, then, of the two Weltanschawungen 
tend to identify, can there be any real contradiction be- 
tween the means? Is it not more probable that the 
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apparent discords between the scientific and the reli- 
gious explanations of any given fact arise from the very 
different point of view from which that fact is regarded, 
rather than from any vital contradiction of principle ? 
It is not contended that the solution suggested here 
does not stand in need of supplement from other ways 
of dealing with the question, nor even that with these 
aids all difficulties are fully removed. But it is main- 
tained that the introduction into the field of thought of 
the printiple of the kingdom of God removes many dif- 
ficulties and takes us a long way toward the solution 
of the central problem.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Julia Wedgwood, whose acquaintance with Ruskin 
dates back many a year, contributesa very well-written 
appreciation of the dead prophet. It is the earliest 
period of his genius, she says, which was most fruitful. 
When he speaks of nature and art he seems inspired. 
When he turns to finance, politics, and to social and 
legislative arrangements, he has neither sober judg- 
ment nor sound conviction. 

Mr. A. R. Roper writes on Maeterlinck, his judgment 
being that the Flemish mystic will be remembered in 
the future merely as a stimulating influence, and not 
for having done any immortal work himself. 

The Hon. Stephen Coleridge, writing on ‘‘Some Lon- 
don Hospitals and Their Audited Accounts,” deals 
with the devotion of public subscriptions to the pur-. 
poses of vivisection. 

Mr. E. Saint-Genix begins a series of articles on ‘* Mo- 
nastic Orders Up to Date,” in which he brings black 
accusations against the conventual orders of France. 

The only other article is that in which Mr. Charles 
Johnston describes, in the dramatic form of a story, a 
rising against Russian rule in central Asia. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ROM the Nineteenth Century for March we have 

selected Mr. T. R. Threlfall’s notable warning on 

the subject of the New Mahdi Senussi and Miss Emily 

Hobhouse’s paper ‘‘How Women Workers Live” for 
review and quotation elsewhere. 


RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 


Gen. Sir Thomas Gordon in an article on ‘“‘ The Prob- 
lem of the Middle East” reviews the relations of Russia 
and England with Persia. He says a potent factor in 
the inclination of Persia toward Russia in recent times 
is the fact that the present ruling dynasty and almost 
all the ministers, notables, and courtiers hail from 
northern Persia and their family.and personal interests 
dictate deference totheir northern neighbor. The main 
factor in deciding Persia’s railroad policy of late years 
has been the Russo-Persian agreement of 1890 by which 
all railroad construction in Persia was prohibited for 
ten years. This arrangement will expire next Novem- 
ber, so that fresh activity may shortly be expected from 
the Russian side. Sir Thomas Gordon, strange to say, 
does not seem to be aware of the progress already made 
by the Russian engineers in surveying the route for the 
extension of the Caspian railroad to Teheran and Ispa- 
han and afterward to the coast. 


MIDDLE AGE AND ITS BURDENS. 


Mrs. Hugh Bell contributes, mainly from a woman’s 
point of view, a very interesting article describing 
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The 
moral of her article is that the path from youth to mid- 
dle age is one of ceaseless compromise between aspira- 
tions and achievements : 

“ Arrived at middle age, it is very possible that most 
of us will have been called upon to renounce a good 


“Some Difficulties Incidental to Middle Age.” 


deal. We started, probably, with the conviction that 
our heads would strike the stars, and we have become 
strangely reconciled to the fact that they do not reach 
the ceiling. But it was no doubt better to start with 
the loftier idea : a man should allow a good margin for 
shrinkage in his visions of the future. And it is curi- 
ous, it is pathetic, to see with what ease we may accom 
plish the gradual descent to the lower level, on which 
we find ourselves at last going along, if in somewhat 
less heroic fashion than we anticipated, yet on the whole 
comfortably and happily. We have accepted a good 
deal, we have learned how to carry our burdens in the 
way that is easiest. We are no longer storm-tossed : 
we know pretty much, arrived at this stage, what we 
are going to do, those of us who thought they were go- 
ing todo anything. The fact of taking life on a lower 
level of expectations makes it all the more likely that 
those expectations will be fulfilled. We have, with 
some easing of conscience, accepted certain character- 
istics and manifestations on our own part as inevitable, 
secretly and involuntarily cherishing a hope that where 
these do not fit in with those of our surroundings, it 
may yet be possible that other people should alter 


theirs.” 
CROMWELL AS CONSTITUTIONALIST. 


Mr. J. P. Wallis, writing on ‘‘Cromwell’s Constitu- 
tional Experiments,” traces the evolution of Cromwell 
from military dictator to constitutional ruler. He 
says: 

*Cromwell’s evolution from military dictator to con- 
stitutional ruler makes a very interesting story, even 
though the results were not destined to be lasting. The 
question has often been asked whether, had he lived 
another ten years, he would have succeeded in winning 
acceptance for a constitutional monarchy under a dy- 
nasty of Cromwells. Constitutional arguments help 
very little here, and even general history can supply no 
certain answer. As our greatest authority has pointed 
out, Cromwell was the representative of the forces of 
militant Puritanism, which were not in harmony with 
the larger mind of the nation ; and it is not easy to see 
how he and his dynasty could have escaped, even had 
they wished to do so, from that compromising environ- 
ment.” 

SCRIPTURE AND ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 


Dr. St. George Mivart, in an article under the above 
heading, replies to the Rev. Father Clarke’s exposition 
of the “ Continuity of Catholicism” which appeared in 
the Nineteenth Century for February. He says: 

“To deny that change is inevitable in the dogmata of 
the Church and in the accepted meaning of every one of 
them is to deny that to which the Church herself and 
all her dogmata owe their very existence. In the 
sidereal universe, in the solar system, in our own 
planet, and in the physical, vital, sentient, and rational 
phenomena it exhibits, evolution everywhere rules. It 
rules the intellectual, ethical, and zsthetic develop- 
ments of the human race, and its action becomes the 
more clearly seen the more patiently we study the his- 
tory of religion in all its varied forms with their varied 
developments from age to age.” 
















































OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Benjamin Taylor traces at some length the his- 
tory of the events which led up to the conclusion of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty in 1850. 

Lady Chalmers contributes a paper in defense of her 
husband, Sir David Chalmers, who was charged by Mr. 
Chamberlain with bringing false accusations in regard 


to the causes of the Sierra Leone hut-tax rebellion. 
‘ 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


E have quoted elsewhere from the Rev. W. Gres- 
well’s discussion of ‘‘Some Aspects of tne Boer 
War” in the Fortnightly for March. 


PERFORMING ANIMALS. 


Mr. F. G. Aflalo writes on ‘‘The Ethics of Perform- 
ing Animals,” the main point of his article being to 
show that performances with dangerous animals ought 
to be prohibited. The domesticated animals are more 
legitimate subjects, for with them tricks are a real test 
of intelligence, as they cannot be bullied or frightened 
like savage beasts. But ‘‘on many counts—the possible 
cruelty to the animals, the danger to the trainer, above 
all the utter uselessness of the whole thing—exhibitions 
of performing lions and bears may stand condemned.” 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


The Hon. Stephen Coleridge has an article on the ad- 
ministration of the British cruelty to animals act of 
1876, in which he comes to the following conclusions : 

‘1, That the home secretary allows the safeguards 
provided by the act of 1876 against the torture of animals 
to be removed. 

“2. That the home secretary, as far as possible, throws 
the cloak of secrecy over his method of administration 
of the act. 

“3. That the home secretary, in reply to questions in 
Parliament addressed to him for the purpose of procur- 
ing information that the public are entitled to receive, 
makes statements that contradict each other. 

“4. That the Parliamentary report purporting to 
give an exact account of what has taken place in labor- 
atories is compiled from unverified statements made 
by the vivisectors themselves. 

‘5. That when breaches of the law are committed, 
the home secretary neither enforces the penalties spe- 
cifically provided by the act himself nor enables others 
to enforce them.” 

The law as now administered affords no protection 
whatever to animals, and at present only protects the 
vivisector. 

COPYRIGHT LEGISLATION. 

Mr. G. Herbert Thring writes in support of Lord 
Monkswell’s copyright bill, upon which he comments 
clause by clause. He says that the bill is the most 
serious effort that has been made to simplify and con- 
solidate copyright law since 1845. The bill is divided 
into three parts, as stated in the memorandum pre- 
fixed : 

“1. Copyright property so called, or the right of mul- 
tiplying copies of books. 

“2. Perforiaing rights, or the right of publicly per- 
forming dramatic works or musical works. 

“3. Lecturing rights, or the right of orally delivering 
lectures.” 
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RUSKIN AS ART CRITIC. 


Mr. H. Heathcote Statham writes on Ruskin and his 
criticisms of art and architecture. After referring to 
the great extent of Ruskin’s writings, the variety of 
subjects of which they treat, and their picturesqueness 
and originality, he proceeds to show that Ruskin had, 
in the broadest sense, no settled or permanent convic- 
tions about art at all. Ruskin, according to Mr. Stat- 
ham, wrote with passionate earnestness of conviction, 
but he had so many convictions. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


There are several other articles, the most important 
of which is Prof. Lewis Campbell’s on ‘“ Liberal Move- 
ments in the Last Half Century,” in which he summa- 
rizes the attempts made in recent years to remove the 
traditional hindrances to free thought and action. 
Prof. James Ward continues his controversy with Mr, 
Herbert Spencer. Mr. C. Stein writes on ‘“‘Our Game 
Books.” 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HERE is much vigorous criticism in the March 

number of the National of the British Govern- 

ment. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s warning against 
a European coalition claims separate notice. 


THE BRITISH WAR OFFICE INCOMPETENT. 


Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster, M.P., indulges in the se- 
verest criticisms of the War Office. He rehearses the 
main contentions of the critics, and argues that they 
have been completely verified in the course of the pres- 
ent war. He lays special stress on the point that, 
“owing to the faulty system adopted, no efficient body 
of men could be dispatched from this country in an 
emergency, without either destroying the whole regi- 
mental system at home or calling out the reserves.” 
The reserves have, in fact, come to be considered no 
longer as a reserve, but as England’s first line in time 
of war. The following passage represents the nature 
and tone of Mr. Forster’s general indictment : 

‘Scientific method, specialized instruction, the adap- 
tation of means to ends, preparation in advance for 
contingencies which are certain to arise—these are the 
requisites for obtaining success in any business, whether 
it be that of running a sweet-stuff shop or an empire. 
But the fact has been absolutely left out of sight hith- 
erto by those who are supposed to be responsible for 
the conduct of that great business, the defense of the 
British empire.” 

THE NAVY TOPSY-TURVY. 


Sir John Colomb deals in heavy diatribes on ‘‘ Waste 
and Confusion in the Navy.” What specially rouses 
his ire is the inversion of the duties of sailors and of 
marines. He says: 

‘‘ Landing the naval officers and sailors to act as imi- 
tation marines on shore with field guns or as infantry, 
while leaving the real marine officers and men on the 
ships to act as sailors, became the custom of the service. 
... The admiralty can’t or won’t see that the modern 
bluejacket is a marine in the disguise of aseaman. He 
is an infinitely more costly article to the taxpayer than 
the marine, who in a mastless ship practically does now 
the same work.” 

These postulates of reform are laid down : 

‘“‘The engineer has prevailed and must prevail. The 
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result is that sailors, officers and men, naturally tend 
to become, in all but name and dress—marines. .. . 
Keep the marine force more as a reserve for the navy 
by quartering them at the naval bases and coaling-sta- 
tions, sending officers and men to sea in rotation for 
sea-training purposes, change, and variety only, thus 
keeping naval officers and seamen more at sea in their 
places.” 
THE CABINET WITHOUT THE TALENTS. 


“The Man in the Cabinet” is severely handled by 
“The Man in the Street.” Never, he declares, has 
Parliament sunk so low or Englishmen come nearer to 
welcoming a Cromwell or a Napoleon who would turn 
the lock on the talk shop. England has statesmen with- 
out statesmanship and an administration which does 
not administer. The English organize armies by pri- 
vate subscription. They have scarcely any technical 
military or naval literature. All these animadversions 
are backed up with reference to England’s experience 
in the present war. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Diplomacy as a profession is discussed by ‘‘ Diplomat.” 
He contends that telegraph, and possibly telephone, have 
so changed the conditions of diplomacy as to concen- 
trate responsibility in the foreign minister and relieve 
our representatives accordingly of its pressure. Yetthe 
numbers in the profession and its emoluments are in- 
creasing. The writer gravitates toward Voltaire’s pref- 
erence of plain honest men to professional diplomats for 
the arrangement of international business. Professor 
Westlake, in stating the case of Finland, still hopes 
that wiser counsels may yet prevail. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


HE March number remains true to the tradition of 
the Westminster, with its strenuous advocacy 
of land reform. ‘‘ Who ought to pay for the war ?” is 
the question which heads one paper; and the answer 
is, the ground landlord. ‘‘ How to lower the rates” is 
the theme of another paper ; and again the specific is to 
tax land values. j 
Mr. Hugh H. lL. Bellot begins a review of the prob- 
lem in South Africa, and gets as far as 1877. He finds, 
so far, Boer and Briton diametrically opposed on the 
native question, the Boer averse to all law and order in- 


volving taxes, and an utter lack of continuity in the 
South African policy of the British Government. 


LIFE IN INDIA. 


Military life in India, according to Col. S. Dewe- 
White, late Bengal staff corps, has much improved since 
1845 ; and there was ample need for improvement. Im- 
morality and irreligion abounded unashamed. He 
adds: 

‘*Old Indians will understand my meaning in remark- 
ing that the unblushing profligacy so characteristic of 
Anglo-Indian society under the régime of old John 
Company soon became, under the direct government of 
our Empress-Queen, a thing of the past, and a better 
order of things was introduced. But I must make one 
reservation in noticing this betterment, inasmuch as 
the legalization of vice was still continued for the ben- 
efit of the health of the European soldiers, in whose 
behalf depravity was safeguarded in‘ opposition to the 
claims of morality and religion.” 

The revival of Buddhism in India, welcomed by D. 
M. Strong, is identified by him with ‘the larger Chris- 
tianity, the religion of Christ.” 


SOCIAL REFORMS. 


There is a triplet of papers on desired improvements 
in social arts. E. G. Wheelwright pleads for the more 
careful cultivation of courtesy in modern life, being 
convinced not merely of the social value, but of the 
salutary reflex on the individual character, of ‘ man- 
ners”—mere manners. ‘‘The social ne’er-do-weel,” by 
which he means every variety of bore or socially super- 
fluous person, is the subject of Mr. H. G. Wortley’s 
somewhat surgical attention. How to remove this 
social excrescence without serious pain to it or to society 
is a problem which he would like to see solved. William 
Garland, writing on friendship between the sexes, sen- 
sibly suggests the substitution of small parties of half 
a dozen ladies and perhaps as many gentlemen for the 
‘social evening” which bores thirty or forty people at 
a time. 

Dr. John Jebb, “‘a pioneer of university reform” at 
Cambridge at the close of the last century, is the sub- 
ject of a sketch by Camilla Jebb. His panacea was an- 
nual examination, but his Unitarian heresies spoiled his 
chances of success. Another article on education by 
Edith Slater insists that the most needed reform is the 
reform of parents. 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


N the first February number Dr. A. Kuyper, a Dutch 
deputy, writes on the South African crisis. He con- 
trasts the opening of the nineteenth century, full of fair 
promises of liberty, with that of the twentieth, when 
England, so recently one of the most zealous promoters 
of peace at The Hague, is now engaged in a murderous 
struggle with another Christian people in Africa. Dr. 
Kuyper traces the origin of the Boer war far back to 
the eighteenth century. 

Neither in America, where the Dutch colony of New 
York was seized in time of peace in 1664 by Colonel 
Nicholson, nor in Africa has England ever succeeded in 
gaining the sympathies of her subjects of Dutch extrac- 
tion. The characteristics of. the two races are essen- 
tially different. The Englishman is superior in his 


capacity for energetic and instant action, in his large 
conceptions, and in his power of material organization, 
but with it all there is a love of show and a desire to 
Anglicize all the world ; while the Dutchman is slow- 
witted, but when once his energy is aroused he exhibits 
an upshakable perseverance and tenacity. Neither the 
Spaniards in the sixteenth century nor the English at 
the Cape ever understood the Dutch nature 


A DEFENSE OF THE BOERS. 


Dr. Kuyper summarizes the history of South Africa 
in order to bring out these points, though he warns us 
not to commit the mistake of identifying the Boers ab- 
solutely with the Dutch. The former have French, 
Scottish, and German blood in their veins. He asserts 
that the Boers never mixed their blood with that of the 
natives, that their conjugal life is of the purest, and 
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that they have never been seduced by alcoholism. Dr. 
Kuyper reviews once more the story, which is not 
pleasant reading for Englishmen of a generous spirit, of 
England’s stupid and cruel dealings with this hardy 
and tenacious race. It is interesting to note that he de- 
fends the Boers from the charge of ill-treating the 
natives, who were, he says, in so low and degraded a 
condition that the institution of a mild form of slavery 
was the only way to keep them from massacring one 
another and probably the Boers themselves into the 
bargain. 

The machinations of the South African league, the dis- 
graceful sequels to the Jameson raid, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
method of conducting the negotiations—all this is de- 
scribed by Dr. Kuyper in language which by its very 
moderation makes the indictment all the more crush- 
ing. Dr. Kuyper renders homage to the past greatness 
of England, liberal, progressive, truthful, self-respect- 
ing, and roundly declares that if he were not a Dutch- 
man he would wish to be an Englishman. England’s 
fall he attributes to the obsession of a false imperialism, 
to the thirst for gold, and to the unheard-of luxury of 
the upper classes. Corruptio optimi pessima. But 
he has faith that the prayers of the few righteous men 
within her may yet save England—the few, such as Mr. 
Morley, Mr. Courtney, Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Stead, Dr. 
Clark, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
who carry on the Gladstonian tradition. Chamberlain 
must go, and England must offer full independence to 
a federated South Africa, retaining only part of Cape 
Colony and some indispensable points on the coast. So 
might England rise again, but if not, though she may 
quell the Boers on the field, yet she will never quell 
their indomitable spirit and love of freedom. 


HATS, FEATHERS, AND FLOWERS. 


The Vicomte d’Avenel contributes one of his ex- 
tremely informing articles on the mechanism of modern 
life, dealing this time, both historically and practically, 
with hats, feathers, and flowers. He describes in great 
detail the enormous industries created at the dictates 
of that imperious and mysterious entity known as 
fashion. He tells a remarkable story of a clever French- 
woman, the fourth child of a man of letters who had 
married a noble but poor wife. This girl, beginning 
with nothing but her clever fingers and her quick in- 
telligence, created step by step a great business return- 
ing $80,000 a year in net profits. The particulars given 
of the trade in feathers may well strike despair into the 
hearts of the humane who are ever seeking to persuade 
women to give up these adornments for the sake of the 
poor birds. 

SILK IN THE CEVENNES. 


Of similar interest is the Vicomte de Saporta’s pains- 
taking article on the silk industry in the Cevennes, 
which employs some 5,500 work people in the canton of 
Ganges alone, who are paid wages amounting to $325,- 
000 a year. 





REVUE DES REVUES. 


HE article on the Transvaal war in the first Febru- 

ary number of the Revue des Revues by M. de 
Bloch was noticed in our March number. 

M. Jacques Bainville has an article discussing ‘“‘ The 
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Descendants of French Refugees and Emigrants in Con. 
temporary Germany,” the object of which is to show 
how powerfully the French leaven has worked in that 
country, and how these descendants of long-ago French 
emigrants play a highly important part in the political, 
administrative, industrial, and artistic life of Germany 
of to-day. In every principal walk of life M. Bainville 
finds a large proportion of the best-known names are 
those of families with a strong admixture of French 
blood in them. 
THE CAPE NOME GOLD FIELDS. 


M. de Lamare writes upon the new gold discoveries 
in the arctic circle at Cape Nome, in a country chiefly 
inhabited by ‘Americans, Frenchmen, and French Ca- 
nadians, who, we are told, although British subjects, 
always fly the flag of the mother country over their 
poor little miners’ tents or their wretched huts. The 
mining season is exceedingly short, and one great draw- 
back to the country is that every bit of wood for build- 
ing or fuel purposes has to be imported. As a gold- 
bearing district, the writer does not think that Cape 
Nome can ever be comparable to Klondike. 


TOLSTOI’S ‘‘ RESURRECTION.” 


The first place in the literary portion of the magazine 
is devoted to M. Henry Berenger’s review of Tolstoi’s 
‘“‘ Resurrection,” for which the reviewer has much ad- 
miration, although to complete the work he considers 
that Tolstoi ‘‘must show us Nekludoff educating Ma- 
slova, leading her by love to a higher life, to the Eleuses 
of the time to come, where the most learned can only 
penetrate if he holds by the hand the most ignorant.” 
‘* What is lacking in resurrection, after humanity rising 
from the inferno, is its final ascension toward a spiritual 
paradise.” 

M. Jacques de Nouvion tells the story of Elizabeth 
Patterson, the American girl who married Jerome Bona- 
parte when both she and her husband were under age, 
almost children, but who was never allowed by the 
Bonaparte family to be acknowledged as a wife or to 
appear at court. 

In the second February number the chief place is 
given to an article by Camille Mauclair, ‘‘ The Religion 
of the Orchestra and Contemporary French Music.” 


PROJECTS FOR PARIS ‘‘ CONGRESSES.” 


In an article upon a “School of International Exhi- 
bitions” Dick May explains the ideas of Prof. Patrick 
Geddes with regard to the Paris exhibition. Professor 
Geddes would like to have explanatory lectures for 
English and American visitors, and also for all visitors 
to the exhibition—lectures which would be something 
between the special discussions of the various congresses 
and Cook’s tours. Secondly, he would have a federa- 
tion of international congresses during the time of the 
exhibition ; and, thirdly, an association formed between 
universal exhibitions and universities. 

Mr. F. A. Whitley explains how we shall short- 
ly cross the Atlantic in three days, ‘a problem which 
has been soived by an American—James Gresham, of 
Brooklyn. The Gresham boats will carry only the 
crew, passengers, and some mails. They will be a kind 
of passenger steamboat express, fitted with every mod- 
ern convenience such as electric bells, signals, etc. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 
RECENT AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


A History of the Spanish-American War of 1898. By 

Richard H. Titherington. 12mo, pp. 415. New York : 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Titherington’s history of the Spanish-American war 
may makea valid claim to supersede many of the hastily 
compiled *‘histories’’ that were published immediately after 
the conclusion of peace. The official reports on both sides 
have appeared since that time, and the author has founded 
his work largely upon them. This gives distinct value to 
his book as a work of reference. Both Spanish and Ameri- 
can records have been consulted and cited. The volume is 
a model of orderly arrangement, and compact and concise 
treatment of the theme in hand. . 


The Downfall of Spain: Naval History of the Spanish- 
American War. By H. W. Wilson. 8vo, pp. 467. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $4.50. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson, the English naval expert and author 
of “ Ironclads in Action,” has written a very full account of 
the naval operations in our late war with Spain. Mr. Wil- 
son declares that on no other naval war as yet waged have 
we such a wealth of evidence, and this is due to the fact that 
the United States Navy Department makes public all its 
information. Mr. Wilson’s book is doubtless the better be- 
cause it has been delayed so long in publication, since the 
author has been able to avail himself of all the official re- 
ports that have appeared from time to time since the close 
of the war. The volume is illustrated with maps, plans, 
portraits, and pictures of battleships. 


Democracy and Empire: With Studies of Their Psy- 
chological, Economic, and Moral Foundations. By 
Franklin Henry Giddings, M.A., Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 
363. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
Some of Professor Giddings’ studies, especially those 

on the questions of expansion and “ imperialism,” have been 

noted in former numbers of this REVIEW. Professor Gid- 
dings’ point of view is that of hopeful faith in democratic 
institutions. Some of the specific topics of which he treats 
in this volume are: ‘* Industrial Democracy,” ‘** The Trust 
and the Public,” ‘‘The Railroads and the State,” ** Public 

Revenue and Civic Virtue,” **'The Destinies of Democracy,” 

“The Relation of Social Democracy to the Higher Educa- 

tion,” ** The Consent of the Governed, ** Imperialism,” ** The 

Ideals of Nations,” and ** The Gospel of Non-Resistance.”’ 


The Golden Horseshoe. By Stephen Bonsal. 12mo, 
pp. 316. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

Under the title of ** The Golden Horseshoe” Mr. Stephen 
Bonsal presents * Extracts from the Letters of Capt. H. L. 
Herndon of the 2ist U.S. Infantry, on duty in the Philippine 
Islands, and Lieutenant Lawrence Gill, A. D. C., to the Mil- 
itary Governor of Puerto Rico. With a Postscript by J. 
Sherman, private, Co. D, 2lst Infantry.” These letters throw 
much light on the new problems with which the United 
States has to deal both in the West and the East Indies. 


The Anglo-Boer Confiict ; Its History and Causes. By 
Alleyne Ireland. 16mo, pp. 141. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 75 cents. 

For a compact statement of the causes of the Boer war, 
from a pro-British point of view, perhaps nothing better can 
be found than this little monograph by Mr. Alleyne Ireland, 
author of ** Tropical Colonization.” In an appendix Mr. Ire- 
land gives a list of books and magazine articles bearing on 
the subject. 


The Transvaal Outlook. By Albert Stickney. 8vo, pp. 
139. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


The pro-Boer view of the Transvaal war is vigorously 
set forth by Mr. Albert Stickney, whose book is chiefly de- 
voted to showing the difficulty of the task before the British, 
the splendid fighting qualities of the Boers, the character 
of the ground, the maladministration of the English War 
Office, and other phases of the struggle. 


Economic History: Maryland and the South. (Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Po- 
litical Science.) Herbert B. Adams, Editor. Vol. 
XVII. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. $3. 


The work of the Johns Hopkins University in the depart- 
ment of economic history is well illustrated in the present 
volume, made up of six monugraphs, several of which have 
already been noticed by this REviEw. The investigations 
represented by this kook were conducted in Maryland and 
North Carolina. 


BiOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Edward White Benson, Sometime Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. By Arthur Christopher 
Benson. 2vols. 8vo, pp. 664—859. New York : The 
Macmillan Company. $8. 

This two-volume life of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
contains correspondence with a great number of eminent 
Englishmen of the past half-century, together with extracts 
from the Archbishop's diary. A most remarkable legacy to 
his heirs was this diary which the Archbishop left—so 
detailed as to form an autobiography in itself. Theson has 
incorporated long extracts from this document in the pres- 
ent work, but much remains unpublished—and considering 
the writer’s outspokenness, it may be just as well for the 
peace of mind of certain staid and respectable Englishmen 
yet among the living. At the end of the second volume is 
a bibliography, together with an elaborate index. 


Rajah Brooke. By Sir Spenser St. John. 12mo, pp. 
xxiv—302. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50. 

Sir James Brooke has a place in the ** Builders of Greater 
Britain” series, not because of any great extension of Brit- 
ish territory due to his influence, but because he was indi- 
rectly the means of making England’sinfluence felt among 
independent Asiatic states. Although ‘* Rajah” Brooke had 
but a short term as a British official in Borneo, he did much 
to establish a model system of British colonial administra- 
tion among the Malays. He always treated the natives as 
far as possible as equals, not only before the law but in so- 
ciety. His success as an administrator makes the revived 
study of his career in this era of colonial expansion pecu- 
liarly appropriate. 


Charles Sumner. By Moorfield Storey. 16mo, pp. 466. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


It was not to be expected that the biographer of Charles 
Sumner in the ‘* American Statesmen ” series would be able 
to produce much new material after the exhaustive labors of 
Pierce and other writers. Mr. Moorfield Storey has evi- 
dently striven to avoid the errors of some of his predecessors. 
The time for indiscriminate eulogy of Sumner is past. Mr. 
Storey does not disguise his warm admiration for the solid 
moral traits of Sumner’s character. He believes that from 
the time Sumner entered public life until he died ** he was a 
strong force constantly working for righteousness.”” Proba- 
bly it is not too much te say that Sumner gave his life to se- 
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cure the tardy recognition of the principles laid down in the 
Declaration of Independence. To Sumner more than to any 
other single man, except possibly Lincoln, in Mr. Storey’s 
opinion, the colored race owes its emancipation. He also 
ascribes to Sumner the prevention of war with England and 
France in 1862,and yet Mr. Storey is not disposed to blink 
the obvious limitations under which Sumner labored. Some 
of the quotations which he makes from Sumner’s speeches 
in the Senate, even after allowance is made for the heat of 
debate, will not tend to enhance the respect of this genera- 
tion for Sumner’s wisdom or statesmanship. Wholly lack- 
ing in the sense of humor, Sumner at times, in excess of zeal 
for the condemnation of what he believed to be evil courses 
of conduct in others, was led into personalities and acri- 
monies which at this day would hardly be tolerated in a 
Massachusetts Senator. These things, while not overmaster- 
ing, were important elements in Sumner’s career, and we 
may easily imagine that any biographer would have pre- 
ferred to overlook them. Mr. Storey has chosen to tell 
the whole truth, and to him we are indebted for the most 
impartial of the briefer biographies of Sumner. 


The First American: His Homes and His Households. 
By Leila Herbert. 12mo, pp. xx—141. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2. 


These delightful sketches of Washington’s home life are 
the worlwof the late Miss Leila Herbert, daughter of the ex- 
Secretary of the Navy. The preface of the volume is a sym- 
pathetic memoir of the author, written by Miss Molly Elliot 
Seawell. The book is beautifully illustrated. 


Thomas Paine. By Ellery Sedgwick. (‘‘The Beacon 
Biographies.” ) 24mo, pp. 165. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. 7% cents. 

A most difficult task was assigned to the biographer of 
Thomas Paine in the series of ** Beacon Biographies of Emi- 
nent Americans.” Almost everything heretofore published 
about Paine has been controversial; each one of his biog- 
raphers was either a detractor or a eulogist. It seemed 
almost impossible for the American people to form a sane 
and steadfast opinion as to Paine’s character and career. 
Mr. Sedgwick has purposed to tell Paine’s story without bias 
and without argument. He indeed acknowledges a certain 
enthusiasm for Paine’s genius and a lively recognition of his 
great services to liberty; but at the same time he does not 
hesitate to set down his faults frankly and fully as he esti 
mates them. The exhaustive biography of Paine by Mon- 
cure D. Conway, published in 1892, is the chief basis of Mr. 
Sedgwick’s little book, but the deductions of that writer are 
not followed in their entirety. Beyond question Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s work is altogether the best brief life of Paine that has 
been published. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan: Life Story, Letters, and Remi- 
niscences. By Arthur Lawrence. 8vo, pp. 352. New 
York : Herbert S. Stone & Co. $3.50. 

This memoir of Sir Arthur Sullivan contains much ma- 
terial of special interest to music lovers. The chapter on 
“Sullivan asa Composer” is contributed by Mr. B. W. Fin- 
don. There is also a complete list of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
work compiled by Mr. Wilfrid Bendall. In the body of the 
work are many interesting anecdotes of the composer, sev- 
eral of which relate to his travels in the United States after 
the remarkable triumph of ** Pinafore” and other popular 
operas. 


Honoré de Balzac’s Letters to Madame Hanska. Trans- 
lated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 12mo, pp. 
774. Boston : Hardy, Pratt & Co. $1.50. 


The translator of Balzac’s works has brought out a vol- 
ume of Balzac’s letters to Madame Hanska, who afterwards 
became his wife. The letters were written during the years 
1833-46. Miss Wormeley’s acknowledged success in translat- 
ing Balzac’s masterpieces has qualified her for the delicate 
and exacting task of rendering these letters into clear and 
beautiful English. 
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Letters of Thomas Gray, Selected. With a Biograph- 
ical Notice. By Henry Milnor Rideout. 16mo, pp. 
Xxx—222. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1. 

Mr. Rideout has prefaced these selections from the let- 
ters of Thomas Gray with a brief biographical notice. The 
text of the letters is that of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s four-vol- 
ume edition of Gray’s works. Thus we have presented in 
small compass many of the epistolary models of one of the 
acknowledged masters of that form of literature in the 
eighteenth century. 


Samson Occom and the Christian Indians of New Eng- 
land. By W. DeLoss Love, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 390. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 

Dr. Love’s account of the Christian Indians of New 
England begins with the work of Eliot and Wheelock and 
the founding of Dartmouth College, which at first was an 
Indian charity school. The story of the missions to the 
Oneidas and Senecas in New York State is then told, and 
the Indian settlements at Stockbridge and Brothertown are 
described at length. Finally the last move of these New 
England Indians to Wisconsin is related, and an appendix 
of curious interest contains the family history of the rem- 
nants of the Brothertown Indians. These Indians have been 
represented in the Wisconsin Legislature, and they fur- 
nished a large quota of soldiers for the Civil War. 


RELIGION. 


The Man of Galilee: A Biographical Study of the Life 
of Jesus Christ. By Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D. 8vo, 
pp. 698. Chicago: Monarch Book Company. $2.50. 
In this work Dr. Gunsaulus has attempted a realistic 

portrait of Jesus. While his point of view is. of course, 

distinctly Christian, the result of his writing and thinking 
is comparable with such a work as Renan’s rather than 
with the lives of Christ which have been constructed on the 
traditional and conventional lines. Thereis a striking ab- 
sence of theological discussion in Dr. Gunsaulus’ pages, but 
the book is full of the actual doings and sayings of Christ. 
The volume is artistically printed and illustrated. 


A Problem in New Testament Criticism. By Melanc- 
thon Williams Jacobus, D.D. 12mo, pp. 285. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


This is a volume of lectures by Professor Jacobus to the 
faculty and students at Princeton. These lectures contain 
many interesting suggestions concerning the Pauline phi- 
losophy and its relations to Christ’s teachings. 


A History of New Testament Times in Palestine, 175 
B.c.-70 A.D. By Shailer Mathews, A.M. 12mo, pp. 
229. New York: The Macmillan Company. 75cents. 
In the series of ‘*New Testament Handbooks” Prof. 

Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago, contributes 

a compact and highly useful history of the Jews during the 

two centuries before and the first century after the birth of 

Christ. Such a work as this is the more needed because of 

the notable lack of authoritative histories in the English 

language covering this period. 

The Social Meaning of Modern Religious Movements in 
England. By Thomas C. Hall, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
298. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
This volume of Union Seminary lectures by Dr. Hallis de- 

voted to a discussion of the Methodist movement in England 
and its relations to social reform, the Broad Church move- 
ment, and the High Church reaction, the whole forming an 
unusually interesting review of English religious develop- 
ment from the social point of view. 

Puritan Preaching in England: A Study of Past and 
Present. By John Brown, B.A., D.D. 12mo, pp. 
290. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
The Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching at Yale Uni- 

versity in 1899 were delivered by Dr. John Brown, whose 
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study of ** Puritan Preaching in England” can hardly fail 
to interest all descendants of the Puritansin America. Dr. 
Brown does not confine his survey to the Puritans of past 
generations, but includes such representative modern preach- 
ers as Thomas Binney, Charles H. Spurgeon, R. W. Dale, 
and Alexander Maclaren. 


The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. By 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. Abridged and 
with an Introduction by Charles R. Henderson. 
12mo, pp. 350. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25. 

This abridgment of Dr. Chalmers’ classic in modern 
philanthropy is prefaced by a biographical and critical 
essay from the pen of Prof. Charles R. Henderson, of the 
University of Chicago. Professor Henderson analyzes 
Chalmers’ teachings, amplifying the more important con- 
tributions to modern social movements. 


Theism in the Light of Present Science and Philosophy. 
By James Iverach, M.A., D.D. 12mo, pp. 340. New 
York: Published for the New York University by 
the Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

This volume contains the inaugural series of lectures 
given upon the Charles F. Deems foundation at the New 
York University last year by Prof. James Iverach of the 
Free Church College, Scotland. The lecturer’s point of view 
is essentially that of the late Professor Drummond. 


Interpretations of Poetry and Religion. By George 
Santayana. 12mo, pp. 300. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

These papers have been revised and gathered together 
by the author for the furtherance of the idea that religion 
and poetry are essentially identical, differing merely in the 
way in which they are attached to practical affairs. ** Poetry 
is called religion when it intervenes in life, and religion, 
when it merely supervenes upon life, is seen to be nothing 
but poetry.” 

SCIENCE. 


The Principles of Biology. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. 
II. 12mo, pp. 675. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 
The revision of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s * Principles of 

Biology,” which first appeared in 1867, has now been com- 
pleted, and the second volume has just come from the press 
of Appleton. The immense progress of the science, which 
may be almost said to have been developed in England and 
America since the publication of the first edition of Mr. 
Spencer’s work, has necessitated many changes and addi- 
tions, though these are less notable in the second volume 
than in the first. The scientific world is to be congratulated 
that the venerable author has survived many years of in- 
validism and has been able to make this final and thorough 
revision of his work. 


A Manual of Zoology. By T. Jeffrey Parker and Wil- 
liam A. Haswell. 12mo, pp. 563. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.60. 

This manual, prepared by two professors in Australian 
universities who were also the authors of a more elaborate 
**Text-Book of Zoology,’’ has been revised and adapted for 
the use of American students. Common American forms 
of animal life closely similar to the European or Austral- 
asian ones described in the English edition have been men- 
tioned, so that the student can use the book in examining the 
allied typical forms ‘from his own country. The American 
editor has also revised and corrected views or statements 
not believed to be correct. 


Outlines of the Comparative Physiology and Morphol- 
ogy of Animals. By Joseph Le Conte. 12mo, pp. 
517. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 

Prof. Joseph Le Conte, of the University of California, 
has attempted in this volume to give a general view of the 
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physiology and morphology of the animal kingdom. Most 
of the text-books of this character had been superseded by 
the rapid progress of recent years in the scientific study of 
the subject. Most of the recent books of scientific value 
have been devoted to the study of selected types. Professor 
Le Conte’s book is not intended to take the place of such 
works but rather to supplement them. He has intended it 
to precede and accompany the special laboratory courses of 
colleges, high schools, and universities. The volume has 
been carefully illustrated. 


The Nature and Work of Plants: An Introduction to 
the Study of Botany. By Daniel Trembly Mac- 
dougal, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 80 cents. : 

With a view to the needs of beginners who have not the 
facilities of a botanical laboratory Dr. Macdougal has pre- 
pared a course of study of the functions or action of the 
plant, considering the organs chiefly as instruments for the 
performance of work, with but little attention to their 
morphology. The use of technical terms is restricted to the 
actual necessities of logical treatment, and the demonstra- 
tions are developed by the simplest experimental methods. 


North American Forests and Forestry : Their Relations 
to the National Life of the American People. By 
Ernest Bruncken., 8vo, pp. 271. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

This is a serious study of one of the most pressing eco- 
nomic problems before the American people. It isa practical 
work, and deals with the many matters of detail that come 
before boards of forestry commissioners in our States. Such 
topics as **Forest Finance and Management,” “ Fighting 
Fires and Thieves,” ** Forestry and Taxation,” ‘*‘ Reform in 
Forestry Methods,” and ‘** Forestry as a Profession” are in- 
telligently discussed. 


Recent Advances in Astronomy. By Alfred H. Fison, 

D.Sc. 12mo, pp. 242. New York: Herbert S. Stone 

& Co. $1.25. 

The author of this book has compromised between an 
historicai and a purely descriptive method, dealing with a 
few of the more interesting problems of modern astronomy 
in a series of separate essays in which the historical method 
is followed as far as possible. 


By G. F. Chambers. 16mo, 222. 


The Story of Eclipses. 
Flexible cloth, 40 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

cents. 

Apropos of the fact that on the day of the next total 
eclipse of the sun, May 28, 1900, the line of totality will cross 
the Southern States, the house of Appleton has published an 
excellent historical review of all the famous eclipses of the 
sun, with an appendix containing helpful directions to in- 
tending observers in Europe and America. 


Nature’s Miracles: Familiar Talks on Science. By 
Elisha Gray, Ph.D., LL.D. Vol. I., World-Build- 
ing and Life. 16mo, pp. 248. New York: Fords, 
Howard, & Hulbert. 60 cents. 

Dr. Elisha Gray, the well-known electrical inventor, 
has written out a series of familiar talks on ‘* Nature’s Mir- 
acles.” The first volume of the series deals with earth, air, 
and water. This little volume is readable and interesting, 
and is a notable attempt to popularize important scientific 
truths. 


Man and His Ancestor: A Study in Evolution. By 
Charles Morris. 12mo, pp. 238. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

This little work is a popular study on the subject of 
evolution. Mr. Morris presents various facts that have 
been discovered since Darwin wrote his great work on ‘* The 
Descent of Man.” He offers ‘‘certain lines of evidence 
never before presented in this connection;’ and while the 
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conclusions of a writer who has heretofore not been recog- 
nized as an authority in this department of research should 
be accepted with caution, his book will at least be found 
suggestive and probably, on the whole, in line with the sci- 
entific thought of the day. 


The Criminal: His Personnel and Environment. A 
Scientific Study. By August Driihms. 12mo, pp. 
416. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 
This volume summarizes the study and experience of an 

American disciple of Lombroso who is the resident chaplain 
of the State prison at San Quentin, Cal., where he has had 
exceptional opportunities for direct personal contact with 
the subject. Mr. Draihms examines the criminal both in his 
purely personal aspect and as a social phenomena. In the 
conclusion of his introduction Professor Lombroso cites this 
treatise, written by the chaplain of a penitentiary, “as an 
evidence of the advancement of the American over the ul- 
tramontane countries of Europe, where if a clerical could be 
induced to touch upon such a theme at all it would be only 
to combat one’s theories to the bitter end, even to the extent 
of employing the weapons of calumny and malice.” 


HYGIENE. 


Care and Treatment of Epileptics. By William Pryor 
Letchworth, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 257. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $4. 


Readers of the article on ‘‘A New York ‘Colony of : 


Mercy’”’ in the March REVIEW OF REVIEWS will be espe- 
cially interested in the elaborate volume on the ‘* Care and 
Treatment of Epileptics,’ by Dr. William P. Letchworth. 
Dr. Letchworth estimates that there are not less than 
113,000 epileptics in the United States. So far only five 
States have established separate institutions for that portion 
of this vast number which require special care and treat- 
ment. Those of our readers who are interested in promoting 
the establishment of such institutions should acquaint them- 
selves with Dr. Letchworth’s account of the work done in 
the Ohio and New York institutions in this country, and in 
some parts of Europe. 


Par Le Dr. Sicard de Plauzoles. 
Paper, 1 


La Tuberculose. 
16mo, pp. 180. Paris: Schleicher Fréres. 
franc. 

Consumption and Chronic Diseases : A Hygienic Cure, 
at Patient’s Home, of Incipient and Advanced 
Cases. By Emmet Densmore, M.D. 12mo, pp. 198. 
New York: The Stillman Publishing Co. $1.25. 


Each of these brochures—one by a French and the other 


by an English physician—advocates the adoption of hygienic 
measures, and especially the ‘‘ open-air treatment,” for the 
cure of consumption, even in advanced stages. Dr. Dens- 
more’s book is intended to encourage the following of such 
treatment by the patient at his own home. Both works 
urge the establishment of sanatoria, especially for those 
classes of patients who are unable to properly treat them- 
selves in their homes. 


Healthy Exercise. By Robert H. Greene, M.D. 
pp. 167. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1. 
This little book is made up of a physician’s practical 

suggestions on the theory and choice of exercise and baths. 

It has reference to good health rather than to muscular 

strength and may be read with profit by every one. 


16mo, 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


The Yangtze Valley and Beyond. By Mrs. J. F. Bishop. 
2 Vols., 8vo, pp. 410—865. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $6. 

The most recent work of Isabella Bird Bishop, the ori- 
ental traveler, is devoted to the Yangtze Valley of China, 
that portion of the great Empire which is looked upon as 
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peculiarly the British ‘‘sphere of influence.” These two 
elaborately illustrated volumes are made up of an account 
of journeys through that region. Mrs. Bishop’s marked abil- 
ity as a narrator of travel and adventure in strange lands 
has been well exemplified in previous volumes from her pen. 
Few writers have peen able to contribute so much to our 
knowledge of modern and actual China. The journeys of 
which these volumes form arecord were undertaken for rec- 
reation and interest solely, not at all for purposes of book- 
making, and were completed in 1897. Most of the illustra- 
tions in the work are reproductions from photographs taken 
by Mrs. Bishop herself. 


Hawaii and Its People. By Alexander S. Twombly. 
12mo, pp. 384. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 68 
cents. 


In this volume Dr. Twombly describes modern Hawaii 
from recent personal observation, giving pen pictures of 
scenery, native products, and the people, and also narrates 
what isimportant in the authentic history of the islands, 
including the political agitations and the changes of modern 
times. The book ischiefly intended for younger readers, but 
can hardly fail to attract many older people who are inter- 
ested in the subject. The illustrations are from photographs. 


Glimpses Across the Sea. By Sam T. Clover. Square 
12mo, pp. 154. Evanston, Illinois: Windiknowe 
Publishing Company. 

This little book contains some breezy sketches of Lon- 
don and Paris as seen by an American tourist. Intending 
visitors to the Paris Exposition this coming summer will 
find its pages suggestive. 


EDUCATION. 


By Nora Archibald 
Smith. 24mo, pp. 134. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Company. 50 cents. 


Mrs. Nora Archibald Smith, the joint author with her 
sister, Kate Douglas Wiggin, of ‘‘The Republic of Child- 
hood ” and other books relating to the kindergarten system, 
has written a small handbook telling exactly what the kin- 
dergarten is, describing its methods, and making many sug- 
gestions for the adaptation of the kindergarten idea in the 
home and the community. This isa reduction of the whole 
subject to its lowest terms, and should be consulted by all 
who wish accurate and complete information on a subject 
which has been frequently misunderstood. It is eminently 
a practical book and is addressed to practical needs. 


Handbook of Domestic Science and Household Arts. 

Edited by Lucy Langdon Williams Wilson. With 

a Preface by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards. 12mo, pp. 

xiii—407. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

$1. 

Several experienced teachers have codperated in this 
volume to put in convenient form for the use of other teach- 
ers material relating to domestic science. In schools where 
this subject is taught the book will be found to have a prac- 
tical value. 


School Sanitation and Decoration. By Severance Bur- 
rage and Henry Turner Bailey. 12mo, pp. xvi—191. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $1.50. 


This book is the work of two experts in their respective 
fieids, and has to do with the important subjects of health 
and beauty in their relation to public schools. Practical 
suggestions are offered on the location and construction of 
school buildings, the principles of ventilating, heating and 
lighting, sanitary arrangements, and school furniture, while 
plans for the decoration of the school room are outlined, lists 
of pictures and casts presented, and many helpful sugges- 
tions made for the beautification of the school room. The 
volume is beautifully illustrated. 
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